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EPISTLE DEDICATORY 



TO 



THE READER. 



Readeb, 
In dedicating my Book solely tQ you, with a 
most disinterested contempt, I solemnly assure you, 
for the patronage of all the world beudes, — I must 
candidly acknowledge that you will find some things 
in it to startle your common sense (if you have any). 
To tell you another honest truth, — I sincerely hope, 
both for my own sake and yours, that you are de- 
ficient in this homely, housekeeping quality ; which 
is to be seen in no person of any rank or fashicm 
now-Or^ays,— except a few odd people, who have 
nothing else to make them remarkable. Perhaps 
my uneasiness on this head is superfluous : Did I 
know you thoroughly (your friends will be ready to 
avouch), my apprehensions would be at an end. 
But outr6 as common sense may be, fancy and 
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feeling are in the present age, I think, suffidently 
ordinary. And these (I know it will be your an- 
swer) you flatter yourself you possess. It is by no 
means improbable. . 

I, too, flatter myself (and perhaps with the same 
justice) that a taste for the fanciful and the feeling 
has fallen to my lot. This it is which has led me 
to collect in a volume the several Stories, Narratives, 
or Adventures following ; they must, if they please 
at all, please by their fee-simple in the above-men. 
tioned qualities. You cannot be surprised, there- 
fore, if I hope the existence of fancy and feeling in 
you ; nor that, on the other hiEmd, I deprecate any 
considerable leaven of rationality, which would be 
totally against the genius of my work. But who, 
in the name of common sense ! would try the pro- 
ductions of faculties so sublime, by a standard of 
criticism so pitiful ? It would be taking the weight 
of lightning by a steelyard, or the bolminess of dew 
with a saccharometer ! Put a scruple of common 
Bense into one scale, and Ariel into the other, — 
Ariel will infallibly kick the beam (if AriePs head 
be not previously broken). But for the scruple 
of common sense substitute a world of fancy, — 
and you have Ariel incontinently bump oa the 
floor ! 
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By the same method of reasoning it may be showi^ 
(if the reader have any qualms on the subject), that 
The Midsummer-Night's Dream, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Comus, and even the Paradise Lost, are 
really excellent productions. Scilicet: referring 
them to a congenial standard of value. In the way 
of imagination they are, it may be fearlessly as- 
serted, transcendencies which the genius of Apollo 
himself never reached to : though in the way of 
common sense they are, for a great part, if the truth 
must be told, mere absurdities, which would be 
disowned by the edible proprietor of a cockleshell 
could he speak, — or make a very. spaniel-cuK blush 
for his sagacity; were blushing the fashion amongst 
puppies. 

Invention is creative Reason ; Imagination, poe^ 
tical invention ; 'Fancy, light imagination ; Fantasy^ 
eccentric fancy. Into this mental progressioii Rea- 
son undoubtedly enters as a common term pervading 
the whole series; but in a constantly decreasing 
ratio. Even the . last and most distant branch. 
Fantasy, contains some of the radical pith of Reason : 
otherwise. Insanity would be its proper name, which 
is indeed extravagant (or irrational) fantasy. Whilst, 

• 

therefore, I deprecate rationality, it is only, in a de- 
gree beyond what is fairly to be required from the 
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subject, whether iin«gmative,fanciful,or^Mto«aarf. 
[Not fantastical, Reader. To use a yrotd in bad 
odor isaverbkl sophism, which F shall not permit.] 
Now, in the case of those subjects whifch I am about 
to bring forward, common sense would be rationality 
of that superfluous 'degree, being in fact nothing 
but an unreasonable degree of reason: ErgOy I 
fervently protest agaiilst it in my reader, as out of 
all proportion with that degree of rationality justly 
to be expected in works of fancy. If, therefore, he 
do unfortunately happen to be oppressed with such 
a commodity, I would beseech him to put it out of 
his head altogether, and lay it up for future use in 
some empty receptacle,— his neighbour^spericranium 
for instance. As good a way of getting rid of it as 
any that I know, would be to fold it up neatly in 
a sheet of paper, and dir^t it-^''Siiuire Blanks of 
Blank^HaXif — whose friends may perhaps consider 
it in him an acquisition. 

From the very great interest which I appear to 
take in this matter, the reader would naturally con- 
clude that I am the Author of my own Book. No 
such thing. The Book is mihe, but I am not the 
Author of it ; that is to say,— of more tha!n about 
a third. After having so long dissembled, it is 
time that I should ingenuously acknowledge to 
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whom I am indebted for the ^^eatest (if not the 
best) part of this volume^ rendering a just tribute 
to departed merit^ yet taking especial care that my 
own be not overlooked. 

Seven Stories, Narratives;^ or Adventures (which 
you will), together with a Title-page and Epistle 
Dedicatory, compose the invaluable work before 
you. Of the two latter pieces I am enabled con- 
scientiously to declare, myself, the author, as much 
fs of the very sentence I ^m now writing. What- 
ever glory^ therefore, may accrue from these,belongs, 
in justice, solely and wholly to me. 

Of the seven other pieoes, three are domestic in 
their nature, — and I will not disavow them. But 
here I am compelled to descend a step lower as an 
author^ and acknowledge that these are not, pro- 
perly speaking, my own composition ; they are no- 
thing.more than simple relations of events to which 
I was a casual witness. I have, merely given plain 
facts in plain language; so that, I frankly pre- 
monisb the reader, whatever trifling degree of in- 
terest he; may find in them, whatever feeling they 
may possibly display, belongs not to the relator, 
but to the incidents, themselves. — Can this be so ? 
Can / ever have really and deeply felt incidents 
of the kind alluded to, remote as they must be fix)m 
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every thing like badinage and cajolery? Andifnot, 
why do I attempt to describe them? — To this I 
will only reply, that levity is a good mask to hide 
the savage workings of despair, but the heart may 
weep even those very tears which laughter seems to 
bring firom the eyes. Sharper emotions than, I 
hope, will ever lacerate your bosom, happy Header ! 
have not left mine altogether as unscathed as you 
think it* Some men fly to the bowl as a scare for 
bitter thoughts ; others find more relief in whim, 
jest, and raillery. When the soul is out on these 
wild excursions, Anguish will have little whereon 
to wreak itself,— for the heart, Grod help it ! is 
nearly a cajmt mortuunu 

Of the four remaining articles, this is a straight- 
forward account. The last is written by an ob- 
scure young man, one G—- D— , who twinkled in 
the literary hemisphere a year or two ago, but has 
lately disappeared. He was rather an anomiEdy. 
Some of his friends were good enough to caU him 
a genius ; for which he always (being of a very 
grateful temper) made them a bow. Others of 
them thought he was mad, and were even consi- 
derate enough to inform him of his deplorable 
situation ; to these also he returned every due ac- 
knowledgment. I myself, who ought to have known 
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him, could not exactly say which he was* Some- 
times I thought him the one, scAnetimes the other, 
sometimes neither, sometimes both. Yet we had 
been inseparable for thirty years ! I loved him as 
myself; but he, wayward mortal ! though by in- 
clination I am sure my sincerest well-wisher, often- 
times exhibited himself my greatest enemy. He 
has frequently, on pretence of doing me a service, 
injured me beyond reparation ; and indeed to him 
are almost all the misfortunes of my life attri- 
butable. But I could never prevail on myself to 
throw him off, although by a most unhandsome 
trick of his (spirting vinegar through his teeth or 
out of a quill) he mortally offended several of my 
best friends, who would never afterwards approach 
me, but always took off their hats at a respectful 
distance. Notwithstanding this foolish propensity, 
he was naturally of an hypochondriac, melancholy 
disposition, which was no doubt augmented by the 
nervous sensibility of his frame, and the delicacy of 
his constitution. Such a temperament is usually 
coupled with an imaginative brain, and a romantic 
turn of thinking ; he was indeed a day-dreamer of 
no ordinary extravagance, and was perpetually 
creating such labyrinths of thought around him. 
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that no wttider if he was sometimes lost in them. 
But in the main he was as sound as I am, and 
could eren laugh as I did at the excesses into 
which his enthusiasm led him. Some of his com- 
positions were lesfr irregular, and indeed as works 
of fancy their norv^dty of cooiception and imagery 
may perhaps recommend them with those who have 
just as severe a contempt for meteors, and just as 
profound an admiration for paving-«tones, as I wish 
them. It is, however, in^r(^)er, as well as imma^ 
terial, to dilate further upon these matters. I have 
only to say, that Lilian of tH£ Vale was written 
by him : that he bequeathed it to me as a mark 
of his singular affection : and that I now give it 
publicity, in the hope that by so doing I may gra- 
tify not only the reader, but the spirit of D — 
himself, which perhaps ev^i yet hovers about me 
and prompts this resolution. 

The Enchanted LyrX' I found amongst a col- 
lection of MSS. in the possession of the Right Hon. 
Lord I—, whose unparalleled kindness to me, upon 
all occasions where I have solicited it, merits my 
deepest gratitude. I feel partioulariy obliged. to his 
lordship for the liberality with which, he peianitted 
me to transcribe this curious narrative, and make use 
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of it as my own. You also, oouiteous Reader, teill 
perhaps confess a share in the obligation, when you 
are sensible of its value. Of the Author there is no 
record. The noble lord himself, however, favoured 
me with his suspicions : a person named I**— (one 
of the family), whose life, as far as it couJd be 
known (for he was a kind of lay recluse), accorded 
very well with the Narrative, was, in his lordship's 
opinion, the writer of it. 

The Adventures of Pbdbo Ladbon were pro- 
cured by a gentleman who went over to New Spain 
on a mining speculation, and travelled through a 
considerable part of that empire. He had been 
told that in the neighbourhood of Acapulco a great 
treasure was to be discovered ; thither he sailed, 
and there he found these Adventures. As to any 
thing else, however, he did not find even as much 
gold dust as had been thrown in his eyes. So he 
returned to cast himself into my arms, where, after 
mingling the usual complement of tears and oon- 
gmtulations, he prevailed with me to lend my 
humble assistance in coining the treasure for general 
circulation. From the mint it was transferred into 
my Book as a convenient depoidtory, and from 
thence I hope it will be transferred into the coffer 
of your memory. 
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Of the Dead Man's Dbeam (which is evidently 
a translation from the Grerman), I have said in the 
Introduction all that I omit here concerning its 
history. 

These four latter-mentioned pieces are of the 
imaginative cast,-a species of writmg in which no 
one would be more apt to indulge than I, if an 
abundance of taste for it, united with an uncom- 
monly meagre genius, were qualification sufiScient. 
This I believe is hardly the case, and most un- 
feignedly do I regret it. Ima^ation has ever 
been considered one of the highest faculties of the 
mind, and when rightly exerdsed, capable of af- 
fording the most exquisite mental pleasure of which 
human beings are susceptible. To satisfy my love^ 
and to supply my incapacity, I have laboured to 
collect several pieces of that character, and have 
been, as I think, not unsuccessful. I beg, how* 
ever, that for this my word may not' be taken* 
Infallibility is not a hobby of mine : all of it which 
remains amongst men (since Aristotle relinquished 
the monopoly) is divided,— and I believe pretty 
equally,-^between Popes and Almanack-makers. 
Far be it from me to infringe on such high pre^ 
tensions ! 

In the present scarcity of poetry, I am glad it 
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has so happened that my collection is interspersed 
with a sufficient share of it, — which is amongst the 
most serious matters for perusal in this volume. 
You may have read Shakspeare and Milton ; but 
I can assure you, Friend, and boldly too, — there is 
nothing like the poetry of my Book in either of 
them. Not but I think several parts of their works 
very respectably written : to assert, however, that 
the poems with which I here present you are ^^ very 
respectably written,^ would be nothing short of 

(forgive me, Reader !) a dowivight . Mark, 

I do not say either truth or untrvih : Should you 
think lit to make the assertion, you can supply the 
omission yourself. 

The most agreeable paragraph in a work is ge- 
nerally — Finis. After having spread my Dedi- 
cation into a Treatise, the reader perhaps would have 
no objection to see my Finis here. Were I not 
tome to the end of what I had to say, I should 
hardly gratify him ; but the truth is, I have. There 
remains but one thing further to do, and that is 
indispensable to a genuine dedication. 

When I look aroimd me and behold the many 
pretenders to literature, and virtii, who throng up 
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the court, the club, and the drawing-room^ — when 
I observe on all sides of me innumerable Maecenases, 
dilettanti, connoisseurs, and others, who would be 
thought to patronise genius, as if they could relish 
it, — where is it [Possible for me to fix on a person 
to whom I may with more justice and propriety 
dedicate my Book, than — ^You? Your perfect 
knowledge in all the arts which adorn or enhghten 
human nature, 'the exquisite refinement of your 
taste, the various and profound researches you have 
made into Divinity, Law, and Physic, — ^thie ur- 
banity of your disposition, the lustre of your wit, 
the sprightliness of your conversation, and the po- 
lished elegance of your manners, — together with 
the amiability of your temper^ the generosity of 
your spirit, and the magnanimity of your soul, — 
but above all, the truly Christian piety which has 
signalised every action of your exemplary life, — 
combine to render you at once the glory and the 
delight of this age ! Were I to seek for a higher 
object of veneration, I should travel in vain to 
India or the pole ! Accept, therefore, this tribute 
of respect to your unspeakable merits. If my work 
should be so fortunate as to meet your single appro- 
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bation, I shall consider that alone a sufficient in- 
ward for my labours, and rest contented with the 
good opinion of one whose veiy name is a passport 
to all futurity ! 

With the utmost revereace 

and humility, 

I am, 

Reader, 

Your most obedient, 

most devoted, 

9 

and most faithful 
Servant, and passionate Admirer, 

Guy Penseval. 



Brooklakds, 
January Isi, 182(}. 
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My patrimonial estate is small: though the 
grounds for their extent are not poor, they are pro- 
fitless. Were they devoted to the purposes of agri- 
culture^ I should be worth some hundreds a year ; 
I am now worth scarcely one. Prudence, in the 
shape of an old gray-headed domestic, who nursed 
my father, and played with his ; who serves me as 
butler, gardener, steward, and counsellor ; often 
suggests the wisdom of such a measure : I acknow- 
ledge and despise it. Yet this is neither from in- 
dolence, though I am idle ; nor from contempt of 
money, though I care little for it. The real secret 
is, that I cannot bear to destroy — let the sober- 
minded stare !^I cannot bear to destroy the world 
of romance, which is shut up within the hills that 
svuTound my home. If happiness be the end of 
life, what matter whence we derive it ? What should 
I gidn by converting my paradise into a corn-field ? 
—the felicity of a full purse. And what should I 

c2 
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lose ? — All that to me makes life worth possessing, 
— the pleasucet which is aloueto l^ foimd in a soli- 
tude lovely as wn^- The m^n . of th^. world may 
smilp at^tWi^, and q^\ ilig^ly.. ,. Wlyj^fiQ.iVi?.; jet 
what is the diff^epjce^lietw^en us? JHe fpepds a life 
of bustle and an^ej^^.to repose in a mArble ton^b : 
I dreaijn away my l)pprs in peaq^ tp sleep. on a 
softer pillow. . Which of ib has th^ f^dvantage ?— 
Ay, but domestic connexions are wij^h me out of the 
question. §o jthey ^^f(x\A so njiujch th^ bett^. If 
other men choose to doubly th^pl^s^sw^s pf Jthis life, 
(as the theory is,) I prefer having to j^ndure its single 
pains. Indeed) a visionary, as I am^ should have 
as little to do with reality m his deeds as in his 
thoughts* He who has peopled hk d^yndreams 
with aerial beings, should take car^ l^pw b^ en- 
counters physical oqqs. : Angels.. may .ivalk the 
earth; but if jso, it is liQti in. ft^ shapes. of :)K€men. 
He might perhaps, reatbe the^^4f,,pjr his.|ancy 
among men ; but witb bj^Ul^p fiM|e?J^ese.,^wJd.pro. 
bably not be found s^cb,lwml?^,(^^^pl^^ 
him in feet keep hims^ to Jjiflasf^lf ^ %i^thQi^|i he 
enter the world as deliberat^y wA :^fW^iiP?^ly ^ he 
may, it is pdcj^ but hi^ di§fflpp9WtWe.Wt.x%i:e will 
make him go rather hastily out pf ,i^ . , . s t ^ 
Solitude, then, is not so much my necessity as my 
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inclination. I have neither love for society, nor in 
those agreeable qualities of mind, manner, and di&- 
position, which would make society love me. To 
confess a truth, — I once made the<experiment, more 
from curiosity than a desire to succeed : but it was 
Uke to have cost me my own good opinion, as weU as 
that of my acquaintances ; Who, whilst I remained in 
seclusion, voted me a philosopher, but the moment 
I exhibited rnyself in society, set me down as a fool. 
I always found myself so embarrassed in. the presence 
of others, 'and et'cry one so emblajiraissed in mine, — I 
was so ]!)erpetually infringing the rule of politeness, 
saying or dc^ng awkward things, telling unpalatable 
truths, dr givitig heterodox opinions on matters long 
since estiJb^lished as proper, agreeable, beconung, 
and the contrary, by the common creed of the 
world ; ther'e was so^much to offend, and so little to 
conciliate iii my m:annerd; arrogant at one time, 
puling at aiiothef; dull when I should have been 
entertainii^gt l6qu&cious wlien I should have beea 
silent, (foo!' I )[^6tftd sometimes be very witty out 
of place, and v^ry instructive upon uninteresting 
topics ;) I was, in fine, such ati incomprehensible, un- 
systematized, impersonal compound of opposite qua- 
lities, with no overwhelming power of mind to carry 
off, as I have seen in others, these heterogeneous 
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particles in a flood of intellectuality, that I quickly 
perceived obscurity was the sphere in which Nature 
had destined me to shine ; and that the very best 
compliment my fviends could pay me, when I had left 
them, was to forget me and my fiiults for ever. At 
first, indeed, there were several persons who Uked, 
or seemed to like me, from a certain novelty or 
freshness in my manner ; but as soon as that wore off 
they liked me no longer. I was an *^ odd being,^ 
or a ^^ young inaa of some genius, but very sm- 
gular C* something to fill up the gaps of tea-taUe 
conversation, when the fineness of the evening, and 
the beauty of the prospect, had been already dis- 
cussed by the party. 

With the other sex, in particular, though perhaps 
not an object of positive dislike, I was the most uni- 
versal no-favourite that ever kyved their society. 
This was even amusingly obvious. I found on all 
sides of me the most ordinary fellows, in every 
respect, contrive to make interest in some woman^s 
breast. No ! I never could do the same. They 
would turn from me to converse with a- coxcomb: 
nay, what was worse, with the merest common- 
placer ; for coxcombry has something in it naturally 
agreeable to female taste ; they would turn from me, 
and forget me, till accident or good manners obliged 
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them to recognize me as their partner. And this even 
when I thought my conversation was most brilliant 
and attractive ! — They laughed at the few first things 
I said — grew weary — ^looked vacantly at son^ething 
passing in a distant comer of the room, whilst I was 
uttering my smartest remarks — ^begged my pardon — 
were very attentive for a moment — and looked away 
again ! This is an infalliUe criterion of indiffer- 
ence : she who will not lend you an ear» will never 
give you a heart. The surest proof of a woman^s 
love for you, is that she listens to y<)U« How often 
have I watched the countenance of my fair compa- 
nion, trying her by this mterion ; and with a bitter 
smile acknowledged the inevitable result ! Women 
too, who, as I was a man of some literary and intel- 
lectual pretension, wished to seem my admirers !— » 
But, a slight question from a drawing-room tactician, 
and I was left my own auditor* I do not blame 
this involuntary n^kct ; nor do I mean to insinuate 
any charge of frivolity against the sex. A moment- 
ary elevation of the brow, and a suppressed sigh, 
which could neither be observed nor interpreted, 
was my only reply to their sweet apologies for in- 
attention. What could I do? It were vain to dis- 
play resentment ; absurd to appear jealous of that 
attention which, it was evident, I had shown my- 
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self deiScient in qualities to engage. All that a man 
has to do in such a case, that is, if he be a man of 
sprit and pride, who will not acc^a marble hand 
instead of a glowing one,— 4s to retire • at once, and 
for ever. Such w«b my ease, and Hnefar-mj deter- 
minatioiL Thoii^ neither iftglyv deformed, nor 
Tulgar, I eould never^ and wliat wtta ^nme^ I feU 
that I -could nei^^, — ^gam a wonuttV.beart One 
I brieve would lia^e*— net loured— 4»ut^]ilied me, if 
I had permitted her; but thd sevedty of Bay man- 
ner nipt the bud of her affection before it had blos- 
somed. In truth, I possessed none ol tbotfe graces 
either of person,' address, or conv^^rsation^ which 
steal upon the fancy of a woman,- and dlivis93ly se- 
duce the soul out bf her^'boaom, < -The^read^ will 
perhaps observe, on rea£ng tktsr pakBgrapbi» fthat it 
sufficiently accoilntB fcriflie imf»gaint»iMxf the first. 
Perhaps so: butthereape^ytherreasons* Thesociety 
of my Egeria had spcalfid-'iiie^iforriha^^f.a wife. 
Of thisnomoreat pmcnt*) \. • r,,H> . (>' .> 

Amongst nien,.al»,.a.8BntiinBBt^ioiM{d)raiBeiwould 
now and then caoope from me^'td show tl ma not a 
perfect specimen of idiocy r but: rli.wfoligeDerally 
Tery duU and tiresome ;> either* \abaBrp dumb, or 
what is more insufferable, a tDonopoltst of talk, 
loud, dogmatic, and elaborate. In my very hap- 
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piest moods, I found myself unable to support that 
description of > light and easy cottyersation which 
makes int«NM)iirsev agreedUe, tnd ^hh(Mit which 
friendship itself grows languid. I never could 
make alri^nd, or if I made one, I soon lost him. 
He took me at first for a geniuo.; but found me at 
last a verf dnli gentleman. I had a knaekf of utter- 
ing singuktritieS) which. were mistaken for clever- 
ness ; but as floon as my stock wafe out^ I had only 
puerilities to offisr. My mind was, not ri^^h, and my 
temper rather whimsioal than lively. Last night I 
said two- or three of these odd things ; to-day my 
friend calls^ expecting more. I have nothing to 
say, but^^^H^avifenly morning ! — Good for crops !— 
What's the news ?-**«r, Well ! how have you been 
ever since f ->^He . yawii% shidces hands, wishes good 
day^ and "escapeS'Wi^ all decent precipitation. Yet 
I see ail around, nen-M^hoare neither wits, sages, 
nor sch6laiis^ 'by- professions entertain one another 
joyously and good humonredlyi They link arm in 
arm, andwtallcaway^ jokkig, laughing^ and pleased 
with' each bthcci - Laknc am lalways alone. Though 
I have' dipped ^into Newton and Ld^bnitz, studied 
Locke, Venfladr, and Machiavel, can repeat whole 
speeches fiom, Demosthenes and Cicero, and know 
Shakspeare better than my own tragedies ! — I cannot 
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solve this enigma, except in a way more simple than 
creditable. 

A life of such mortification was not long to be 
endured : a hair-shirt and a hermitage were far 
preferable After a short trial, therefore, I turned 
on my heel,, and bid society good bye. With the 
feelings of one who has been on a toilsome and an 
unsuccessful journey, I flew into the boBom of my 
beloved retreat, and gave thanks to Heaven, as I 
closed the gates, that I found myself (Hice more 
within them. 

A thick shrubbery separates my little domain 
from the wold outside, that stretches in winding 
pastures, amid tufts of heath and fern, to the end 
of sight I thought the wild birds that sung in 
the furze and brambles welcomed me back, twitter- 
ing the news to each other. As I shut the gate after 
me, a huge bee rose from under my feet, and set 
forth, humming loudly before me all the way up 
the avenue, as if to trumpet *my approach to home. 
The cottage looked as humble as ever, and as 
happy. No covetous genie had transported it, in 
my absence^ to his eastern paradise, and left me a 
palace instead, to take care of. Ev«ry thing was 
precisely as I had left it ; except that an ambitious 
jessamine, which was a mere shrub at my departure. 
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had mounted to the thatch, and, drooping majes- 
tically over the gable of the building, sat weaving a 
crown of flowers for herself, as if the queen of the 
garden. .Her tyrannous disposition went no farth^; 
her love of glory cost no lives ; it spent itself in 
show and pageantry; so I let her wreathe her 
diadem in peace, and queen it as long as she was 
able. Within, all my books lay in the exact state of 
disorder I had last seen them in : Ariosto wide open 
on my desk, Shakspeare flat on his Midsummer* 
Nighf s face, Plato with a pen-knife in his heart, 
and Burton the Anatomist of Melancholy, standing 
on his head, with a piece of red tape coming out at 
his heels, like a pasteboard dancing-man. Several 
miscellaneous volumes, from Euclid down to the 
Arabian Nights, were strewn on the table, sofa, and 
carpet besideit ; papers innumerable, with extracts, 
memoranda, scraps of prose and of poetry, quilted 
the floor with patterns of all shapes and dimensions. 
Antony had lived long enough with me to know 
my humoUr ; he had not even blown away the dust 
that covered the whole library, lest he should disturb 
the locality of my papers ; I am sure he would not 
have dared to remove a book from its place, though 
the house were in flames, but let them die on the 
posts I had assigned them, like good soldiers. 
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In my bed-rooiir,' however, there h^ been sad 
refotmatibn. Old Margery, with 'all the natural 
obstinacy of her sex, would never give lip her right 
to manage it as she pleased; so I was e'^en obliged 
to yield the point to her. All the books and papers, 
which I had unluckily been reading there, were 
now neatly piled 6n a shelf, and a large cqrking-pin 
stuck through the latter to keep them together. I 
even remarked, (though I ^hotrld tie loth *to accuse 
Margeiy of su6h kti ininfdibus d^sigh, especially as 
I believe she could not read,y ^hat It had* been' run 
tlux)ugh a very passionate speech Fhad written- for 
a lover, beginning—" I atn pierced to the soul, my 
charming Eliza,^ &c. The Counterpane and dra- 
pery of my^little camp-b^ looked like shbw-flakes, 
weft together for Hyraetfs nuptial coiich, and the 
sheets were- such as Chastity herself might have 
lain in. My parlour was also in the same unpoetical 
state of order and precision ; for the only freak of 
romance in which I ever knew Margery to indulge^ 
was, one day, when she tbok It into her head (in- 
spired, perhaps,, by a glass of cherry-brandy that I 
had given her,) to send me up a boiled mutton- 
chop for dinner, and three roasted turnips instead 
of potatoes. It was just such a thing as I might 
have done, tipsy or sober ; and just such a thing as 
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Petrarch might have been prood to do : so much 
out of the commoxi way, and sp di^^nt from what 
any being of ordinary common jBenae would, ever 
think of doing. ... 

After having p^ti^tiy 8too4 4)lopg sieg^ of ques- 
tions and exclamations from M^^g^ry on ope tdde, 
and Antony on the other» I at length made my way 
through the hall to the back of the house into the 
garden. Here Mr* Ajntony h^ been playing ^^. old 
Margery^ amongst; %h^ beds ; th^y iirere all disposed 
into rhomboids, oblongs^ triax^gjes^ and trapeziums 
of every form .ai)d figure. My. poor flowers were 
all hanging th^ b^4 ^t their own and ^ach other'^s 
condition, hedged in on all sides, and forbidden to 
mingk cheeks or lips, to ramble or straggle where- 
ever tl;itey d^pse, a^ I .had.pe^nnitted them. But 
each stood in a nice htd^ ppddle of wet clay, like a 
damsel jjgi Suij^y iclqthcia?, who baa got herself into 
the mine ;}op}d^g ^^ if s|)e WjOtuId give the world to 
step put of ii^,.. only {for, feaj: of soiling her stockings. 
The walks, lyere all smoothed and weeded ; I could 
have pic^e,(j[ a^ i)ci?dle qff the gravel ; and the bor- 
ders of pidyet, gentian, box- wood, and bachelors^- 
buttons, were all. tirimmed as close and as straight 
as if Antony had served an apprenticeship to a 
hair<^lresser. Nothing was wild as I wished it; 
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there was not a shade to conceal a pigmy; so I 
flung myself down the lawn, and was in the heart 
of my grove ere the wind could have whispered my 
coming. 

Here, indeed, was I in the sanctuary of my soli- 
tude, the shrine of my retreat; no f»ofane step 
could intrude upon my privacy; no curious eye 
could penetrate the mysteries of this sacred gloom. 
Here every thing was wild, overgrown, enormous. 
The oaks appeared to stop the fleecy clouds in their 
passage ; the elm spread a vault of green darkness 
around her; the tall larch and the stately pine 
nodded like giants at each other. All was depth 
and shadow, stillness and sildice. Not a beam shot 
through to gild the pillared aisles of the forest; 
not a sound nor a motion came to disturb their pro- 
found repose. Methinks it is in such a place that 
the mighty dead should lie ! Where all is dim, 
and solemn, and grand; where the winds might 
roar their eternal dirge, and the heavens themselves 
appear to weep their dissolution. The boldest 
heart might quail amid the holy precincts ; their 
very ashes would seem to breathe a sacred horror 
through the place; and he who trembled at the 
sight of the living man, would still do his marble 
reverence. But a statue in the garish aisle of a 
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church ! with which, only for the palisade or the 
pedestal, we might rub skirts if we pleased ; which 
we might treat with any familiarity, even to pulling 
its nose, when the Cicerone^s back was turned ! 
Miserable ambition ! If the gods had made me a 
great man, I would build my mausoleum in the 
midst of a forest. The next most magnificent place 
of sepulture to this, would be a grave in the very 
lowest pit at the bottom of the ocean. Though 
your tomb would be invisible, the everlasting peal 
of the waves above you would be a lullaby for such a 
sleep. Why do people object so much to a ^^ watery 
grave t^-^The Jishes^ sir. Ay, ay; true. Who 
would not rather be eaten of worms, than of fishes ? 
The former only be^crawl and bo-slime one ; this is 
decent ! The latter fairly swallow us ; Ugh ! — But 
I am wandering. To myself. 

As I stumbled down the nigged pathway that 
leads to the bottom of the dell, the brambles which 
grew on both sides had knit themselves into a mass 
which I could scarcely pierce ; and the long lush 
grass touched my ears with its seedy pendants, as I 
tore myself throu^ the underwood. Another rush, 
and I was at the brink of the river. Ho ! my^ noble 
torrent I — Do you still rave as loudly as ever ? — A 
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burst of foam, that covered me all over with pearls, 
was the rude salutation it returned. On my left 
hand were the rocky steps mounting to the platform 
Vhich overhangs the waves, and commands a .view 
of the glen. I stood for a moment, whilst the weeds 
that dabbled in the spray swung backwards and 
forwards as the waves came and weatj twisting 
their Hthe arms about my feet, and sprinkKng me 
plentifully with the element in which they them- 
selves delighted to lave. Hush ! said I, raising my 
hand. There was no soimd, but that made by the 
god of the torrent; who would not hush at my 
bidding. The noise of his urn was indesinent ; you 
could hear it ring under-ground through the whole 
length of the valley ; indeed, the hurly kept up by 
it and the waves was so uniform and perpetual, that 
the ear, after a short familiarity with it, mistook it 
for a condition of the place, and almost forgot it alto- 
gether. I thought, in fact, that I had heard a dif- 
ferent sound ; the wind, perhaps. An acorn fell at 
my feet : a chesnut-tree, at which I was gazing, 
with its green cone of leaves, each carrying a little 
castle, and making the whole look like a hillock 
sprinkled with miniature turrets, one above the 
other, began to dance them like puppets. Ay, it 
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must have been the wind, said I, and the pebbles 
crackled under my foot, as I sprang up to the 
platform. 

I entered my grotto. This is a small round 
building of incrusted pebbles and cement ; thatched, 
and having a broad eave in front. I had it erected 
on this spot, to hold my books and papers, as I 
generally spent most of my time near it.- The eave 
is supported by stems of trees,, which form a kind 
of rustic colonnade in front of the grotto ; and the 
floor beneath this is paved with blue and white 
pebbles, which a virtuoso would perhaps dignify 
with the name of rude mosaic. I have lined my grot 
with thick moss, and hung it with various fantas- 
tical ornaments which I should be afraid to specify. 
There are, however, among the number, a marble 
Faun, and a Syrinx, upon which I think I may 
pride myself; a Hercules, an Apollo, and a Venus 
Anadyomene, of course ; several conchs, which a 
Triton might bl6w, though I cannot ; the horns of 
a real Satyr, as I contend, (notwithstanding that 
an ignorant dilettante, to whom I showed them, 
affirmed they were those of a goat ;) together with 
a small collection of antiques, in bronze and alabas- 
ter, such as a connoisseur might pass without cri-' 
ticism, if he were as good-natured as connoisseurs 
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generally are — not. I have a shelf of medals, and 
another of minerals ; two pretty large, cases of sea- 
shells, and some river ones ; likewise an aviary of 
birds, stuffed so much to the life, that they do all 
but sing and fly away. The best item of the cata- 
logue is a choice cabinet of books, though not 
very extensive. The remainder of this inventory I 
must suppress : no one would hear of vipers stopped 
up in long bottles—relics from churchyards — or 
a piece of John Zisca^s drum-skin — or— Pugh ! 
pugh ! Away with them ! 

I pass a good deal of my time ^ideavouring to 
philosophise amid these works of nature and of 
art ; — ^but, ah ! much more of it in, I fear, a less 
profitable kind of meditation, where I am now going 
— I opened the latticed door which leads from the 
grotto into my bower. My bower! my beloved, 
my solitary, bower! the home' of my home! the 
leafy temple of my paradise ! the loveliest, sweetest 
spot of my romantic vale ! Here have I dreamed 
away the hours in the shade of unen^vded lau- 
rels ! here have I sung my humble lays to the 
whispering applause of the branches ; and wreathed 
a secret chaplet of flowers for my hair! — Here 
have I listened to the invisible melodist who sighs 
away her soul amid the leaves ; to the unearthly 
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strains which are sung at times by the melan- 
choly spirit of this solitude, as she weeps o'er 
the Enchanted Lyre ! — At this moment the spirit 
seemed, indeed, to enter on its breezy wiiigs ; for a 
low murmuring sound spread gently over the waves 
of the air, and died away just as it reached my 
heart. 

Could this have^been the sound I had heard 
without? — It came from the top of the latticed 
door, where an JEohaxi lyre, nearly hidden among 
blossoms and green foliage, was always fixed. I 
gazed at it for a moment ; it uttered another plain- 
tive sound : I turned half away to catch its music 
more perfectly : it sighed, and was silent Getting 
upon the arm of my rustic couch, I took down the 
lyre : all its strings but two were broken ! — What 
a tumult, what a howling, and gnashing, when one 
of our heart-strings is snapt ; whilst here were a 
dozen gone for ever, and the being only sighed !•— 
But your lyre has no heart. Sir. Perhaps, not : I 
hope j/ou have, Sir. I mean your lyre has no feel* 
ingj Sir. Again I say, I hope you have, Sir. 'Slife ! 
Sir, I say your lyre has no sense, — ^no sensey Sir. 
And I say a third time, I hope you have. Sir; 
though indeed you give little proof of it in losing 
your temper. If I have improperly attributed that 

D 2 
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to an ^olian -Which it did not possess, it is not, pa*- 
haps, the first time that a hollow-hearted thing, 
gifted with the power of making a noise, but as 
empty of all matter as a spout, has been mistaken 
for a rational creature. 

I gave new bosom-strings to my lyre, and restored 
it to its place. The day was warm ; the hour the 
warmest ; so I threw myself on my couch, and let 
the wind, sifdng itself through- the veil of blossoms 
that hung all around, cool me with its odorous 
breath. My absence had, I found, given all the 
shrubs an opportunity to. run riot ; and they had 
spread themselves in such wanton luxuriance, 
stretching their fine tendrils over the sides and roof 
of the arbour, catching at every stem that could 
support them, and int e r twi n in g with ^ach other in 
festoons which hung almost down to the ground,— 
in fact, they had so overwhelmed the couch which 
I only meant they should embower, that I was in a 
manner drowned amid flowers and foliage ; looking 
like a lost Bacchanal, who had tumbled into a bed- 
full of vegetable beauties. One honeysuckle, in 
particular, had clambered up the arms and back 
of my couch ; then having, I suppose, grown beyond 
her strength, fell over it in a sort of canopy, leaving 
me just room to creep under, and forming an ar- 
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bour within an arbour. We all know how^ insolent 
this shrub is ! Another lady of the same family had 
woven the doorway that looks out to the river with 
her purple-streaked ribands, from bottom to top,, so 
as to shut out the view completely. A third of the 
sisterhood outside was domineering over tiie arbour 
itself, and looking down with the most sovereign 
contempt on the less aspiring plants beneath her. 
The lilac herself, whom one wpuld take, from her 
complexion, to be rather a modesty retiring kind of 
beauty, had been evidently spoiled by keeping such 
wanton society. I found her now crowding in her 
pale blue flowers at every interstice, endeavouring 
to gain a share of admiratiotn : and a laburnum too, 
having insinuated her slender arms through the 
roof, was dropping handfuls* of golden beads upon 
the floor ; seeming just as well inclined to exhibit 
her prodigality, as the other to display her vanity. 
A myrtle and ai^ eglantine, likewise, had grown out 
of all compa$9* But the most extravagant and 
inexcusable of tl^em all was a wild vine, the matron 
of the bow:er; whose arms embraced the whole, fa- 
mily of smaller shrubs within. I thought at her 
age I might have reckoned on a little more de- 
cency ; yet jshe had not only crowded the whole 
leafy vault with her ofispring, but, as I afterwards 
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perceived on going outside, had allied herself to 
two fatherly elms .at once, with whose rugged arms 
she was now mixing her delicate ones ; and stealing, 
as I plainly saw, as fast as she could to their bo- 
soms. I have no objection to a little gaiety, or 
even a little coquetting ; a spreading of the bosom, 
an interesting droop of the head, a swaying of the 
arms : nay, I could tolerate an approach to a kiss, 
so as the parties had been near neighbours and long 
acquainted. But to see them all flaunting and flirt- 
ing, clasping and embracing, gadding and vapour, 
ing here and every where ! It was too much. I am 
somewhat luxurious myself; but this was down- 
right licentiousness. So I determined at once to 
repress it ; and before I spent another hour in their 
company, to reduce these flowery dames and dam- 
sels to a state approaching rather more to propriety. 
As for the vine, after clipping ofi^ a few of her suck- 
lings within, I thought it better to wink at her pro- 
ceedings out of doors; her manners were plainly 
incorrigible. But the honeysuckle who had laced 
up my door, or rather spread her dark-green apron 
from post to post, as if for the mere purpose of 
shutting out the landscape, — she, I thought, was 
rather too young to take such airs upon her. Be- 
sides, J had perceived her frequently kissing her 
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hands to a spruce poplar who stood a few yards off^ 
and flirting her leaves at hini? which I did not ap- 
prove. Tired as I was, therefore, I took a pruning- 
hook from my grotto, and gave my wanton lady 
such a trimming as she will not recover this twelve- 
month. She is now cropt as close as a young 
quakeress ; and, being divested of h^ purple knots 
and dancing streamers, looks as prim as a burgo- 
master's daughter. — Forgive me, reader ! I cannot 
help speaking of these creatures as if they were 
living beings. I always talk to them as such. They 
are my only companions, and I cannot but address 
them in such endearing terms as beings so lovely 
deserve. They are to me in the place of so many 
mistresses. I sit in the midst of them like a sultan in 
his seraglio, caressing them one by one, whilst the 
afiPectionate things breathe out the warmest, sweetest 
sighs, as I kiss them, or draw them towards my bo- 
som. Even in solitude we must have our society. 
Give me a woman, as beautiful, as delicate, as ten- 
der, as constant — let her move as gracefully, and 
touch as gently, and speak as softly, and sigh as 
sweetly, and smile on me as dearly — as this wood- 
bine, or this lilac — Give me such a mistress ! — and 
blame me then if I woo any other flower. 

After having reduced my haram to some kind of 
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order, quite fatigued with the ungallant work, I 
again threw myself on my mossy lair, over which 
ihe shrubs had richly shed their leaves and flowers ; 
inddngitas soft and as fragrant as Zephyr's bed 
when he couches with Flora. I <x>uld now see the 
opposite side of the valley^ the tops of the rocks in 
mid-channel, and the swoln ridges of the billows 
curdling into foam, as they burst with a cry of rage 
on their stubborn opponents. The sight was grand, 
yet lovely ; about half-way up the adverse steep, 
and exactly^ fronting my bower, a green circuit 
without tree, or bush, or stone, to spot its velvet 
coat, was formed by a ring of oaks, that seemed to 
stand there, like Briareans of old, wielding their ' 
hundred hands, to gi^rd. the. consecrated, glade. 
Here, perhaps, the Dryads and Fauns. of the place 
meet to dance to the sound of the r^edand timbrel; 
or the elves which haunt these gcoves assemble to 
their moonlight revelry. Indeed I have frequently 
thought whilst I lay within my arbour^' my sens^ and 
eyes half shut to the perception of things, that I saw 
indistinctly, as if in a vision, the grotesque forms of 
those beings which we have heard of under the name 
of Satyrs, mingled with delicate girls in long hair 
and ivy girdles, whom I took for Dryads, in a 
kind of wild measure. Nay, I could almost swear. 
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that I have heard thdr distant laughter with each 
other, and the shrill sound of the pandean, like a 
shepherd^s pipe a great way off, accompiuiying their 
fantastic movements. But the moment I rubbed 
my eyes, and roused myself, to be sure that all I saw 
and heard was reality, — the whole choir disap- 
peared, music and ^all, leaving the glade as sunny 
and as silent as before. 

I am well aware diat any one who should assert 
the existence of such beings as Satyrs or Elves, 
would instantly be set down as a madman or a fool. 
But I have so long wished to believe it, that I some^ 
times forget I should not. Whilst threading the 
unfrequented paths of the grove, I have often been 
startled by something like an exclamation or a faint 
shriek ; and on looking through the dim walks, have 
either seen, or imagined I Baw,.a young female face 
peeping foi%an instant from behind the trunk of an 
elm, or a slender form, half concealed in long float- 
ing tresses, vanish into the distant gloom. By moon- 
light, also, I have sometimes, after intently observ- 
ing the grass, beheld it, as it were, quite alive with 
bright starry figures, that glittered to and fro, or in 
the form of a circle (where a ring was always sure 
to be found in the morning, as if beaten and stamped 
down with little feet). The dew sparkling and flit- 
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ting, as the springing blades threw it off their 
shoulders, most probably deceived me ; neither do 
I relate the following incident as a positive fact, 
because, from the dreamy state of my existence in 
this retirement, I am rarely able to separate what I 
have actually seen' from the visions that are perpe- 
tually floating before my eyes. 

One day that I had sauntered by the stream- 
side, to the uttermost end of the valley, reading the 
Tempest,— or, more properly speaking, ruminating 
on the strange world of enchantment discovered in 
that beautiful phantasma, until I was nearly be- 
wildered, myself, — I came to a little recess, made by 
two gray rocks at the brink of the waves. I had 
to wet my feet in getting into it. Several tall daf-* 
fodils stood looking at themselves in th^ quiet lake 
between these rocky promontories. A wild bee flew 
over from the other side of the river, and peering 
into one of the flowers, seemed to have taken fright 
at something it saw there, for it immediately shot 
away up the valley as fast as it could. I bent over 
the waves, and saw clearly, in the reflected bell of 
one of the' lilies, something cradled up like an infant 
asleep ; rocking to and fro as the wind moved the 
flowers. The sight was but a moment : awakened, 
I suppose, by the cry of astonishment which I 
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involuntarily uttered, the creature, whatever it was, 
instantly mounted into the air, and was lost. It 
appeared to me not more than an inch long. Its 
body looked like a very diminutive toy, made in 
the shape of a human creature ; and of a substance 
resembling embodied light, (if there is such a 
thing,) faintly tinged with a warm blush-colour. It 
had wings, of a silvered gauzy texture, springing 
from its shoulders. As it mounted the sky its 
golden hair glittered like a little comet', and was the 
last speck of it I discerned. — ^Again, I say, this 
may have been a dream. Nay, it must. 

To return to my bower. I lay there in a trance 

of delight, for I know not how long ; the scene be* 

> 

fore me thinning itself into a vision, which came 
and went as I closed and opened my eyes. The 
leafy beauties of my bower rustled their silken 
dresses as they strove to approach me, and filled 
the air with the delicious perfume of their sighs. A 
very inaudible breeze of sound rose at times from the 
l3rre. It would have been, indeed, altogether indi- 
stinguishable by an ear not well accustomed to se- 
parate every other noise, however slight, from the 
continuous booming of the river. It seemed now 
an inward murmur of satisfaction at the recovery 
of its powers; or, perhaps, of secret pleasure at the 
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return of its master : yet its murmurs, even in joy, 
could not forget their natural tone of woe ; its veiy 
thankfulness had the air of complaint ; and its weU 
come was sadder than another being^s adieu. 

There is something, beyond doubt, rery extraor- 
dinary about this little instrument. I can scarcely 
prevent myself thinking with Milton, and indeed 
all the great poets and philosophers, that ^* millions 
of spiritual creatures walk the earth, both when we 
wake and when we sleep ;^ and that one of them 
has taken possession of this lyre for her own solace, 
and my entertainment. Perhaps the soul of some 
tender-hearted maiden, who had been forsaken, and 
died, inhabits this secret tenement, and still con- 
tinues to breathe her melancholy tale of woe and 
desertion over its strings? Perhaps, it is the ha- 
bitation of one of those nocturnal minstrels who are 
said to charm the weary moon on her endless pil- 
grimage, when the chill air makes her pale and 
disconsolate ? Perhaps it belongs, as its name would 
indicate, to the god of the wind ? 

I cannot tell how this may be, but certainly it is 
not without some shade of reason, that I call it the 
I&nchanted Lyre; as will be albwed, I am sure^ 
after a few words of explanation. Upon a sultry 
evening in June, after having sat reading^ till my 
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sight grew dim, I threw aside the book, and re- 
signed myself to one of those luxurious fits of me- 
ditation in which I love to indulge. The shades 
fell thicker and thicker imperceptibly^ and my eyes 
gradually closed with the day. Yet I did not sleep, 
but merely fell into that ambiguous state of sensa- 
tion to which I have before alluded, as if I were 
buried in a cloud, and saw, and felt every thing 
without me, through its misty medium. 1 could dis- 
cern the evening stars through the fringe of my eyes, 
but they locked like little moons in a halo ; I could 
hear the sullen chime of the water, but it seemed 
to roll, like muffled thunder, far, far beneath my 
feet. The myrtles near my couch iiegan to shiver 
in the wind, and the harp to sigh. 1 listened as the 
melody alternately rose and fell ; now low, tremu- 
lous and breezy, now rapid and shrill. Night and 
slumber fell yet deeper upoa n^e; but my sense 
was still awake to the mournful and unequal thrill- 
ing of the lyre. After some time, my thoughts in- 
voluntarily adapting themselves to the measure, I 
began toimagine some incoherent words which might 
suit it. It. was so wild, and out of rule, however, 
that this was impossible. I desisted ; but rousing 
myself a little, continued to mark its numbers. In 
a few moments I heard the following words as di- 
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stiDctly as I ever heard my owu. They seemed to 
proceed from the lyre, and were exactly suited to 
the measure, irregular as it may appear. 

I am for aye — for ever, ever sighing : 
My voice is full of woe, as my breast is of pain ;— 
Like a broken-hearted lover continually dying, 
I can only raise my voice to die over again ! 

Rude breathes the blast? — My bosom 'gins a-thrilling. 
All lonely as I hang in these lyrical bowers ; 
And I wail as if the winds the sweet infant-bnds were killing. 
As if the cruel tempest did murder the flowers ! 

Sweet, low, and soft^ is the light zephyr blowing? — 
Ah ! not the less I murmur, not the less I sigh ; 
Sure the melancholy rushes, by the wild waters growing. 
Are not half so full of sadness, of sorrow as I ? 

But should a maid with the willow sit nigh me. 

And whisper a sad love-song once over my strings. 

So deeply, doubly mournful it becomes In passing by me. 

That she thinks, the silly girl !— 'tis her death-song she sings ! 

I candidly acknowledge, once for all, that I am 
the slave, the dupe, the victim of enthusiasm and 
romance. If madness consist in taking the sug- 
gestions of our fancy for realities, I am afraid that 
1 can neither deny the fact nor the inference. But 
to show that I yet retain some slight partiality for 
what is reasonable, — that the moon is not the ar- 
bitress, though she may be the mistress, of my 
thoughts,— i will endeavour to explain the pre- 
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ceding event, as I have all those other singular ones 
which have happened to me^ It is very possible 
that the music may have suggested these words to 
my dreaming fancy, and that I have iniperceptibly 
transferred them to the harp. This I do not wish 
to conceal : but ever since that night I have called 
ray harp The Enchanted Lyre. 

It may be asked, whether the phenomenon has 
occurred but once ; as if so, there could no longer 
be any difficulty in placing it to its true account. 
To this I answer — that it has several times, and 
in several ways. But I have forgotten the words 
which were uttered on the several occasions ; having 
been obliged indeed to fill up with my own thoughts 
numberless gaps, which my memory, though na- 
turally very tenacious, left in the song already 
given, often as it was repeated. There is but one 
more of which I have any recollection, and it per- 
haps is a still more extraordinary instance, either of 
the miraculous powers of this harp, or the extre- 
mity of self-delusion to which I am subject. It 
certainly, by the way, comes in proof of the latter 
very probable solution, — that although the lyre 
utters melody at all hours, I could never detect it 
uttering words except at night, and whilst I was 
reposing. Whether the aerial being who may pre* 
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side over tbis instrument dislikes exposure, or by 
the laws of her existence may not be permitted to 
wander except at this time, is another question. I 
.once or twice placed myself at the opposite side of 
the arbour, and pretending sleep, watched through 
my half-closed lids for the appearance of the celestial 
lyrist; but I saw and heard nothing except the 
harp itself, -and its perpetual wail.-— I have di- 
gressed: let me relate the other circumstance I 
hinted at. 

It may appear strange, yet it is not less certain, 
that my chief pleasure in solitude is derived firom 
its melancholy. I feel a kind of satisfacticm, of 
pride, in being exiled by the world to this solitary 
glen, whose sunniest smile weajrs a shade of sadness. 
From the same perversity of mood it is, that al- 
though I am ever poetizing, I feel but little am^ 
bition for notoriety as a poet ;. pa'haps from con- 
scious inability to attain it, — except as a bad one. 
The wilderness is my theatre ; rocks are my rostra ^ 
my bower is my ruelle ; its sweet population my 
audience. I ask no other. I am satisfied with the 

ft 

hoarse applause of the billows to the repetition of 
my verses. The trees and flowers which bend to 
hear me, whisper as soft approbation as I could 
gain from their living emblems, — and perhaps as 
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sincere, if not as judicious. My harp, with its 
mournful breath, is the only divinity which deigns 
to inspire me. To its murmurs I listen, and en- 
deavour to catch some of their melody, with more 
or less success, as it happens. I had in this way, 
upon one occasion, written to my mind'^s eye the 
first stanza of a lyric, but could proceed no further. 
It proposed a question, to which perhaps my inca- 
pacity to furnish a sufficient answer will not appear 
singular after the circumstances just related. 

Wherefore, unlaurelled Boy ! 

Whom the contemptuous Muse will not inspire. 
With a sad kind of joy, 

Still sing'st thou to thy solitary lyre? 

I gave up the attempt after a few trials, but 
could not help returning to it more than once as 
unsuccessfully as before. During these fruitless 
exertions, I perceived the veil of slumber gently 
descending before my eyes, induced perhaps by the 
low tremulous symphony of the wind-lyre, which 
seemed to awake merely to lull me into repose. I 
had no sooner shut my eyes, than the following 
answer, exactly in my own measure and manner 
(only far more poetical), was sung twice or thrice 
^ver to the accompaniment of the l3rre. 

E 
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The melancholy winds 

Pour through unnumher'd reeds their idle woes : 
And every Naiad finds 

A stream to weep her sorrow as it flows. 

Her sighs unto the air 

The wood-maid's native oak doth hroadly tell : 
And Echo's fond despair 

Intelligible rocks re-syllable. 

Wherefore then should not I, 

Albeit no haughty Muse my Inreast inspire^ 
Fated of grief to die^ 

Impart it to a solitary lyre ? 

Not the least curious particular of this answer is 
its being given in my person. It is likewise, inde- 
pendent of all circumstances, certainly ingenious, 
and the only one which could be properly given : 
indeed I have ever since considered it as a sufficient 
prescription to write as many verses as I chose, no 
matter how indifferent. The words were so plain, 
I heard them so articulately, that I raised myself 
at once from my pillow, assured that I should now 
catch the minstrel at her airy work,— -but she had 
fled, and the only sounds I heard were the wild and 
incoherent modulations of the lyre. 

After my escape from society, and return to my 
seclusion, which I have so often mentioned, and so 
often forgot amidst these wild stories, it was not 
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without feelings of delicious expectation that I now 
stretched myself voluptuously on my couch as the 
fierce light of noon was mellowing into the golden 
tinge of eve. I composed myself to dream ; the 
sun cloaking his head in the folds of his deep 
crimson paU, seemed also to resign himself to his 
temporary death. It was fast approaching that 
silent hour at which spirits are said to walk abroad, 
and I fancied every moment that I heard a con- 
fused murmur of words and sounds from the Grenius 
of the L3rre, as if preparing to begin. ' But they 
-died away in faint attempts at articulation^ and the 
being that uttered them was either unable^ or un- 
willing to gratify my wishes. What a cruel disap- 
pointment for an enthusiast ! I went evening after 
evening ; still no song. Psha ! it is the perversity 
of the sex, which pursues them even in after-exist- 
ence: she will not sing whilst she thinks I am 
waiting to hear her. I endeavoured to forget her, 
and went on with my own studies and compositions. 
In the day-time I rambled through the groves and 
glades, sometimes reading, sometimes thinking, oftai 
dreaming as I walked along : now stepping to me- 
ditate on ihe banks of the flood, where the voice 
of a river-nymph, bubbling up through the black 
waters of a cavern, lent its shrillness to the torrait's 

e2 
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roar ; now stretching my angle in^ the deep gullies, 
or between the green slimy rocks, whare the finny 
people of the stream were rowing to and fro, or 
hiding themselves beneath the ledges and weeds. 
Together with these pastimes, I had to renew my 
acquaintance with all the ancient objects of my re- 
gard; and many fresh faces had made their ap- 
pearance with whom I was anxious to be <» terms 
of closer intimacy. I was soon as much at home as 
if I had never left it, and vowed that no hand should 
drag me from my retreat again but that which re- 
moved me for ever f 

One of my first excursions was to a comer of my 
paradise, which, from its peculiar solitude, and a 
certain little winged eremite who dwells there, I 
call — ^The Dove^s Loneliness. It is on the other side 
of the river, nearly opposite to Fairy-Creek, the re- 
cess where I caught Robin Groodfellow asleep in the 
dafibdil. The river takes a deep bite into the land 
hereabouts, and has indeed eaten out a pretty large 
bay, leaving a rocky cape (which was too hard, I 
suppose, for his teeth ) between the haven of quietness 
within and my side oi the wilderness : tor the head- 
land I speak of runs almost parallel with the course 
of the river itself, so as to hide the bay completely 
from view till you pass its point. It is probable. 
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indeed, that I have given to my river more credit 
for voracity than it really deserves ; and that the 
bay owes its formation rather to the circumstance 
of its bed being naturally somewhat lower than 
that of the stream, whose waters, therefore, merely 
welled into it as a resting-place in the midst of their 
turbulent journey. What confirms me in this latter 
opinion is, the extreme smoothness, the halcyon calm 
of its bosom : there is not even the soft dimpling of 
an eddy to disturb it, and it is only the ripple falling 
with a plaintive murmur at its edge, which ^betrays 
that the flood is in motion. No wind ever ruffles 
its peaceful breast, no storm ever lashes it into foam, 
but a gentle air plays for ever on its surface, and 
polishes it with his^ silken wing, till the very stars, 
as they gaze upon its mirror, think their complexions 
more bright. A pebbly strand of some breadth op- 
poses a useless defence to the creeping ambition of 
the waves, which never step an inch beyond their 
proper limits. With the same curve as the waters 
and the strand, a wood of hazel, beech, and oak, 
rises where the pebbles meige into- gravel, and sod, 
presenting a deep mass of foliage, through which 
you would think it vain for either the sun or you to 
attempt a passage. 

For my own part, beautiful as the spot is, I — 
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even I-^have never dared to penetrate it but once. 
— What ! another tmj ?— Another demon ? — ^No : 
unless a dove be one. — I had made my way with 
extreme difficulty to the middle of the grove, for 
the trees being young, and mostly of a small kind, 
were planted dose to one another; and the wild 
honeysuckle had matted then* branches together so 
densely (besides tickling my cheek as I passed on, 
every moment, with her wanton fingers), that I 
thought she must have some very particular reason 
for wishing to ensnare me. I at length reached the 
centre, marked by a tall matronly beech-tree, which 
stood alone in a little Groshen of green turf, her leaf- 
woven drapery sweeping the ground, like a gigantic 
Eve in hooped petticoats. Whilst I leant against 
the stem of a tree, and meditated upon the extreme 
stillness and seclusion of the place, I thought with 
myself — Such a retreat might make a monk of 
Alexander the Great ! Its beauty would infuse 
sweetness into that dragcm blood, and its ae- 
renity peace into that ambitious spuit* But even 
the nightingale, the nun of the woods, does not 
seem to inhabit it ; not a bird is to be seen or 
heard !-^Just as I made this remark,, the krw, 
smothered murmur of a dove reached my ear ; it 
came from the beech-top, and I thought I could 
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catch a glimpse of the milkwhite bird of Innocence 
through the leaves. There was a great fluttering 
there, and evident uneasiness. So ! thought I — 
there is more thai) one misanthrope in this valley, 
I find. My grotto at one side, and thy grove at 
the other ! Fare thee well ! I will respect thy pas- 
sion as thou dost mine. 

As I retired towards my own boundaries, I heard 
the bird coo again, but methought rather in a tone 
of self-gratulation than of fear, — as if it were com- 
forting itself at my departure. Poor wretch ! I 
can estimate thy feelings, although perhaps they 
exceed my own. I dare say I could write even the 
very thoughts of thy heart. 



THE DOVE^S LONELINESS. 



Break not my loneliness^ O Wanderer ! 
There '« nothing sweet but Melancholy^ here. — 
'Mid these dim walks and grassy wynds are seen 
No gaudy flowers, undarkeuing the green : 
No wanton bird chirrups from tree to tree^ 
Not a disturber of the woods but me ! 
Scarce in a summer doth a wild bee come 
To wake my sylvan echo with his hum : 
But for my weeping lullaby I have 
The everlasting cadence of the wave 
That falls in little breakers on the shore. 
And rather seems to strive to roar — than roar ; 
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Light Zephyr^ too^ spreads ont his silTer ^ngs 
On each green leaf, and in a whisper sings 
His love to every hlossom in her ear^ 
Too low, too soft^ too sweety for me to hear ! 
' The soul of Peace breathes a wide calm around^ 
And hallows for her shrine this sacred spot of ground. 

Her bird am I! — and rule the shade for her^ 
A tunid guard, and trembling minister ! 
My cradling palace hung amid the leaves 
Of a wide-swaying beech : a woodbine weaves. 
Fine spinster of the groves ! my canopy 
Of purpling trellis and embroidery : 
My pendant chair, lined with the velvet green 
That nature clothes her ru8£?t children in. 
Moss of the silkiest thread : This is my throne, 
itere I do sit, queen of the woods, alone ! 
And as the winds come swooning through the trees, 
I join my murmurs to their melodies ; 
Murmurs of joy, — for I am pleased to find 
No visitors more constant than the wind : 
My heart beats high at every step you come 
Nearer the bosom of my woodland home; 
And blame me not, if when you turn away 
I wish that to some other scenes you 'd stray. 
Some brighter, lovelier scenes ; these are too sad. 
Too still, and deepen into deeper shade. — 
See ! the gay hillocks on the neighbouring shore. 
Nodding their tufted crowns, invite thee o'er ; 
The daisy winks, and the pale cowslip throws 
Her jealous looks ascant — red burns the rose — 
Spare hawthorn all her glittering wealth displays. 
Stars, blossoms, buds, and hangs them in the blaze. 
To lure thine eye — the slope as fresh and sweet. 
Spreads her lush carpet to entice thy feet. 
Here are but weeds, and a few sorry gems 
Scattered upon the straggling woodbine's stems. 
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Hoar trees and withered fern — Ah^ stranger^ go : 

I would not stay to make thee tremhle so ! 

Were I a man, and thou a little dove, 

I would, at thy least prayer, at once remove. 

Then, stranger, turn ! — and should'st thou hear me coo. 

From this deep-hosomed wood, a hoarse adieu — 

The secret satisfaction of my mind. 

That thou art gone, and I am left hehind — 

Smile thou, and say Farewell ! — The bird of Peace, 

Hope, Innocence, and Love, and Loveliness, 

Thy sweet Egeria^s bird of birds ! doth pray 

By the name best-beloved, thou 'It wend thy way. 

In pity of her pain ! — Though I know well 

Thou would'st not harm me, I must tremble still : 

My heart 's the home of fear— Ah 1 turn thee then. 

And leave me to my loneliness again ! 

I had never gone to this place since, till my 
late excursion ; and even then I did not presume 
to enter the grove, but viewed it from a distance. 
My next visit was to the Dryad Circle, — where, 
however, I could find nothing half so like a Satyr 
as myself. 

Shall I proceed with this most impolitic piece of 
auto-biography, exposing my follies, and teaching 
my Pharisaical readers to cry out — Thank God, we 
are not like this man ? 

Go on! go on !-— If you conceal your follies, 
what veil! you have to distinguish you from any 
other dull, common-place gentleman, whose whole 
wit consists in his hiding the want of it ? — Gro on ! 
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A noble incentive this for auto-biographers ! — 
Remember it, John A-Styles ! Put all your ab- 
surdities on record^ or you will go near to be taken 
for a dull common-place gentleman, and die the 
very moment you are dead ! The worms are the 
only people who will ever think of jaa after.-^ 
However 

It is thus that I pass my life, serenely, if not very 
soberly ;. pleasantly, if not profitably ; in my bower, 
amidst my books, with my lyre beside, and my ro- 
mantic solitude around me. I may indeed say that 
a ^^ strenuous inertia exercises me,^ for though I am 
ever idle, I am always engaged. I muse, I dream, 
I read, and, of an odd time, attempt to reason. I 
philosophise in my own little way, and have attained 
the sweetest, if not the rarest fruit of philosophy,— 
happiness. Wisdom indeed hangs on too high a 
bough; even though I stood on tip-toes, or got 
upon the back of Plato and Tully, I am convinced 
I should never reach it Of course, living tiie life 
I do, and being the man I am, I cannot help (as 
the reader has seen) being a foet^ Not that I 
ever saw Parnassus, much less trod it. I amr told 
it is very steep ; though some of my infomumta 
beii^ very lame, I wonder how th^ ever mar 
naged to ascend it, as they assured me they did. 
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But I have a Parnassus of my own^ and a whole 
temple to myself. I have likewise sunk a little 
Castaly at its foot, for my private accommo- 
dation ; I drink as much of this as I like, without 
having to wrangle for the bowl, or go down on my 
knees and scoop it up in the leaf of my hat. In 
this manner I have, as it may be said, taken a short 
cut to the Temple of Fame, and I would strongly 
recommend others to follow my exampla It is 
much better, I am sure, than travelling such a di- 
stance, and coming back perhaps with one^s skull 
fractured, in attempting to scale such a dangerous 
predpice. The purity of the water in this private 
fountain of mine is, I acknowledge, somewhat pro- 
blematical ; but then I may quaff as deeply of it as 
I please. This is> an inconvenience to which all 
such domestic well& of inspiration are liable. It is 
impossible that Castaly itself should rise, like Are- 
thusa, at so great an interval, and fill every poetas- 
ter^s little ba«n. Nevertheless, the comforts of 
having one of those freehold springs on one^s own 
domain far outweigh all opposite considerations. 
Some may probably choose every now and then to 
throw in a bucket-full drawn from another person^s 
cask (one wliieh has been filled at the genuine 
source), in order to improve the flavour of their 
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own, or clarify it$ dullness. I throw this out merely 
as a hint, of which I have no doubt many ingenious 
people will make their advantage. 

In plain terms, I assert that I am a poet ; if not 
of Nature's making, at least of my own. Yet, in 
faith and sincerity ! I have often and violently 
struggled (when it was too late) to repress the 
rhyming principle within me : nay, to eradicate it, 
to pluck it up by the spurs, even though it tore 
some of the earth of my heart along w\th it, and to 
cast it, root, branch, and flowery away from me for 
ever. But I have always unfortunately, and, I de- 
clare, unwittingly, left some seedling behind, which 
has set itself in a moment, and, barren as the land 
may be, has put forth a new set of buds and 
flourished as bravely as the parent weed, whilst I, 
like a simpleton, have been congratulating myself 
upon the masterly style in which I got rid of so 
noxious and unprofitable a tenant. At length, 
through mere despair, I have thrown down the hoe, 
and let this garden also run as wild as it would. 
The consequence, as might be expected, is, that 
there is not a nook in my soul where I can rear a 
single nutritious vegetable ; every inch is taken up 
by this pestilential weed ; and for a crop of whole- 
some marketable herbs, I have nothing but an 
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eternal harvest of idle and worthless blossoms, — an 
acre of which would not bring me a penny. 

Heavens and Earth ! can I never speak plain 
English ? 

The last tedious paragraph, reader, about spurs, 
flowers, buds, weeds, hoes, nutritious vegetables, 
and worthless blossoms, means nothing in the world 
more than this, — I write poetry, with my will, but 
against my conscience. That is, in other words, I 
do what I should leave undone — ^which is no more 
than you, gentle reader, do every day, as well as I. 
So pray be charitable^ 

Seriously. Is it possible to live the life of a bird, 
and not chirrup ? at least if youliaveall the organs, 
faculties, and facilities for chii:ruping. — Can I be 
expected to range this beauteous valley, and not 
speak of its beauty ? Can I be expected to inhale 
the air of romance, and not give it utterance ? Is it 
any wonder that when my torrent raves for ever, I 
should rave at times ? When my groves are so mu- 
sical, shall I never take up the reed ? The daisy — 
the common Add daisy — has a laureate to blazon 
her fame every morning, — and could I see my lovely 
flowers without one ? Listen to that harp,— and tell 
me what kind of a soul must inhabit the breast 
which sounds so melancholy do not inspire ? 
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Soul !-^Onewbic^ would not dare to transmigrate 
into a screech-owl ! 

If such is your opinion, most judicious reader, I 
can only iivish you and myself joy of it : you, because 
it does your excellent sense and discretion (qualities 
which indeed I always knew you possessed) great 
credit ; myself, inasmuch as by it you have unwit- 
tingly passed a general Act of Indemnity on all my 
poetical offences,*— the said act too, as is manifest, 
being of a prospective as well as of an e^ past 
Jhcto nature. I shall take the benefit of it, be 
assured, — and that before you can pray for mercy. 

EOBIN^S CROSS. . 

ft ' 

A little cross. 

To tell my loss ; 

A little b^ 

Ta rest my head ; 
A little tear is all I crave 
Upon my very little grave. 



I strew thy bed 

Who loved thy lays; x 

The tear I shed. 

The cross I raise, 
With nothing more upon it thaii-^ 
Here lies the Little FrieniJ, of Man ! 

■ 

These lilliputian lines I painted on a very small 
cross, erected to the memory of a robin-redbreast. 
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who had been my daily vishoi^ for many years. 
He used to perch generally on the farther end of my 
couch, and setting up his little throat, pour forth 
such a volume of brilliant melody, as made the 
lyre itself thrill with pleasure to hear him. During 
the performance, his eye used to glisten like a black 
star, and his scadetbib swelled out with very pride, 
like the sail of a full-blown tiautilus. Having en- 
tertained me in this manner for a due length of 
time, he considered himself entitled to certain 
crums of bread, and I never knew him to abate 
his daim one atom till he gave it up altogether. 
He lies buried under a tuft in the midst of the 
bower-green, with his cross above him. 

A good way down the vale there is a huge old 
gnarled oak, who, although he stands many paces 
from the river, stretches his arms half way across it, 
and by the monstrous swaying of these giant mem- 
bers, has created a kind of sanctum around him, — 
arrogating to himself, I suppose, the rank of Tyrant, 
as well as Father of the Forest. His trunk is quite 
hollow, and as Nature makes nothing in vain, it is 
absurd to deny that this wooden tenement has been 
excavated for some fit purpose. It is the very place 
for a Dryad; and as we are authorised (in the 
works of a perfect artist, which Nature is) to cal- 
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Or loow ihen to the whu^ng wind, - - 
And then with flowen and ivy bind. 
We 'tc danced and Bung on yonder glade 
Whilit Pan on hb nuh-oi^n played, 
And Sa^ gainbol'd, and joung Faun 
Whirled ua around tlie reeling Iswn, 
Till Echo, whooping under ground, 
Kd ua to cease onr antic round, 
Elae ahe would raise tbe hill with noiae. 
And ipiead hi heaven her tnutorous voice. 
Then why ahouldwe for Tempe mourn. 
Although we never can return ? 
This torrent rolli a wave as sweet 



Hath not hi* peer in Thesaaly : 
Thiavale as deep, as wild, as green, , 
As Tempeiit, or e'er hath been ; 
So like In wood, and stream, and air. 
That oft we seem re^xiled there : 
A nd tcarce a Dryad here has flown, 
Hut takes this Tempe tor ha own ! 

list me, I can be as generous as you. 

-minted me a license, into which ,you were 

hly by the warmth of your feeling:-, I 

It it shall not be abused. I candidly 

upon Diy word ! without a thought of 
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-«xccpt pulling ii — ^ - 
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sonal satisfaction, and the making the offender's life 
pay the forfeit of his deed, in one case as justly 
as in the other. I even doubt whether it isdght not 
be prosecuted as an assault ; and whether the party 
aggrieved might not obtain liberal damages, from 
an impartial jury of citizens and householders, if he 
were to bring his action of battery. To set poetry 
befpre a reader, however,-*>merely to confront him 
with it on paper, — should not, I think, be consi- 
dered in the light of a positive injury ; because, 
surely, if he looks at it, he does so of Mb own free^ 
will, and at his own peril? It is a minor offence, at 
all events; and deserves no further punishment 
than a gentlei reprimand, or good advice (so as this 
be not very tedious or impressive), — upon the first 
occasion that offers^ aod when perhaps t{ie culprit 
himself has wiped aWay half the fault in his tears. — 
This is the motfo of my Bowear : it i& c&rved on 
the oaken frieze of the entrance, in pretty large 
letters: 



Bt^ sueh a Bower, in such a vale> might cht)04e» 
He whom the Muse loved^ or who loved the Muse ! 



I hope it wlU be aNdsidered sufficiently modest. 
I dare not have said,, like the impaious geoinet^r*^ 
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Let no one but a Poet enter here,*— for I am usually 
in it myself. 

There is a long grass-grown alley behind the 
arbour, very narrow and private. To this I with*- 
draw whenever I feel disposed to serious thoughts 
and complete abstraction frcHn ihis under world. 
Two rows of poplars line it on each side ; the uni- 
formity of their appearance, and that of the green 
walk, offers nothing to seduce attention from its 
proper object. On the middlemost pc^li|r-stem I 
have hung a leaden scroll bearing this Memento — 

He who alone the wildemen kftth trad. 
Can say tfaat he hath walked alone with God! 

Though I believe very few ever think of their 
fellow-traveller, or seek to shcNrten the way by con- 
versing with him. Whenever my thoughts happen 
to stray, as they sometimes will, a glance at this 
scn^ reminds me of whose invisible society I 
neglect to avail myself. 

As you approach the Dryad Circle on the other 
side, there is a deep, limpid well, which might vie 
with the fountain of Cydnus, or the midnight ^ring 
at Ammon'^s temple, in extreme coldness. It is 
overshadowed by a steep rock; and a qprightly 
rivulet issuing from it, tumbles and babbles all the 

F 2 
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way down to the river. Probably, like the Vizier in 
the fable, or certain other linguists by no means fa- 
bulous, I inay be permitted to translate what I do 
not imderstand,— 'SO as it serves my purpose. 

O'er golden sands my waters flow^ 
With pearls my road is paven white ; 

Upon my banks sweet flowers blow^ 
And amber rocks direct me right. 

Look in my mother-spring: how deep' 
Her dark-green waters^ yet how dear ! 

For joy the pale-eyed stars do weep 
To see themselves so beauteous here. 

Her pebbles all to emeralds tum^ 

Her mosses fine as Nereid's hair ; 
Bright leaps the crystal from her um> 

As pure as dew^ and twice as rare. 

Taste of the wave : 'twill'charm thy bloody 
And make thy cheek out-bloom ^e rose» 

'Twill calm thy heiurt^ and clear thy mood — 
Come ! sip it freshly as it 4owb ! 

I have trifled long enough. But the enthusiast 
is often a fool ; which holds good in romance as 
well as religion. 

What a life is this ! How singular, how mdan- 
choly, how sublime ! — In what a deep, deep solitude 
am I immured !— Were the Angel of Destruction 
again to traverse fix>m east to west, he might almost 
pass me over unknown.-— Why, this might be an 
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island of the sky, floating silent and unseen amid 
the blue waves of ether ! too small, or too distant 
from the other planets, to be distinguishable: so 
far is my dwelling removed from busy existence ; 
so noteless, noiseless, so profoundly still ! — For all 
I know or care of the petty concerns of Earth, I 
might be as distant from it as the walls of the world 
would let me. More alone I could not be were I 
another heavenVlength beyond them, riding on my 
lonely orb through that vast and vain expanse which 
stretches from the outermost sphere of stars to the 
footstool of God I — ^Yet, this is very Earth ! These 
fatal c}rpresses tell me I am still in the chosen land 
of mortality. Ay, — and of magnificence, of beauty, 
too! — The sandy Moon herself, — ^yon sterile orb, 
so be-praised by philosophers and poets, so longed 
for by all who are tired of others and sick of them- 
selves,*— the sandy Moon herself could not show me 
such a glen as this amidst all her unfathomable val- 
leys ! No earth, but that of Earth, could produce 
so sweet a violet as this, — so rich a rose, — so pale 
a lily! I should like to hear that lunar torrent 
which could roar me such a liquid roundelay as my 
own rude stream ! Wave your triumphant heads, 
my sable pines, and oaks raise your lordly foreheads 
higher ! there are no such imperial blusterers as you 
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WhlUt bimg amid the bright flowers^ 
And passion'd by their sighs^ 

About Uie silent star-hours 
My lyjce's wild words arise. 

Wliether an elve descending 
From out the joyless moon^ 

And to my bower bending 
Sweeps o'er her airy tune; 

Or that the vagrant night-breeze^ 

Poised on its viewlei^ wings^ 
Whispers unto the light trees 
Some sweet and amorous things, 

I know not: but the words seem 

At times as true and clear> 
As to the eye the sunbeam^ 
Or thunder to the ear. 

Sometimes as faint and foundless^ 

As perishing and vain. 
As senseless, though not soundless. 

As haunt the dreamer's brain. 

Perchance they are my wind-lyre's ; 

Perchance they are my own ; 
When Night puts out the pole flr^ ' 

I only know — they '^ gooe I , 



This is one of my. ^^ Idlenesses,^^ us I call them ; 
being the results of a merely idle, purposeless, and 
unaccountable love of poetry. As I have before 
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hinted, they profit me nothing either in the way of 
fame or of fortune. They are only defensible on 
the same ground which all the other acts of my life 
must take (a*yery dangerous one I own, if generally 
taken,) namely, that if they add nothing to the plea- 
sure or benefit of society, they detract nothing from 
it. They are written solely for my own amusement 
(I do not give them here to amuse), — and are indeed, 
I fear, calculated for my singular approbation. I 
repeat it, — I have little ambition to be known as a 
poet ; I worship the Muse only because I love her^ 
There must be some innate principle, after aU phi* 
losophers have said against it, some antecedent and 
abstract dispositions in the mind towards certain 
studies and piursuits. Else, why should I, for in- 
stance, find such happiness in poesy, from which I 
look for no isulvantage, and receive exactly as much, 
— that is, advantage distinct from the pleasure of 
the act itself? Yet I do feel an isolated satisfaction 
in the composition of poetry, which I would not 
sacrifice for more than would make a wise man stare 
if I mentioned it. Nay, so wayward is my charac- 
ter, that I verily believe I find the gratification 
more exquisite because it is individual. I have heard 
of poets whose admiration of their own works was 
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not a whit abated by the world'^s contempt of them ; 
so far fironi it, that the more disgusted their readers 
grew, they themselves became the more ravished in 
proportion, and thus what they lost in the drawings 
rootn they gained in the garret, — a clap with one pair 
of zealous and sonorous hands being fully equivalait 
to a dozen hisses, or the same number of yawns, 
even though accompanied with a «nore (so that it 
did not come from an alderman.) But I am a pace 
beyond such gentlemen; no versifier, I suspect, 
but myself, feels gratification because the winds, 
the waters, and the flowers, are not only his 
sole admirers, but his sole auditors. So it is, 
however- 

And after all, if we consider what human ap« 
plause is, will my insensibility appear strange ? Let 
Mr. Nibble, the critic, tell Sir John or Lady Betty 
that this or t'^other poem is good, and Sir John or 
Lady Betty will immediately eKclaim — ^^Tis delight* 
ful ! But let the same literary lejtJ hquens propound 
the same opinion to this rose, and she will smile at 
it,*^to this Zephyr, and he will poh ! at it,<^«^to this 
river-^god, and he will drown it in an O / O / much 
louder than a playhouse groan, or perhaps in a hearty 
roar of laughter. More probably, indeed, not one 
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of the three would pay the least attenticm to what 
he said, but allow him to carry off himself aiid his 
opinion without the satisfaction of thid answer'^ 
that both were equally despicable. 

Then what should I gain by bebg enrolled among 
the public poets ? Let a person write any thing about 
Love and Libertinism (the taste now-a^days runs 
very much upon smiling sad-ones, pale girls, and 
voluptuous misanthropes), and so that there be in it 
sufficient puling and namby-pamby, he is sure to 
have all the ladies on his side, — the ladies of both 
sexes. Or let him oil the palm of some infi^ble, — 
let him vote on the same ndey— or promise to pay 
in kind, — and though he uttered dulness which an 
ass would not bray, he shall be posted as a genuine 
son of the Muses. One of the first water, too I — 
Death is, to be sure, a critic as judicious as incor- 
ruptible. He often crops a poet^s reputation span* 
small, which before had over-run an empire. Som&> 
times, with his most liberal scythe, he mows you 
down a whole shrubbery of laurel, to heap and en* 
twine about the urn of one, whose very ashes turn 
paler at the neighbourhood of that which he died in 
despair of obtaining.— -The tomb does not only 
smother unjust applause, but from its silence the 
voice of Fame often bursts forth in a peal that shakes 
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the uttermost ends of the earth with its glorious 
tremor. It hushes what the world huzzaed, aod 
blazons what the world stifled. * 

To Death and the Grave, then, be our appeal ! 

You^ the choice minions of the prond-lipt Nine 

Who warble at the great Apollo's knee. 
Why do you laugh at these rude lays of mine ? 

I seek not of your brotherhood to be ! — 
I do not p^y the public swan^ nor try 

To curve my proud neck on your vocal streams ; , 
In my own little isle retreated^ — I 

Lose myself in my waters and my dreams. 
Forgetful of the worlds— forgotten too ! — 

The cygnet of my own secluded wave, 
I sing, whilst dashing up their silver dew 

For joy, the petty billows try to rave-: ^ 
There is a still applause in solitude 
Fitting alike my merits and my mood. , 

If I am questioned then why I write this me- 
moir, and asked whether it is not in the veiii of that 
philosopher who inscribed his name in the title-page 
of his work De Contemnenda Gloriay — what shall I 
reply? This is sufficient: I write for self-enter- 
tainment, — and perhaps to afford the world, after I 
have left it, some notioQ of what striuoge beings may 
pass through it without its knowledge. 

But is not this, however e^ciisable, rather a hi« 
story of myself than of my subject, — the Enchanted 
L3rre ? — With the event of last night too, before me ! 
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There is a Spirit in this valley. I cannot be so 
often deceived. Do I talk irrationally ? No, how- 
ever unoonnectedly. I know the difference (though 
Aristotle himself could not define it) between eccen- 
tricity and insanity. Do I think irrationally ?— -Ex- 
travagantly — fantastically, if you will — ^but not ir- 
rationally. My thoughts run in links, though few 
but myself perhaps can always detect the chain. 
They are irregular, venturous, vagabond; but I 
know them to be so. It is my love for what is wild 
that makes me extravagant, not my being extra^ 
vagant that makes me love what is wild. But there 
is something,— I will not say supernatural,— there 
is most certainly something preternatural about 
these glades. Some being, other than we ' are 
acquainted with, haunts this bower : I heard her 
last night. As I sit here ! I heard her. It could 
not have been a dream, for my eyes were as wide 
open as the moon they beheld in full gloiy. Yet 
perhaps their sense was shut ? It may be so. I know 
—care not. But her voice, as it came swelHng and 
dying with tbe breeze, is as fresh in my ear as my 
own. The very sounds of her lute, as delicate and 
faint as if they were struck on moonbeams, are yet 
ringing, like a chime of fairy-bells, in my brain. 

I had remained very late in my bower ; slumbtf 
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had ov«*whelmed me after a day^s hard labour with 
the priming hook. It was long after midnight when 
I awoke, and even then I could scarcely raise my 
head above the soft waves of sleep which still flowed 
over me, endeavouring to press me down again on 
my pillow. The stars were dropping ooronets of 
jewels on the flowers, and the moonlight firinging 
their d«rk-green vests with saver. I heard music 
in the air above me. scarcely audiUe, but oh 1-^ 
how «,geUcaUy sweet ! Some one weepbg • soag 
over her lute. I was unable to catch many of the 
words, they ware so broken and wasted by the sighs 
which aceoinpanied them; but they were uttered 
with the most heart-sore expression of grief, us if 
the airy weapon that pierced her were still lying in 
her heart. . Oftentimes her inward tears se^n^ to 
be choking tibe minstrel. Both not^s and words 
Ukewise were so high and exquisitely fine, that al- 
though kpparently very near, they eluded, or rather 
k^t above the utmost reach of my senses. Ab &r 
the air itself, it was a perfect wilderness of sounds, 
without connexion or any return of mdody ; varied, 
dispersed, and unsatisfactory; no^w rapid, noyr 
slow, now sharp and piercing like a ery of agony, 
now indistinct and subdued like \b^ mmrmurs of 
exhausted woe. Thus, though I listened to it for 
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an hour, I can now only remember its seraphic 
tone, its bewilderedness, and the refined poignancy 
of its sorrow. I shall never hear such music again ! 

The shadow of a sound is a phrase, however 
good in poetry, not permissible in prose; else I 
would say — ^Let ipe endeavour to raise the sha- 
dow of this song wlueh I heard last night. — No ! 
earth is too far below heaven. It will not do ! — 
Mountains may have danced like French puppies, 
but I never heard of a clod singing like a cherub ! 

Yet I may surely describe what I cannot imi- 
tate? To mimic Jove's thunder deserved a bolt 
in the forehead, but to speak of it3 graadeur merits 
a dap of approval. Were I vainly to attempt my 
Spirit^s notes, she might never sing again; if I 
merely praise them, I know she will. 

In iqy bower to bright 

Ab I lay lati nig^t, 
The moon through the frash leaves streaming. 

There were soands i' the air. 

But I could not tell where. 
Not if I were thinking or dreaming. 

Twas the sound of a lute. 

To a voice half mute. 
That sunk when I thought it was swelling, 

And it came to my ears. 

As if drowned in the tears 
Of the bebig whose woes it was tefling. 
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Some accents I hesrd 

Were like those of the bird 
Who the lee-long night is mourning ; 

And some were like those 

That we bear, when the rose 
Sighs for her Zephyr's returning. 

The tones were so tweet, 

I thought it most meet 
They should not be tones of gladness ; 

There are notes so fine. 

That were.melody mine. 
They should only belong to sadness. 

And the air*creature sung. 

And the wild lute rung. 
Like the bell when a cherub is dying ; 

I can tell no mo. 

But the tale was of woe. 
For the sounds were all lost in the sighing. 

And still it sung on 

Till the stars were gone. 
And the sun through the dews was peeping ; 

When I woke in my bow'r, 

£y'ry leaf, ev'ry flower, 
Ey'ry bud;, e?^ry blossom — ^was weeping ! 

1 noMiy truly say, that I never esxpemiaoed pi 
sure equal to the full delight of pain wUeh I felt 
in hearing this spiritual music. Heavenly quiring 
may surpass it in glorious sweetness, but in mournful 
beauty the felicity which must ever breathe about 
the throne of Supreme Beatitude necessarily pre- 
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vents competition. This must be some frail seraph^ 
who, in circling the empyreal chair, sjtill looked 
down to earth upon a form of clay which she should 
long have forgotten, and wad dismissed for her low- 
liness to the sphere she so passionately loved. Here, 
an outcast from Heaven, yet no tenant of earth, she 
wanders through the indifferent air, complaining to 
the cold stars of her dethronement, and to the 
sleepy flowers of her departure from among them. 
Unwilling to put off her earthly'affections^ she will 
not be allowed to mix with angels;' unable to ]put 
off her immortal attributes, she cannot mingle with 
men. So the tale of her woe is to be sung for ever ! 
I will listen again to-night. She is half woman 
yet, and will tell me the secret of her story if it be 
only to obtain praise for h^r song and pity for her 
sorrows. Am not I as worthy a depository as a 
tell-tale Zephyr, or a babbling bulrush ? - See what 
a trick they played asinine Midas !-^I hope, how- 
ever, she may not enjoin silence, and so have the 
world^s compassion as well as miue^^-Albmi! that 
is,— 'I and my shade. 

The moonlight is so strong that I could write 
fairy-hand on my tablets. O for a pidnter^s soul 
and hand to sketch the scene above and 'about, me! 
— Blue ether, green mead, and brown forest, all the 

G 
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eyes of heavai are looking on your beauty ! — Stop : 
here is a magic ring in the midst of the lawn ; I 
will stand within it, whilst yon radiant apparition 
glides distantly around. It is surely but the mm 
who has shrouded his (ace in a veil of silver ! — ^he 
wishes to see how the earth looks at midnight. 
Glory so bright cannot be borrowed. That distant 
rill ! it af^pears like a huge glassy serpent creeping 
through the sward. There is a rock which has 
passed fiom granite into crystal within this hour ! 
Never did the moon blaze so unconquerably bri^t : 
the rays pierce, though I do not feel them. Ay, 
but they are steeped in dew, and bum not, like 
sunbeams, whare tbey &IL — Dost thou not remem- 
ber me. Ungrateful? she seems to say, with the 
pale and {dacid smile which is all her own, — ^Dost 
thou not remember me, thou scomer of my beauty ? 
I who have wept o'er thy sorrows, smiled o^er thy 
joys, and uKHuned at thy misfortunes ? I who have 
sweetened the bitterness of thy recollections with the 
influence of my gentle spirit, and poured the balm 
of my silent consolation into thy wounded heart ? 
Dost thou not remember me^ iGEdtfaless as thou art ! 
whom thou hast sworn—- O, how oft&i !— to adore 
as thy sole mistress; dian whom thou hast no iAh&r 
friend upon the wide earth ; and who, thou well 
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knowest, am the only one of all thou hast ever seen 
who will spend a single tear upon tijy grave ? — Her^ 
casting upon me a look of affected contempt, she 
walks higher, and drawing in her train a thousand 
glittering parasites, majestically paces towards her 
throne. 

Offended as she is with me, see how bountiful she 
is to my woodland ! Could all the dianxxids she is 
now showering upon this glade be swept together, 
what a treasure they would make !— 'A baan full 
of very pure water, »ays the lapidaiy.-And pray, 
sir, what are jpar most inestimable Grolcondese but 
hard water? — Tis falsey sir! they are not hard 
water ; they are — Charcoal ! clarified charcoal ! 
So they are : I crave your pardon, Mr. Grindstone, 
for my chemical forgetfulness. 

Grindstone f Death to all sentiment? What 
brings the moon and a grindstone together P How 
have they happened to clash in my brain ? Is there 
any resemblance between them ? — ^Af ter all, a grind- 
stone is as Uke the moon as a *< green cheese," which 
is the favourite simile. There again l-^green cheese ! 
From the sublime to the ridiculous a hair^s breadth. 
Thus it is with us all! — Hear that philosopher, 
how magnificently he talks of the divima pariicula 
aura^ — and then swallows a calTs-foot in a jelly !-** 
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Can I— caii I possibly find ia lower step in the 
bathos than this last idea to which I have descended 
from Heaven itself? O shame ! But such is my 
retrograde nature. Down, down, profaner of all 
that it is beautiful ! Down, and hide at once thy 
blushes and thy impiety in the shades of thy val- 
ley ! Thou wilt else be planet-struck !— O heaven 
forgiveme! . : 

Custom has made this bower to me more grate- 
ful than a .tapestried bed-room : I have ho more 
objection/to sleep all. night upon a couch of roses 
than a highlahder on a lair of heather. Besides, 
along with the mantle of inspiration, I have an- 
other of a somewhat less refined texture, which 
in its own . humble sublunary way is quite as use- 
ful to the wearer. I generally wrap myself in this 
sable envelope beforie' night wraps me.in a darker; 
and thus immersed in its ample folds throw! myself^ 
as I do now,, upon my'rustic couch, there to me- 
ditate like another Penniddoc, or 11 Penseroso, the 
moon and I peeping through the leaves at each 
other^s magnificence. Yet, in faith ! she is a splendid 
creature ! She will not suffer the night to darken 
my sable, but edges it herself with silver. How 
beautifully the shadows fall on the terrace before 
me ! A clear green light shines sweet and silent 
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between the trees on either hand, lengthening the 
forms of some till they stretch nearly across the 
esplanade, and opening vistas through those on the 
other side which may lead to the bright fairy-^pots 
of the forest. The dryad circle on the opposite hill 
is smooth for the dance, and in the green alleys 
jmd recesses between the roots of its oaks are the 
masquers preparing and whi^ering together. Was 
that a figure which crossed its floor ? — No : a cloud 
passed over the moon; it is now traversing with 
shadowy feet the deep foliage that covers the dale- 
side like a rich carpet. Through the roof of my 
arbour, are pushed spears of light whicfc rest their 
shining points on the floor, chequering it with 
bright circles where they stand. How purely red 
looks that drooping rose, and how. green her inossy 
cap, as the light streams upon the slumbererl 
— like a girl in a warm dream^ her cheek flushed 
with .the hue of her vision, from which she would 
never awaken^ Rethinks the flower sighs, as might 
the maiden IrrYon glossy myrtle and this smooth 
laurel at my feet, increase the brightness of the 
bower : every leaf is a looking-glass for the lady- 
elves which flutter around. Hai'k! hark! — the 
lyre begins! Wild and wandering, half-touched 
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notes, but sweeter than ever sounded in the ear of 
fancy. The moon bends to hear, dnd the flowers 
grow brighter as they smile, even in sleep, at the 
melody th^ love. Louder, yet as soft, the little 
mourner swells its tremulous voice, and the fitful 
recitation attains its irregular rhythm : a brief pre- 
luding thrill, a sweep down to the strings of utter- 
most sorrow; now again it rises to a wild, faint 
ghriek of agony, and then dies away in broken mur* 
muTs and repeated sighs. — Beceive me, roses ! yet 
deeper and deq>er in your blushing bosoms. Sweet 
perfume and sweet music herald the sweetest 
dreams. Hu&h ! — the ivy rustles as if swept with 
airy wings, and the bower darkens with a new pre- 
sencei A moan! a throb! — a deep-drawn sigh! 
Words are murmured to the harp above me, and 
mingle inaudibly with its sound.— Is this too but 
a vision ?— Waken I — The hand<of slumber presses 
heavy on my eyelids, a|id I cannot raiise it. Lyrist i 
the hour is thine own !< 



Listen to the Lyre ! 

Listen to the knelling of ita sweet-toned ditty !<— 
Shrilly now as Pain resounds the various wire I 

Now ,as soft as Pity ! 
Soft as Pity ! 
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Will the Dreamer know 
Wfao upoD tfae melancholy harp love* weeinogf— 
Dieameil It ii I that tell the tale of wo. 

Still wUIe thou art deeping, 
Thou ait deeping ! 

Thrilling up the itringt j 
Down again to tnunnur of itij own deip aonow ! 
Raving o'er iu bosoia while ^e night-wind nngi ; 

Silent all the morrow t 
All tbe mwron 1 

The deceitful breeze 
Sighing here to imitate my long doth glory ; 
Weetlen of my woea !^It cannot (ell thee theae : 

Listen to my itory. 
To my Blory 1 

I wai once the flower. 
The All-bcloved. Illy of this sweet, iweet Tstley ; 
Every wooing zephyr came to thii green boweti 

Fain, and foml to dally ! 
Fond to dally ! 

I could love but one : 
He had loved me ever ; but the flood's green dau^ten 
With their tyren mnuc drew the iweet youth down, 

Down beneath the waters, 
'Neath the waters '. 

Like a silly miiilen did 1 plunge Jown after, 
Where, amid the billows, 1 wai eliown my grave, 
H''iili a hideouD Uugliler 
Illdvout Iioghtcr! 
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I was caMed aboive ; 
But I found no happiness in lone^ lone Heaven : 
So because I would not-— could hot cease to love^ 

*£arth4-ward I was driven/ 
• Iw98driYenl 

Like a 'winged dream 
: Here amid the bowers of my yooth I hover> 
, Wailing o'er my sorrows to the deq» chill stream 
Where I lost my lover, 
Lost my lover ! 

I • 

In his oozy bed 
Coffinless he slumbers^ with the wild flood rolling ; 
Mermen are bis ringars^ and his dirge is dreads 

Still for ever tolling j 
Ever tolling! 

Hearken to the knell i 
Hear it through the booming of the Ipud- voiced )>illo ws ! 
Hear it how it dingles like a clear death-bell^ 

Underneath the willows? - 
'Neath the wiljiows ! 

In the desert hours^ 
Lyrist of thy visions! iSl my'troei^ repe&tibg; 
With my tears for jewels do I fill the flowers^ 

While the stars are fleeting^ 
Stars are fleeting ! 

Thou wilt doubt the tale : ^ 
Wilt not still believe my ^oes : Thy harp bear token ! — 
See! Its very bosom-strings with tills deep wul^^ — 

All— -like mine — are broken } 
Mine are broken ! 
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What a crash was there ? — Is it possible P — ^Ay : 
the strings— every one — are torn asunder ! — What 
am I to think of this? — Was my conjecture so 
true?— The very same voice that I heard last 
night ! — It is beyond my philosophy ! 

I could here moralise a great deal^ and expose 
much more of my life than I have done already : 
But had I not better leave the Reader in good 
time ; that is, before he leaves me ?— =-Folly,auch as 
mine is almost^too serious: to be amusing. He will 
have little difficulty in finding out some that is more 
truly ridiculous : he need not perhaps travel farther 
than his next acquaintance, — nor even quit the 
ground he stands on. Wisest men have their weak- 
ness. Imagine Solomon singing — " Her nose is like 
the tower of Lebanon !'' &c. &c. 

Farewell, Reader! You are happy, no doubt, 
that our communion is at an end, and I cannot but 
declare that I participate in your gratification. 



Thus abruptly end these Memoirs. It is now 
time to ask the reader whether he found more sa- 
tisfaction in the last paragraph, than in those before 
it. I am by no means indifferent to the answer 
which may be given ; it will, of course, in some 
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measure affect my judgment as an Editor and 
Compiler. To give my opinion of the Auto-Biograpb 
woidd have little weight ; men frequently love their 
adop1;ed child as much as their own. But, at all 
events, I think this may be said in its favour; 
that, independait of its merits or demerits as a 
literary composition, it affords us some knowledge 
of Human Character, exhibiting as it does, pretty 
frankly, the private disposition of an Individual 
It is one advantage which (in default of any other) 
we may always expect to reap from such Egotistical 
Confessions, and indeed from Egotism in general; 
namely, that die confessor wishing to acquaint us 
intimately with his several perfections, unwarily, 
at the same time, lets slip some pretty broad hints 
of his weaknesses ; he places a window in his own 
breast^ and dthpugh he would have us look only into 
one cell' of * his heart, he cannot hinder us from 
peeping, by chance as it were, ipto another. We 
thus develope Individual, and thence. Human 
Character. So that I cannot but approve the very 
great Candour of the present Age, whereby authors 
of every and no rank, led by some great examples, 
are tempted to inform the world of what- the world 
never sought to know, — their histories. • Ox at 
least, if approve be tdb strong a word,'*-I acquiesce 
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in it. The chance of learning somethings is a 
counterpoise to the risk of learning nothing. 

In addition to what I have just now said in fa- 
vour of Egotism, I beg leave to add, — that a man 
will always write best on the subject which interests 
him most deeply ; and what subject is so deeply 
interesting to a man as himself? Even of those 
who have ^^ better halves,^^ it is a question to me if 
there is one in ten thousand who does not feel a far 
livelier interest about the lesff precious moiety, (yiz« 
himself), and who would not much rather expa- 
tiate on its unknown perfections : perhaps because 
he finds that it wants an eulogist.-^ Hence Egotism 
may improve an indifferent style, exalt a good one ; 
and hence again, it may be indulged with some be- 
nefit to the world, though, with an incomparably 
greater share of pleasure tp the writer* 

The Author of the. preceding Memoirs might 
have written that entente in Mpiitaigne's Preface 
(though it is almost unnecessary to say he did not), 
— " I have had no regard, in this Work, dther to 
the Reader'^s service or my own glory."" Whether 
he might have written it with truth, is, I fancy, 
about as problematical in his case, as in Montaigne's. 
It is possible that neither the one nor the other 
were as free from Milton's coftiplaint, " the last 
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infirmitj of noble minds,^^ as they wish to appear. 
My own opinion is, that an angel would not sing 
in heaven if there was nobody to listen to him ; for 
would he not immediately ask himself — cui bono ? 
Miach moise ceitidn^ therefore, am I, that a poor 
clay creature, with kll the vanities and de^es of his 
earthly estate about him, would never have sung so 
many verses, were there nobody but Echo to re- 
peat them. * The author, to be sure, might here 
remind' m^ — that a nightingale loves singing in the 
dark ; but I believe there is little more logic neces- 
s^y to prove that a man is not a nightingale, than 
that he is not a horse. There are many of my ac- 
quaintance who do all their good deeds in the dark, 
—at least it is very hard to come at the knowledge 
of them, — but to sing under a bushel, is certainly 
not one of the number. The ** still applause of 
solitude^ may be very comfortable where the loud 
approbation of society is in abeyance ; he who 
tells me, however, of his contempt for the public, 
strongly inclines me to believe that the feeling 
is only reciprocal. Pear, it is true, piay do the 
work of Contempt ; and this Author may have sup- 
pressed his works, not so much because he despised 
popularity, as because he despaired of it. 

Viemng the actsj and considering the feelings of 
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our Solitary in this lights I have deteniuned to do for 
him what he trembled to do for himself,— ^i7» to 
make his productions known. Along with the pre* 
ceding MSS., came into, my hmds oertaiilr other 
Pieces, all writlen in a similar character; being p^ 
culiarly unique (somewhat like English wnttai in 
Greek), it is decisive of the authcw's identity. These 
I shall proceed to give ; on the h3rpothesis that you^ 
O Reader, will consider this Supplement of th« 
Author^s works, not a& an i^resaion, but an ac* 
cession ; and that he, looking dpwn from his Bower 
in Elysium, will behold, with an approving smile, 
my labour in the cause of his posthumous reputa^ 
tion. To rescue merit from obscurity, has ever 
been a task most grateful to my exceedingly philan« 
thropical disposition : were it even my own which 
was in that sad jMredicament (though Heaven and 
the world'^s penetration be thanked! such is not 
the case), I should be. the very first man to attempt 
bringing it into full view, notice, and fiivor. 

I do not know if there was any particular scene 
or object in the Solitude which our Author has so 
fondly described, that might have given occasion 
to the following poem — The Palace of Ruin. But, 
to a poet, the sight of a blasted tree, or a barren 
rock, would be quite sufficient : as the fall of a leaf 
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is said to have, suggested a whole system of phi- 
losophy, the sublimest ever promulgated, so an 
accident as trifling has frequently laid the quoin of 
a poetical supersttucture which at length, per- 
baps, hid its ball and cross in the skies. The di- 
stance between earth and heaven is not a moment's 
flight of the imagination to him whose soul pos- 
sibly will never be able to soar a tenth part of 
the journey. 

THE PALACE OF B0IN. 

Amid the roofless walls of a gray pile^ 

Built long of yore. 
Where the huge rocks told of the giant style 

Emperil'd now no more^ 
Which Earth's htfge-handed children strove to raise erewhile, 
From the plain up to the high cerulean floor ; 

There^ on a crurahling mass^ which once had heen 

Ponderous stone^ 
And gazing dimly on the antique scene^ 

His tottering hall and throne^ 
Now carpeted with a sweeping pall of ivy green>— 
I saw grim Ruin flitting in thought alone. 

His eye o'erlooked the ocean and the land^ 

Well as the pile ; 
For a huge glohe before him aye did standi 

Plresenting human toil ; 
And when he saw domes shake^ or ships bilge on the strand, 
Seem'd the fell despot even in his heart to smile ! 



J 
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His wiry locks were iron-gray, or brown. 

Spun from the mine. 
And his hard features cast into one frown. 
Iron in every line ! 
His brow was loaden with a spiked iron crown, 
. And his rude sceptre swang like an iron pine. 

This ever and anon upon a rock. 

Iron of sound. 
With listless force yet heavily he strook ; 

So that, re-echoing round. 
His topple-headed palace like a forest shook. 

And its foundations trembled beneath the ground. 

This is the' blow that crumbles works of Art, 

After their prime ; 
Which continent from continent doth part. 

And breaks the chain of dime : 
This is the stroke we feel— deadly upon the heart. 
Prostrating all to the tyrant son of Time ! 

A sonnet, pretty much in the misanthropical vein 
of that already given, corroborated the evidence of 
the hand-writing; though indeed, if it have no 
other merit, this is a very superfluous one, as the 
matter wants no confirmation. 

SONNET. 

Why tell you me to lay the cittern by. 
And vex no more its disobedient strings ; 
That every dash the soul of Sweetness wrings. 

Quenching Uie lamp of bright Attention's eye ? 
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What though the tender ear of Harmony 

Shrinks^ as the plant draws up its leafy wings 
With a fine sense of x>ain ! — the woodman sings 

High in the rocky air^ as rude as I ; 
Yon shepherd pipes upon a reed as shrill 

As ever hlew in Arcady of yore; 
They sing and play to please their passion's wiU, 

And waste the tedious hour ;^>I do no more! 
Then leave me to my harp and to my lay^ 
Rebukable^ yet unrebuked as they. 

The idea of the Woodman, in this sonnet, re- 
sembles that beautiful one in Virgil's first Eclogue, 

Hinc alta sub rape canet fVondator ad auras ; 
i, e. literally (for the benefit of Cam. and Oxon.) 

^^ Here« under the steep rock^ the woodcutter shall siDg 
to the winds." 

We all remember Waller's excuse to Charles the 
Second, for the beauty of his Panegyric on Crom- 
well, (though by the way we may* observe, it is 
as dull as a dedication),, ^^ poets are happiest in 
fiction.^ Lovers, ei^)ecially, are famous for eloquent 
lies ; and upon this soft occasion, every onie dabble& 
in poetic ink, however strictly his mother nature 
may have forbidden him to dirty his fingers. Will 
this theory explain this sonnet ? 
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SONNBT. 



TO 



Thou whom of all the beings X have seen 
I could adore most truly ^ — ^if our fate 

Had so permitted it ; but now I ween 
To love were far more cruel than to hate : 
O^ had we met at some more happy date^ 

I might have won thee for my angel bride; 
And thou in me hadst found a truer mate 

Than Constancy had ever known beside : 

Our bodies as our kindred souls allied, 
I know no state of happiness more blest ; 

For thee^ deserting aXL, I could have died. 
Or have died, all-deserted, on thy breast ! 

But^ fare thee well ! — I know that I am one 

Condemned alike to live and die alone ! 

And what are we to make of the following " con- 
fession ?" 

SONNET, 

To the same^ 

I thought that I could ever happy bc^ 
Married to meditation, and my lyre. 

Charming the moments on with melody 
That fills the ear of musical desire: ^ 

H 
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But now far other thoughts my breast inspire ; 
I find no happiness in poesy ; 

Within my soul bums a diviner fire. 
For now my heart is full of love and thee ! 

Yet, 'tis a melancholy thing to love. 
When Fate or Expectation shuts the door. 

When all the mercy I can hope, above 
Afere friendship, is thy pity, — ^and uo more. 

For who could love a being such as me. 

Thy most unhappy son^ Fatality? 



The tone of feeling in these latter sonnets is 
perhaps too deep to be feigned ; at least we, who 
have not the luck to be poets, are unendowed with 
the faculty of telling sUch grave falsehoods. The 
Author indeed alludes to some circumstances of 
private history, — engagements perhaps of his mia- 
tress, and misfortunes of his own, which rendered 
his passion hopeless, — and this bestows a veri- 
similitude on his complaints, not easily contro- 
verted. We have no hint of who his Laura was, 
— ^if she be in truth any thing less apocryphal than 
Petrarch's. Should he really have experienced the 
misery he describes, we can only wish him joy of 
his ascent to heaven ; he has passed through hell 
already,^for none can be deeper, bitterer, or more 
full of anguish than that of Unsuccessful Love. 
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The wound enters not only into the hearty but into 
the soul; so that even in Paradise it will bleed 
afresh, and whilst Memory remains it can never 
close ! 

I am glad to relieve these melancholy thoughts 
with a Lyric of our Author^ as wild in the subject 
as any we have yet seen, and rather more playful 
in the style. An odd mixture of the gloomy and 
the gay, the serious and the sportive, is apparent 
throughout the whole Memoir he has left us, and 
therefore may be judiciously preserved in his Re- 
mains. Without a word of recommendatory or 
damnatory criticism, without the slightest attempt 
to prejudice or prepossess — well knowing how tender 
the public has shown itself, especially within the 
twenty years just departed, of being led by the 
nose in matters of literature, (as is most incon- 
trovertibly proved by the frightful deficiency of 
Critics and Critical Journals in these times, 
whereby people are reduced to the extremely dis- 
agreeable necessity of reading and judging for them- 
selves, a thing never heard or thought of before) — 
I say being aware of this independent spirit on the 
part of the reading world, I have not offered a 
single opinion as to the merits of these Poems, lest it 
might be construed into a wish (presumptuous as 

H 2 
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it regards such a discerning age) to direct your 
judgment. Leaving you to perform that office for 
yourself, which I am well assured, from all I see 
and hear, it would be the highest offence to take out 
of your hands, — ^namely, the office otchset^oniptery 
— I h^ve introduced every production of our Au- 
thor^s pretty nearly in the subsequent manner. 



THE WILD BEE^S TALE. 



When the sun steps from tlie billow 
On the steep and stah-less sky, 

** Up !" I say, and quit my pillow, ' 
" Bed, for many an hour, goodbye !' 



Swiftly to the East I turn me. 
Where the world's great lustre beams> 

Warm to bathe, but not to bum me. 
In its radiant fount of streams. 

Then \mto the glittering valley. 
Where Aurora strews her pearls. 

With my favourite flowers to dally^ 
Jewelled all, like princely girls f 

There I hum amid the bushes. 

Eating honey, as it grows, 
Off the cheek of maiden blushes. 

And the red lip of the rose. 
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In the ear of «very flower 

Buzzing many a secret things 
Every bright belle of the bower 

Thinks it is for her I sing. 

But the valley and the river^ 

That go with me -as I go^ 
Know me for a grand deceiver; 

All my pretty pranks they know. 

How I lull'd a rose with humming 

Gentle ditties in her ear. 
Then into her bosom coming. 

Rifled all the treasure there. 

How I ki^'d a pair of sisters 

Hanging from, one parent tree. 
Whilst each bud-mouth, as I kist her's, . 

Call'd me—Her own little bee ! 

Now my Flower-gentle, sighing 

To so wild a lover true. 
Tells me she is just a-dying, — 

So I must go kiss her too. 

Down the Honeysuckle bending, 

As I light upon her crest. 
And her silken ^ker rending. 

Creep I bold into her breast. 

There entranced, but scarcely sleeping, • 

For one odorous while I lie ; 
But for all her wo and weeping. 

In a moment out I ily. 
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Golden*ehain, with all her tressef, 
^Cannot bind me for an hour ; 
Soon I break her amorous jesses, 
And desert the drooping flower. 

They may ta^ of happy Heaven^ 
Of another World of Bliss ; 
, Were I ehoiee and freedom given^ 
I would ask no world but this. 

Have diey lawns so wide and sunny ? 

Have they such sweet valleys there? 
Are their fields so full of honey? — 

.What care I for fields of air ! 

Give me Earth's rich sun and flowers^ 
Give me Earth's green fields and groves ; 

Let him fly to Eden's bowers^ 
He who such cold bowers loves. 

O'er the broom and funse and heather, 
That betuft the mountain side. 

In the sweet sun-shiny weather. 
Let me here for ever glide. 

Let me o'er the woodland wander. 
On my wild bassooning wing, 

Let me, as the streams meander. 
Murmur to their murmuring. 

I can dream of nothitig sweeter 

Under or above the moon ; 
Tell me any thing that 's better. 

And I'll change my song as soon. 
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But if Heaven must be,-^I pr'ythee^ 
God of woodlands ! grant my prayer««- 

Let me bring my woodland with me^ 
Or find such another there i 



It will scarcely be doubted but that I — ^wrote 
several other Pieces; those now given comprise, 
however, the whole number which I found in the 
MSS. intrusted to me by his noble relation. 

It has always been considered a judicious thing by 
the very best authors, modem as well as anci^it, to 
conclude with a conclusion ; — I most willingly sub- 
scribe to this opinion, and submit, with the best 
grace I can (for it is much easier to compose the 
middle of a folio than the end or beginning of a 
primer), to regulate my proceedings accordingly. 
Thus then 

To conclude : At an incredible expense of tij(pe 
and trouble, peis and paper, ink and eyesight, I 
have at length. Gentle Reader, collected, revised, 
and published these Remains. I need scarcely 
assure you, that the great end which I proposed 
myself, from first to last, in this undertaking, has 
been solely your interest : you cannot for a moment 
suspect me of pursuing my own und» that cover : 
the imputation would be as false as the design 
would be unnatural. Such an unworthy motive 
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would but ill accord with the known maghanimity 
and liberality of Editors, which have indeed already 
passed into a proverb. There is no class of authors 
who devote themselves more assiduously to the 
public benefit, without' the lea^t thought (simple 
and gepa'ous men !) of any other reward than the 
consciousness of their own virtuous intentions, the 
proud sali^facti^ of having by their^ labours ad* 
vanced'the general cause of Morality, Wisdom, and 
Learning, Of this sublime philanthropical spirit I 
must declare myself a partaker in common with niy 
brother-Editors; and I hope I may fajrther assert 
—in an equal degree with any of them. 
' With the hope, therefore, that youwill respect 
my motive (and read my Remarks) — with the hope, 
too, that I have drawn my cloak about me with 
sufficient grace and solemnity at my departure, — I 
beg leave to make at pnoe my bow and exit. 

G. P, 

Nota Bene, In the Epistle Dedicatory I totally 
forgot to give the writer credit for his preceding 
Remarks ; I hope the Reader will not be guilty of 
a like oversight. 



LOVE'S DEVOTION. 



Two violets weep 
Over her grave : with pretty mournful eyes 
Dropping hlue crystal tears ; yet tum'd to Heaven 
As if to say — Blight us too 1 — Near the sod 
Where buried beauty slumbers^ grew a lily^ 
White as her innocence ; — it died when she did ! 

The Love-lorn. 



t ,' 



LOVE'S DEVOTION. 



If a man walking by the side of a river, when 
the storm trampled it into billowg, and shook its 
oaks to their roots, were to see a green and slen- 
der reed point all the while exactly to the zenith, 
he would most probably next look to see the sky 
fall or the sun tumble at his feet. Yet where would 
be the phenomenon ? Is this so very unusual an 
occurrence ? — ^What a reed is womcm ! What a very 
reed, — whom a breath can sway, whcmi a breath 
can bend to the earth, — whom we crush beneath 
our feet with less apprehension than a worm, for 
even tJuU will turn on its destroyer ! Yet if once 
this living reed imbibe a certain spirit, the manly oak 
himself will bend to the blast that she braves as erect 
as ever. Let a woman truly love, — let her once 
truly, ardently love, and feeble as she is in will and 
in body, all the storms of life cannot bend her a 
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I took ad vantage, of my residence there to make 
frequent excursions into the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and in a short time knew every hill^ vale, 
town, and hamlet within a circle of at least twenty 
miles. The first time I entered a village situate 
about ten miles from that in which I lived, was on 
a Sunday evening about six o'clock. The church- 
bell was toUing, as I thought, for prayers. I made 
my way towards the sound as well as I could, but 
diould probably have gone a considerable round, 
if on turning the comer of a green lane which ran 
straight into the fields, I had not perceived a funeu 
ral procession slowly marching past the other endf 
of it. Prayers for the dead they must be, then ! 
said t, quickening my pace in order to reach the 
churchyard along with the crowd ; for, strange as 
it may be, I am one of those who feel almost as 
deeply impressed by the funeral service read un- 
affectedly as by a dull sermon pronounced ever so 
well. The hearse was supported on four well- 
dressed young mea's shoulders, and carried white 
plumes, a sign that its tenant had died unmarried. 

*' Who lies in the hearse T" said I to a little boy, 
whom I first overtook. 

" Jessy Llewellyn, sir,'' replied, the child, '^ a- 
going to be buried." 
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** She is at fiaina about it, then !'' muttered I at 
the oddity of the boy's expression, though I protest 
without any design to offend the gentle shade of the 
girl, which I imagined looked at me from the hearse, 
as I uttered this inconsiderate observation — 

" No wonder if she wAs, sir,'' added an elderly 
woman, who stood with her arms across, looking, 
or rather louring at the procession, and who had 
overheard the remark : " No wonder if she was ; 
and God isn't just — God isn't just, (she repeated, 
shaking her clenched hand,) if the fellow who 
caused blooming sixteen to be laid under the sod, 
doesn't sup sorrow for it both here and here- 
after!" 

This was a coarse hard-favoured woman, (who 
by her accent might have been Irish,) but it was 
evidoit from her imprecation that she felt strongly 
and generously. ^^ Was the girl but sixteen," in- 
quired I ; '^ and for what did the viUain murder 
her?" 

*^ Murder you may call it, indeed !" said the 
woman with an ejaculation which nearly resembled 
a laugh ; ^^ Murder it was indeed ! and as cruel a 
murder as ever was done in a glen. Why, if you 
must know, (she roughly continued,) after a year's 
courtship he broke his promise to her and married 
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another; and so she took to her bed and never left 
it till she took to her coffin. Now you Ve heard all 
about it!'' So saying she turned abruptly away 
and entered her cottage. 

I followed the crowd into the church-yard, aod 
as my civil inf(Hrmant had expressed it, saw ^^ bloom- 
ing sixteen laid under the sod," in about as short a 
time as she might have formerly danced sixteen 
rounds on the village green. Some of the bitter 
spirit, which agitated the above-mentioned old 
woman, took possession of me as I stood measiudiig 
with my eye the small mound of turf which had 
been just heaped up : I could not .he}p inwardly 
cursing the wretch who had thus opened ah Nearly 
grave for one who adored him, and would hear per- 
haps of its being closed over her for eve^, with a 
yell of laughter at what he may term thp folly, of 
her fate. My curiosity about this victim of love 
did not rest satisfied with the story I had heard : 
there was something more than commonly interest* 
ing here, and I was resolved to fathom it,. Amon^t 
the female mourners who accompanied, the hears^. 
I had remarked one, a girl apparently about the 
same ^^ blooming'' age ; she vrept incessantly a^ they 
were lowering Jessy into the grave,, holding hex 
kerchief up to her eyes, and leaning unconsciously 
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on one of the youthful bearers, who with his left 
arm round her waist seemed to take great pains in 
supporting her. Every one had now quitted^ the 
churchyard, but I met this young fellow just as I 
•was passing out through the gate, and was directed 
by him to where Ellen Williams (the girl I speak 
of) resided. It was a sm^l, neat, wlyte-washed 
cottage. I entered and inquired for her. She 
came out of an inner room, still sobbing deeply and 
liiding her face in her kerdiief. It was rather un- 
kind of me to press her on a subject which appeared 
to be so near her heart, but I felt anxious and in- 
terested in the highest degree ; besides, I had to re- 
turn that night to my own village : and moreover I 
knew that we all like to speak our griefs though 
the history be ever so painful. 

I therefore prefaced my inquiry as tenderly* as 1 
could, requesting to hear the . story of her imfor- 
tunate friend. She macle me no answer, but taking 
my hand, and leading me into a little room, pointed 
to a small bed, from whence I saw, by the withered 
flowers and the death-like drapery which covered it, 
a corse had lately been removed. Ellen sat down 
on a little leathern trunk, which had the initials 
J. L. marked out by brass-headed nails uJ3on its 
lid, and fronted the bedside. With both her hands 

I 
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pressing the kerchief to her eyes, and rocking her- 
self to and fro as she sat,-*^^ There is the bed she 
died in,^ said Ellen, in a broken y(»ce of agony. 

^^Foor soul! — Well: she is in a better phuse 
Dow,^ I rejoined, hot knowing what to say, and ra- 
eurring to the usual mode of consolation. 

*^ Ay,^ replied Ellen^ wipudg her eyes, and seem- 
ing to take comfort from the thought, — ^^and I 
am a selfish creature to wish to recall her. ^e 
was not so happy on earth, I am sure !*-*But yet,^ 
cried the affectionate girl, again weeping bitterly, 
^^ I cannot help crying when I think of her. So 
young — so beautiful — so good — she was the <mly 
one J ever loved,<-*or ever shall ! And to be takoi 
from me so soon — and to die so sadly->0 ! Jessy ! 
Jessy ! you would not live for me ! I would not 
have left you so ! — ^Wby did you not despise him 
that forsook you, as / would have done? Well ! 
you will have lovers enough where you fo^ oow, 
and those who will nevar desert you l^ 

I had not thought of this topic of consolation so 
natural to a young maid^, else I should eortainly 
have made use of it : Elkoi seemed to derive much 
benefit from it She became somewhat motse com* 
posed ; and though hex eyes every bow and then 
overflowed, when i^ looked at the bed, or m pair 
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of small woman's shoes whidi lay on the window*- 
seat, and I suppose had belonged to Jessy, or 
when she recollected on whose trunk she was sit- 
ting, she had wept ;uid consoled herself into a state 
of some tranquillity, when I ventured to lead her 
back into the otherroom* 

Her mother had come home in the mean time, a 
decent*looking elderly woman : she endeavoured to 
comfort Ellen with all the arguments her stock of 
homely philoscqdiy afforded. The girl heard them 
in rilence ; but I thought wept more, the more she 
attempted to put the gentle command—^* Weep no 
more, my sweet Ellen ^^ in practice. After sitting 
with her for half an hour, without almost a word 
passing but the soothing endearments of her mo- 
ther, she at length, of her own accord, altered upon 
the history of poor Jessy. It was, perhaps, little 
more than the annals of every village afRnrd, except 
that the catastrophe, I hope, is not veiy usual. She 
had fallen in love about a year before her death with 
a young man, the son of a fkrmer, who lived some 
Bulea off in the country) and he had returned her 
pasdoB with every mark of sincerity. Being an or- 
phan, an old lady in the neighbourhood, who was 
itmck with her beauty and propriety of conduct, 
bad taken her as a sort of companion, and given 

is 
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her some slight education. But her lover in the 
mean time had seen another girl, whose wealth, as 
the only child of a rich neighbouring grazier, made 
her appear to both him and his father (especially 
the latter) a much better match than simple, por- 
tionless Jessy. He married his new love, and it 
broke Jessy^s heart. She had been always very de- 
licate; a slight blast of misfortune was enough to 
kill so tender a flower. She fell into a decline, which 
was the more fatal, as she studiously concealed the 
cause of it ; and her mistress, finding her now use- 
less as a companion, had dismissed her with a few 
guineas and her blessing, to recover or die as she 
might* Can there be imagined a picture more 
affecting than this poor girl, with. an aching hearty 
a burning brow, and a step faltering with sick- 
ness, quitting the roof which refused to shelter her, 
and seeking wistfully for a quiet spot where she 
might lay down her head and die? But she did 
find a pitying bosom, wherein to pour out her an- 
guish and her sorrows ; she did find a roof, though 
an humble one, to shelter and conceal her; she 
died, if not in happiness, at least in peace, with the 
certainty of a tear at her departure, and a flower 
on her grave. Her. friend Ellen was alone privy to 
tbe grief of which she was dying : to her cottage 
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she repaired, where all the little offices of kindness 
and attention, which the most disinterested affection 
could suggest, were fulfilled with a sedulity as unre- 
mitting as it was vain. She nev^ uttered a com- 
plaint ; rarely spoke of him who had forsaken her ; 
and then only in terms of unabated love, and sweet 
forgiveness. She acknowledged that she did not de* 
serve him ; said that it was no wonder he preferred 
one who was so handsome, and so rich,— neither of 
which, sheremarked with a sigh and a smile, ^A^could 
pretend to be : she was persuaded he had only yielSed 
to the authority of his father; and added, that 
even if he had forgotten her a little unkindly, she 
forgave him with all her heart : she besought Hea« 
ven that he might live hapfnly with his beautiful 
wife, and never feel a pang of remorse on account 
of his treatment of her, to embitter his life for a 
moment. Thus she gradually declined ; her dieek 
lost all its delicate freshness, her eye assumed the 
unearthly lustre which often precedes dissolution, 
her strength went, and even her voice sank into a 
gentle whisper that could scarce be heard beyond 
her pillow. After lingering a few months in this 
way she died on her friend's bosom, with a smile 
that told how happy she was to leave a world which 
liad used her unoffending spirit so hardly. 
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Jessy Llewellya, it appears, was a girl of supe- 
rior mind, and of very exquisite feelings. Had she 
lived in a higher sphere, she would have adorned it. 
Even as it was, her talents had displayed themselves, 
and had early acquired her the respect, as her sweet 
and unassuming dispositionhadobtainedher the love, 
of the whole village. She had been reared rather 
too delicately for her situation by a fond mother, 
who had also sent her to a school in tiie neighbour- 
hood for instruction, expecting I know not what 
from her daughter's abilities. Her family had been 
originally a very respectable one ; and Jessy, by the 
native grace of her manners and the unaf^ted {m>« 
priety of her conversation, had given evident marks 
of hereditary gentility. These had gained her the 
name of "the kdy of the village" amongst her 
youthful companions, whilst h^ love of readmg and 
of information made ev^ the schoolmistress, who 
had till then thought hersdf infallible, begin to 
rub her spectacles and read " The Whole Duty of 
Man" (which she had not looked into for fcnrty 
years) over again, chat she might still be able to 
compete with her' pupil in all matters of literature 
and knowledge. Jessy had even (but this was a 
secret to all except her friend Ellen) written a 
great deal of poetry, a^d the village was sur* 
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prised by hearing songs about love, weddings, per- 
jured swains, and broken hearts, which the oldest 
inhabitants could not remember amongst all the 
traditionary melodies of the place. I asked to see 
some of these compositions, but Ellen told me the 
manuscripts had all been destroyed as soon as the 
writer of them had learned them pat off, lest she 
might be discovered by her handwriting ; for it ap« 
pears that she had instinctively the fear of being 
considered a blue-stocking. One of them only, 
which she had written a short time before her 
death, and which Ellen had begged of her as a 
keepsake, remained in existence. It was carefully 
locked up in a little box which stood upon a high 
shelf over the chimney-piece, and the poor girl, as 
she took it out to show it me, again burst into a 
flood of tears, kissed it several times and pressed it 
lo her bosom. It was a pretty long scndl, written 
in a weak and illegible hand, but the words aknost 
all speUed accurately, and the grammar by no 
means so defective as one would have expected. I 
entreated leave to take a copy of it, whidi was 
readily granted, with an appearance too of satisfac- 
tion that I seemed to value the treasure so highly. 
I am about to present the reader with this littlf 
poem. Its best quality is perhaps its extreme art* 
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leasness, its simple expression of intense feeling, 
without any ornament whatever to indicate artifice 
in the writer. She had repeated it, Ellen told me, 
to her and another girl, who on account of their old 
friendship at school and her unceasing prayers to be 
admitted to see Jessy, had at length been let into 
her room and her secret: she had repeated it to 
them voluntarily one morning as they stood by her 
bedside,^^ after she had pointed out a particular 
shady spot in the churchyard where it was her wish 
to be buried. Indeed it appeared little more 
than such a conversation as the dying girl might 
have held on such an occasion, but that it was re- 
duced to an irregular and as it were heart-broken 
kind of verse. Imagination may do much^ but I 
thought I could even catch the nhort gasping of the 
breath, and then the more lengthened effort of pain- 
ful re&piration, in its very unequal line^ I could 
not at first collect the exact metje, which was but 
imperfectly preserved throughout the different 
stanzas, and have been at considerable pains ia 
giving the verses their exact number of syllables, 
as well as in correcting a few inaccuracies of ex- 
pression, so as to render the whole perhaps not un- 
worthy a perusal. To me its smothered tone of 
anguish and disappointed love, the picture it exhi- 
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bits of beauty perishing in sorrow and in secresy, 
the delicacy and devotion of the love which it 
pourtrays^ give it an interest which I would fain 
impart to others. 

Oh^ tell ye not my lover^ 
Lest he perchance should sorrow at the tale^ 

That from the time we parted 
, My cheek grew pale ; 

Tell him not^ though he left me^ — ^for a hride ^ 
Beauteous^ 1 own, as the bright moon above her,—- 
Tell him not that I died 

Love-lorn and broken-hearted. 

Say not how I have perished ; 
Oh ! no, no^ no, — say you not that I pined. 
Because I was forsaken. 
Or he unkind : 
Say that for his sweet wife I ever prayed. 
And that his dear, dear name I ever cherished. 
Till I to sleep was laid 
Where I shall never waken. 

Let him not see me carried 
To my cold grave : toll not the passing bell. 
For he might haply sadden 
To hear that knell; 
I would not cost him an unhappy tear : — 
But should he come, and ask — who died unmarried ? 
Who lies i' the white-plumed bier.^ — 
Say 'tis some unknown maiden. 

Bury me 'neath the willow 
That mourns in the far comer of the green ; 
Amid its drooping tresses 
Will not be seen 
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So tmall a tomb as mine. Garland it gay 
With flowers^ to hide the name above my pillow ; 
Then if he pass that way^ 
He shall not know 'tis Jessy's. 

But should he learn my story^ 
Bid him not weep, nor my sad fate deplore. 
Say that I would not have him 
Think of it more: 
Remind him of how pale I used to be. 
And like to die. — If he should be too sorry. 
Give him this kiss for me. 
And tell him I forgave him. 

If the reader is disappointed in the above stanzas, 
if he has read them without the interest which I 
from peculiar circumstances feel in them, let the 
tedium he has endured be laid, I implore, solely to 
my account ; let it not be charged upon the gentle 
meniory of unfortunate Jessy, who never intended to 
molest the public with her simple verses. What- 
ever be the real merits of the composition, how- 
ever, it has at least this extrinsic one with me, 
namely : It serves to establish my assertion, — ^that if 
we wisb to find the most perfect instances of X«ove^8 
Devotion we must look for them in the history of 
Woman. 
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In the Spanish settlement at Acapulco lived about 
two centuries ago one Pedro Ladron, a fellow of 
great shrewdness but of Uttle common sense ; the 
former of which he evinced by supporting a very 
comfortable though indolent existence on the fruits 
of his neighbours^ industry, the latter by foregoing 
an honest livelihood which he might easily have 
earned by his own. How he lived indeed no one 
could precisely tell ; he himself was always particu- 
larly reserved upon that subject, though infinitely^ 
communicative upon every other. It was true, Don 
Diego de Alcantara de Benecarlo di Brandimante 
Gran Castellar, who was descended from one of the 
first families in Castile, and moreover kept. an 
aguardiefUeriay or brandy-shop, in Acapulco, was 
a stanch patron of our hero. He allowed him the 
free use of a bench which lay outside his house, and 
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Pedro was never without his cigar and his tipple 
while he sat there, although it was well known that 
he did not fairly earn the. price of either from the 
first of Jaauary to the last of December. 

Some of the neighbours attempted to explain this 
circumstance by attributing his mighty degree of 
fayour with Don Diego de Alcantara de Benecarlo di 
Brandimante Gran Castellar to his skiU in heraldry ; 
by which he proved to the complete satisfaction of 
that magnanimous aguanlientero that he, the said 
aguardientero, was cousin to the Duke of Medina 
Sidpuia an hundred and ninety-seven times removed, 
that the hhod of Alphonso the Great ran througli 
his vdns (making itself, as he judiciously observed, 
proudly manifest even in the very carbundes whidi 
bedizened hia nose), and that if right had its own 
he should now be grand-master of the high and 
mighty order of Alcantara, being the true lineal le-- 
presentative of the Marquis Gran CasteHar who last 
enjoyed that title before it was usurped by the crown « 

Th^re certainly might have been some truth ia 
this conjectural explanadon ; for Pedro was obsewed 
neyer to be so laboriously eloquent as when lie di»- 
lisited upon subjects of genealogy in presence of tbe 
landlord, to whom he always referred as onf» w4io 
had a right to know* But other commentatovs, who 
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were indeed chiefly of the scandal-loving sex^ in- 
timated that Pedro^s good-fortune was more proba- 
bly the result of his favour with Dowma Diego, to 
whom he had made himsdf equally agreeable by a 
different kind of flattery from that with which he titil- 
lated the ear of her lofty-minded spoiise. It could 
not be denied that he attended her with great pdite- 
ness and respect ; no more however than was dtie td 
the perfections of so lovely a creature, whohad passed 
but a few years her grand dnnacteric, and who 
though a little unwieldy in bulk still possessed iti 
full luxuriance all the charms which had decorated 
her person and face (save one eyis, the loss of whidi 
only rendered the either more unique and attractive) 
forty years before. 

Evety one indeed, but her husband, knew that 
Pedro was Donna Ismenidora*s professed coriejo ; 
but most charitable people thought that the intrigiie 
never went beyond a few little harmless gaUantrieb,' 
such as thrumming <^ Mi beMcT on an old four- 
stringed guitar under her window of a summer^s- 
evening, or ravishing a kiss from her pretty red hand 
as she sometimes in a fit of condescension blessed his 
obsequious arm with its weight. Nay, when elated 
with an extra cup of aguardiente, he certainly had 
been caught looking at her with a sort of a dying 
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expression dbout hidf^€&, as much as to 8ay ^^ Queen 
of my soul f' and seetiied as if he could languish a 
little on that Aragraht bosom, weather and she per- 
mitting such close eontact ^for' both were* generally 
very hot), wMfat his doublet heaved with uiany a 
tender mgh, and his hat dangled 'auhtdrodsly at his 
knee. No overt aet however could be {^tcfved against 
him^ and it is suppose by many that he'owed his 
reputation as a^ gay dfed^ttef ttot^ to the klibve- 
mentioned prc^iensity to scandal ih Doima FsmeKi- 
dora^s female neighbours^ than to any real snccess of 
his own wkh this iminacnlate beauty, l^he whole 
affair is yet a problem, which we leave for l3i6 in^ 
genuity of future historians to resolve. 

Be it as it might, this is a certaui fact,' that Pedlro 
ctonld have done any thing in D(H% Diegols house, 
but ^^ let his lodging,^^ as> the nei^bour^ 'sdid, ot 
torn the good man out of his bed'-4)^ lai^sans 6f Ma 
favoiur with one or other of the prOpr{^toi*s. Btit^ev^ 
this was not suiBdent to explain ottr faem^ft *lift^'itt 
other respects. He wais seen^in all plUM^of pdhMe 
sfadw and amusement— ^the tteni^oi^tiitj tti<» bidk 
fij^t, the theatre, and the church !'Wheriver'|riea8iire 
wils to be had f(»: money, Pedro was;a {mrehasef ; 
wherever gaiety was going on, Pedro 'was sore to be 
a<x>mpanion with the merriest. Besides, he dressed 
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himself as expensively and tawdrily as any cavalier 
in Acapulco ; all the riches of his two patrons would 
scarcely have paid for the embroidery on his doublet. 
Nay, San Pablo himself, who wascarriedin pbroeesnon 
once a year through the streets, appardJed in all the 
finery of his convent, might have looked down from 
his scaffold with envy on the flowing cap0 of our 
idle gentleman. A Uttle further spedficadon of his 
personal equipage may not be disagreeaUe. 

Firsti then, he wore an enormous feather in his bat, 
which bent down backwards to the end of his chine, 
and would have nearly reached his heels had it been 
pulled straight. The hat itself sbaded him like a 
pent-house. From under this, and long before his 
face was visible, a huge pair of moustacfaios were 
seen dancing and swagging like a couple of black 
pigs^ tails (only more ferociously curled) in th^ 
breeze. Added to these fearful indgnia, Pedro 
though he kept no nag was always accoutred in a 
pair of massy q>urs made after the ancient Spanish 
fashion, that is to say, with rowels as long as the 
qpokesof a jack'^y : these he constantly woi^, (some 
averred he slept in them), and whenever yon cau^t 
the view of a pair of spurs, more extravagantly sized 
than usual, vanishing round a comer or in at a door- 
^Ay> you might be pretty certain that Pedro Ladion 
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was walking before them, Thaugh of rather di- 
minutive stature^ he also usually wore ia hisbioad 
buffalo belt a Toledo of intolerable dimensiona, 
• the basket of which as he stood upright was oa a 
line with his chin^ and wi|s large enoi^h fy} coiitain 
a weeVs ptotisions ; whilst both the bladf^ and guard 
were ap long that he looked as if he was carrying his 
croBSj rather than his sword, with him. His boots 
and gloves were on the isame scale : when standing 
upr%ht he seemed to be impiersed to the knees in a 
couple of water-bucketS} and to have ]iis arms thni&t 
i|p to the shoulder in another pair of somewhat less 
diameter. A brace of huge silver-mounted pistols, 
nearly the length and bore of bl^nderbussesf, were 
stuck in his breast, aiid completed the warlike attire 
of this terrific personage, We forgot ^ldeed to 
mention his dagger,^ the size of ^ moderate rapier, 
2^ld so sharp that he frequently pared his nails with 
it, in sight of the whole aguardienteria. 

This paraphernalia, so much out of prqportioa 
with his bulk, might havei rendered the little maa 
somewhat of a butt amongst his companions.; and 
indeed oDe of them (who thought himself a sly wag) 
had passed a few jokes on his spurs and Toledo a 
short time before : Pedro eyed him askance, let him 
have his joke out, only muttering as he rose and de* 
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parted, that he (the wag) was not ^* the first fool 
whose joke had cost him a coffin.*^ The phrase was 
rather ominous, and a gloom overspread the whole 
audience whose faces had so lately glistened with 
laughter, whilst they marked the dark flashing ti 
his little snaky eye as he uttered it. 6<«nez him- 
self, the joke-maker, after a few faint attempts at 
wit, became terribly chap-fallen. Nothing how- 
ever immediately followed the threat, and Pedro 
seemed to have forgotten his anget. But the next 
time the buccaneers were s^en on the coast, Grome; 
disappeared, and was never heard of after. Some 
said a corpse was found in the woods, but the vul- 
tures and beasts of prey had so disfigured it, that 
no one could recognize the lineaments of the un- 
fortunate jester : some said that being a wild, good- 
for-nothingfellow, he had enlisted among the pirates ; 
whilst others believed,aAdmany were ready to swear, 
he had been carried off by a condor. Whatever 
might have been the truth, Pedro, his spurs, and 
his sword, were from that time forward a subject 
of more fear than ridicule. 

Notwithstanding this little interruption, howeves*, 
our hero still continued to maintain his popularity 
at the aguardienteria, where he was the magnua 
ApoUOf the Sir Oracle, of a numerous assembly 

k2 
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which gathered every eveiling to soak away the hours 
and listen to his wonderful stories. In his youth he 
had been a great traveller^ axid had made several 
voyages to all parts of the world. He had been in 
many capacities ; a soldier, a sailor, a trad^" — of 
both kinds, as it was whispered, contraband as well 
as legal. His connexion with the buccaneers, who 
at this time swarmed in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, was'shrewdly suspected by the authorities at 
Acapuloo ; but either he carried matters so secretly, 
or the governor had such gcJden- reasons given him 
by Pedro and his party for considering him innocent,* 
that he lived with as much security tmder the nose 
of the Inquisition as one of its own familiars. A 
life passed amid such varied scenes and bocupatiims 
necessarily furnished Pedro^s mind aiad meioaory with 
a great stock of knowledge, though somewhat ill di-* 
gested ; neither was he of a teitiper to put hisUght 
under a bushel, or to deny the world and. himself 
the gratification of being respectively enlightened 
and admired. 

Indeed perhaps this communicativettess emanated 
less from a spirit of genuine philanthropy than from 
a motive quite as intelligible. If the triith must be 
told, in our friend Pedro^a disposition there was a 
spice of vanity which leavened his whole conversa-. 
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tion, dress, and bdiaviour. That subject which to 
every sex, age, and condition, is so pregnant with 
reflective delight, which possesses for every one such 
unfading charms, and which the longer we think of 
the more we love to dwell upon — videlicet, self^-^was 
to our transatlantic Longsword peculiarly delight- 
fuly charming, and interesting. He dwelt with in- 
effable satisfaction on his own exploits, recounted his 
scapes and dangers by flood and fleld with increased 
pleasure and additional circumstances every succes- 
sive opporttmity ; nor did he ever seem tired of Ust* 
ening to his own praises in his own vary co{»ou3 
and energetic language. He had a facility likewise 
of giving to stories, which he had repeated several 
times over, a freshness and a novelty on every new 
occasion that rendered them almost as good as if 
they came that moitaent from the mint. And this 
he accomplished merely by his knack at embellish- 
ment and amplification, two figures of speech very 
usefbl to him as well as to all other orators pro se« 
Thus although, as the metaphysicians have it, the 
personal identity of the story was never actually lost, 
yet by successive ornaments and additaments it was 
at length so metamorphosed that not one among 
his auditory could have positively sworn it was the 
bame story they had heard a fortnight before. Even 
he himself was, of an odd time, bewilderedy 
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With these several endowments and qualified- 
ticms, it was no great wonder that our hero was 
enabled to raise himself to so high a pitch of favour 
and popularity with the multitude, that San Pablo 
himself had scarcely a larger or more devout con- 
gregation around him whenever he deigned to 
open his mouthy (which he regularly did on festival 
days, this being his prescribed miracle.) We grant, 
indeed, that Pedro was rather more successful than 
people generally are, whose own feats and merits 
^x)mpose the greatest, if not the best part of th^r 
discourse ; it is only by laying on a manual em- 
bargo that they can persuade any one to listen 
to them. But Pedro had the art to intermingle 
himself with so many curious adventures, strange 
accidents, and incredible occurrences, that he never 
failed to interest the hearers in both subjects, so 
that they were eternally at loggerheads for a 
good place in the circle, where they gazed with 
open mouths on the pompous little narrator, 
as if they could swallow him ^ well as his 
stories. 

Such a circle hdd he about him every evening, 
when the mosquitoes began to swarm thicker in the 
breathless air, and the gentle waves .of the Pacific, 
smoothed over with the golden hand of Phcebus as 
he prepared his western bed, fell in liquid layers 
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upon the shore. This was the time when the 
thirsty neighbourhood flocked to Don Diego^s 
aguardienteria, where in measures of all capacities, 
not only brandy, but every other liquor which is 
drunk by the lower orders in that sultry climate, 
was distributed to the guests with as much readi* 
ness and good-will, as if it had been gratuitous. 
And this also was the time when our hero of the 
spurs was in the meridian of his glory, — ^just when 
the other luminary had withdrawn the light of his 
countenance, or at least was veiling it in the evening 
mist, ashamed to be seen outdone by his more 
illustrious competitor fbr admiration. Indeed, no 
sooner did he make his appearance at Don DiegoX 
than all eyes were turned upon him. Apollo might 
go whistle ; the sun of the Acapulcans was come 
to take his tipple at our noble aguardientero^s, and 
immediately hii$ worship began. Picture him to 
yoursfelf, reader ! There, with his head reclining 
on the bench arm, his trusty and right Well-be- 
loved Toledo lying like a big-headed, inflexible 
wife, in his bosom, one leg occupying the whole 
length of the bench, and the other danglitig its 
monstrous jackfly beneath, Pedro, with cigar in 
mouth, and cup in hand, related, in solemn voice 
and swelling diction, the achievements and ad'- 
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ventoies of' his bc^foic life; 'whikt the aona^ed by- 
standers looked at hirn^ then aX heaven, and then 
a^ him again, with, as many foolifih faces of praise 
as there vrere faces an^ong them. 

We have before hintied, that our hoinest friend 
Pedro, like Tully^ was not only a little Asiadc in 
his style, but> likewise indulged pretty frequently 
daat method of speaking which the Roman orator 
oalls the os raitaidum s that is to say, beirequendy 
made round tmd la/rge 4abS$ertUms on the subject of 
his feats and excursk>ns« His auditors, he knew, 
possessed no ready means of disoovering whether 
his accounts were exactly conformable to the 
standard of truth, which gave him a courage and a 
sort of off-handedness^ no less agreeable than im- 
posing. His fancy had thus fuU SYfiiig,,and bis 
story full credit ; two things of mighty impoji^Q^ 
to an historian, and which Pedro, lor his siQaple 
particular, did not £ail to make^ good use of. 

Whether it were that this faculty or prop^sity 
^call it as you will) was improved by ex^cine, or that 
the magnanimous disposition of the true Spaniard^ 
which disdains all 4^cumscriptii>n,. was still en- 
deavouring to transcend its former eifprts^ we know 
not; but our hero was observed gradually to. ex- 
lend the a[^ere of his adventures, as; well a& to 
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increase their niimber and magnify their nature. 
Something bf the h¥agadbccic( undotibtedly ^ent^ed 
into this little gentleman^s compoi&tion ; or perhaps 
it would be more pdSte to say, that he had a taste 
for the sublime, a love of the marvellous, iwliich 
made him swell out both his subject and himself 
beyond due compass. In fin^, if we conidder, as 
was already observe, that there- is no theme what- 
ever on which a man is so prone to display the 
towering nature of his genius,, and the inexhaustible 
fertility of his imagiiiation, as on his owik deede^ 
adventures, and endowments ; it is not difitcult to 
solve our friend Pedro^s tendency, in such personal 
matters, to luxuriate in that so natural figure of 
rhetoric — exaggeration. But we ^all (or at least we 
should) readily overlook in him that which we pro- 
bably oould never see in ourselves. 

It i^ but fair however to add, that a vary different 
cause from any we have asmgned was ^ven out 
by one or two of Pedro'*s friends, (as they righdy 
called themsehres), for his late experiments oh the 
credulity of his hearers-: to wit, a certain old 
bronze^complexioned wooden-legged soldier, who 
entitled himself Captain Rovedillo, being lately 
invalided after many years of service, and ob- 
serving what a profitable trade our hero drove in 
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etory-telling, had set up a kind of oppoeition story- 
(shop at. a cc^e within a few idoors ci the aguar- 
dienteria, and had already drawn away great 
numbers to his standard. Having beai quartered 
in different parts of America at differalt pmods 
of his military life^ lie had of course se^n many 
wonders, and heard (from the best authority rf 
course) of many more. He had at his fingers* ends 
the siege and destliiction of the great Tenbdi- 
titlan, capital of ancient Mexico ; the sanguinary 
battle of Tabasco, where a million of native Indians 
were slain by Cwtez^ with the loss of only one man 
and a Tlascalan auxiliary ; the terrific details of the 
Noche trtste, in which the glorious apostle St. 
James of Compostella appeared, armed capik-pie, 
on a mottled gray horse in thd midst of the fight, 
dealing death and destruction around him^ as if he 
were the very devil incarnate; together with mun- 
berless sieges, battles, and ngche^tristes besides, 
which have escaped the notice- of every other hi- 
storian. 

This wonderful traveller could likewise aatoniah 
his audience with long and magodficent accounts of 
the famous city £1 Dorado, where the houses were 
built of silver ingots as large as brick*bats, roofed 
with sheets of solid gold, and hod windows glased 
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with plate diamond as broad as Venetian mirrors. 
In this extraordinary town, the very paving stones 
were emeralds, tqpazes, amethysts, and rubies; the 
gravel nothing but seed-pearl; and as for gold 
dust, it was the only dust in the place. This was 
truly a rich subject for the captain^s eloquence ; it 
was a mine which he could never exhaust. When- 
ever his memory or imagination was at fault, he 
had only to betake himself to £1 Dorado, and pro^ 
dudng a church of massy crystal, or a riv^ of 
molten gold, his sUjry went on as smoothly as ever. 
Whilst employed in describing this treasure of a 
city, like Midas, every thing he touched became 
precious ; and like Midas too, or rather more for- 
tunate, he had for his reward a great many pairs of 
asses^ ears presented to him daily. 

Besides, the captain^s last expedition had been 
into the country of the Fatagonians, a nation of 
giants inhabiting the southern parts of America, 
who were well known to be from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, and who wore heads like dogs, together 
with excessivdy long tails^ which they were ac- 
customed to whisk about with great force in their 
enemies^ faces, so as, like ancient Parthians, to 
wound when they were thought to fly. The nar- 
rator then opening his mouth very wide, and show- 
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ing that he had not a single tboth in' one side of 
Ms jaw, averred that they had been every one 
knocked out by a slap of this terrible ' weapon. 
He told of one of these giants who had attempted 
<o cleave a rock with a stroke of his tail, but being 
unable to get any farther than the middle^ the rock 
closed, and he was obliged to carry it after him, 
as a dog does a kettle, till death relieved him from 
the unhandsouie appendage. On this last subject 
indeed he displayed a wonderful quantity of in- 
fdrmation, as accurate as it was minute ; he de- 
scribed the truculent aspects of these modern 
Cyhocephali, their ferocious manners, and their 
blood-thirsty propensities, with all the truth and 
liveliness which is usual with eye-witnesses! Every 
fact, too, he confirmed with an oath, calling in the 
devil to fetch him if he spoke any thing but the 
truth ; which, as the devil did not think proper to 
do, clenched the matter at once, and lefif him free 
to pursue the course of his story. 

Here was a dangerous rival ior ioaaster Pedro. 
It was true the captain did not possess the '^t of 
narrating in so high a degree of perfection. 'Either 
from the dire eflfects of that unlucky slap he had 
received from the Patagdnian's tail, which besides 
knocking out a whole file of his teeth, had carried 
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away part of hi& upper lip^ or from the havoc 
which a sabre had committed on the same premises, 
his mouth had contracted the most awkward twist 
imaginable towards the left ear, so that he always 
seemed to speak through that side of his face as if 
he was hissing at you. It must be confessed also, 
that he was deficient in those numberless graces of 
style and delivery with which we have mentioned 
that our hero was so highly endowed; neither had 
he equal skill in extricating himself out of any hi- 
storical dilemma into which the fire of his enthu*- 
siasm might have led him. An oath was his only 
resource on such occasions, which though suf- 
ficiently compendious, was not so satisfactory a 
method as Pedro's, who whenever he happened to 
be caught in a lie, quickly got himself out of it by 
the simple process of telling another ten times 
as enormous. On all these accounts, the captain, 
notwithstanding his noche-tristes, £1 Dorados, and 
long-tailed Patagonians, wa« much less successful 
in hii9 , speculations than his vanity promised, and 
his .real njierits as a story-teller very possibly de- 
served 

But he , was nevertheless Wt to be, despised* 
Pedro felt this ; and being of a hi^ spirit, which 
could brook . no encroachment on what he con^ 
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sidered as hi$ jfiwful jurisdiction, he bent all tbe 
energies of his soul to numtain that authority 
amongst his neighbours, so long and so deservedly 
enjoyed by him without any initerruptiixu The 
story of the dog«-tailed giant had at one blow 
carried off three of his best listoiiers T nien who 
swallowed facts Uke sugar-plums,^ without ever 
e^unnimog them. This was not to be borne* He 
determined at all hazards to clear die field of his 
rival, oot only by meim^ of such private arma « be 
had always in use, but by turning his own w^pops 
against him. In a word, he resolved to outdo him 
in the. grandeur, the extravagance, and the iofsredi-i 
bility of his stories. 

We can hardly blame this proceo^ng on the 
part of our hera Ambition has ^ver jbeen die 
virtue of great minds; nor is jeaJonsy in every 
ca3e so mean a paasnoji as it is usually uepresented^ 
which is especially manifest, if we oonsider thaAxt 
has been always attributed bythb^ mosti drthodooc 
opinions to the v^y hi^est chafactera.' Let us 
judg^ of its m<»'ality as we wiU, howeiic»,iD a 
public respect, this resolution of Pedro's was enai* 
nently beneficial; for now, no long^ confiniiig 
himsdf to those accidents of his lifb, which althmigli 
sufiiciently marvellous, were nere oa a par wi^ 
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the notions of his hearers as to probability, b^ began 
to expatiate &r without those Umits, and seem- 
ing as it were to rise above himself in 'each sue- 
ceaaiye story, he disburthened hist memory of sueh 
a eargo of adventures as quite qverpowered the 
senses of the cpmpany by their tremendous sub- 
limity and magnificenee. Now indeed he proved 
himself a travrilei*, by the novelty pf his facts and 
the strangeness of his relations. To this spirit o£ 
emulation, therefore, are. we indebted toat a quan*« 
tity of knowledge, historical, geographical, philoso- 
phical, and moral, which would otherwise perhaps 
have remained for ever in oblivion, as it was this 
alone that excited our adventiurer to describe a 
series of events and phenomena, which never did, 
and most probably never will, come under the ob^ 
servation of any other ti'aveller. 

It is indeed to be lamented, that the science c^ 
braebygrapby was not at that time in vogue amongst 
the inhabitants of Acapuloa The adventures of 
Pedro Ladion, now extant, are jrom this unlueky 
circumstance neither so many nor so authentic as 
we could wish them. They have been preserved 
among the descendants of those who heard them 
(f<w he was a hacI]ielor himsdf ) in the manner of 
traditions ; and although, as to their general context, 
undoubtedly accurate enough, are sometimes de- 
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fident m that minule exactness required by philo- 
aophera wh^eom to build durable sejrsteins. Hoice 
we should cficari^eljr thinlc ourselves warzaated in 
adidsiiig ^r readers, to place tlia^:f ull tetiaope upon 
tb^ir d^t^s wjiicli thp voyages of .^ other traveUo^ 
sudi aaCook or Jiumboldt, vngjxi seem to arro- 
gatae f^pm^thes1^peri9r.degreeof caut^ou.witb M^bich 
they have ibe^n . regist^red^ and the lessi proble- 
matic way by which they have .pe^Sj^.fipiii. the 
authprs^themsdvestp the public. 

All (th^se advepjbuiies.i^re in^ our; j[ian4s».and iSnrth- 
coming at the slight^ bipt fronx our readi^rs*. One 
of the best preserved and most extrapnUnaDy we 
will proceed to give^ as a spe^menruFberebj.the 
rest may be judged of. It is. stjOlr related aui9Ug^ 
the Acapulcans under the nam^ of " Tlhe^bepherd 
of Toppledown Hill ;'' and ev^ year fidds a doz^ 
pair of hands to appl^d ,itSr,r:^ta],'tby flujifold 
gi^y-headed signior at the^veacy ag;ipfr^nteri^ where 
Pedro Ladron flrptf gava. it pubJwsty. ;. ^r that if 
Acapulco increased to the size of London, the ch^ 
might be heard on a stiH summer-night, and echoed, 
perhaps, by the rocks and jackasses of the Andes. 
Such being its repute at the other side of the At- 
lantic, we have no doubt but it will obtain similar 

• 

* They had heen committed to MSS. which we were 
fortunate enough to procure. — Translator. 
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on this ; for it certainly lias lost notfdng by the 
carriage. We have dressed it out in our best style 
for the entertainment of the reader t and if he be 
not amused with it, we humbly inlplore him to exa- 
mine narrowly whether such an unlucky drctm^ 
stance be owing to our dulneiss or his. We have 
known many an excellent work thrown on the i^If 
merely because no one could perceive its merits. 

After this hint to the reader, we have oiily two 
requests to make of hiih : -fiTst, that he will be so 
amiable a» to smile upon any little faults of descrip- 
tion which may possibly obscure a narrative sa 
worthy of his full and clear comprehension ; se- 
condly, that he will be so good as to imagine, the in- 
stant we begin, Pedro, the adventurer and narrator, 
sitting, or rather lolling on his couch, at Don 
Diego^s door^ in (he attitude we have above de- 
scribed, with a crowd of petrified listeners around 
him, whiUt he thuis i^ecounts, in measured phrase 
and voice sotortms, the wonderful incidents of his 
story. ' " ' • 
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We sailed from Panama on the 7th day of June, 
I59P9 at one of the clock, P. M.^ the sky dark and 
cloudy, but the wind N. N. E. very favourable. 
Our ship, El Tronador, carrying one himdred and 
fifty-two great guns, six mortarsy besides carron- 
adei^, howitzers, swivels, more than I could reckon, 
ploughed up the sea like a green.fallow baieath her. 
She had on board eighteen hundred souls, together 
with three n^ro cooks, and certain scores of pigs, 
calves, geese, &c. with the exact number of which I 
cannot charge my memory. She carried mpreover 
some few dozen cabin-boys, powder-monkeys, and 
a good^deal of other ballast, which we could either 
throw overboard or not m the vessel was found 
to. require. Our captaia, who was now somewhat 
in years, had served imder the renowne4 Francis 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, and whs the first man 
who set foot in the country of the Ama^ns, wh»i 
he sailed down the Maragnon with Orellana the in- 
trepid, who may be said to have cut America in 
two by that voyage. The Amazons, you know, are 
a nation of female warriors and cannibals, who ride 
unicorns, string their bows with the hair torn irom 
lions^ manes, and wear nothing but linsey-woolsey 
breeches which just cover their groin. But no more 
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of this at present. We will speak to that point 
some other time. 

Well, Signiors f our captain, as I told you, whose 
name was Don Melchior de Villa-vidosa, (allied to 
the noble family of that title), had been one of the 
early Spanish discoverers and <;6nqtierors who added 
another side to the earth, swimming rivers as broad 
as seas, climbing' hills as high as the tdwer of 
Seville*, penetrating forests as black and horrible as 
a Moor*s paradise, smiting, slaying, and subduing 
men and all other monsters that came in their 
path, till they had well nigh brought the whole 
new World nkider their yoke, converting the ig- 
norant savage into decent Christians, to the eternal 
benefit of their souls, and the unspeakable glory of 
those who had enslaved them. Don Melchior was 
not only a good soldier, but an excellent seaman. 
He managed matters so adroitly, that whilst the 
wind continued soft and favourable, (which was 

* Pedro> we suppose^ wIm boasti himself a true GastiUan, 
had beeo aatoniflhiiig his hearers^ at the same time that he 
gratified their vanity^ with accounts of the grandeur and 
magnificence of their mother country. Popocatzepetl and 
JomU^ dwindled Into steppipgoBtones beside his description 
of Mooserrat, or the Sierra Morena. The tower of Seville^ 
which is really but 350 feet high^ he had probably exalted 
in the same manner; that h, simply by adding a few 
noughts to the right number expressing its sublimity. 

l2 
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indeed all the way down the coast of- 'P^rvkSfjad 
Chili), nothing could be more prosperous than our 
voyage ; but the moment we atteOkpted.to douUe 
Cape Mom, it began to. blow scfveshly) Ihat, Jn 
spite of our captaya^s admirable. seamanshipy^ the 
first shoek had nearly oi^erset the vessel ; aod whikt 
this continued we had nothing but miafbrtuxies* 
Fir^ we. were driven to sea, God knows bow many 
million of leagues: to the westward.; neither. the 
captain nor the mate knew where in the world ^e 
werey nor if we were in the world at all Don 
Melcfaior had never lea^t to bo^.the. opmpass, and 
Signior Lopez the mate had never seen, one in bis 
life before ; so that it was hard for either to jud^ 
of our course. The. rest of the crew wei!e in. a like 
perplexity, which, was not a little increased .by 
the ingenious attempts. of each to relieye^i^s A<«n 
it, — guessing, all diSereQtly, at .puD^.true .po^pition. 
Some thought we were approaching tk^ A^t^po^ea.; 
a conjecture marvellously strengthened bjy se^pig 
the needle begin to turn, and xoak^ dji^er^ stno^ 
evolutions, as if it were bewitched, thus appea^g 
to indicate that every thing in tlpsi part.of <the 
world was topsy-tiurvy. We.acQordi^gj^y e^jfefffs^ 
every minute to find the ship by degir^^ ekv^rtiie 
her bottom, and, presenting it at the ^^vens,^ flofat 
in that manner upon her decks, especially as she now 
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began to heel very much on one side. There iras 
•a loud cry^ therefore, to close die hatches^ and 
bore a large hole or t\ro at each side of the keel, 
by which -we might escape through the bottom a!s 
it rose* This, however, was impracticable, for fear 
of the water possibly running in through the aper- 
tures; so that we were completely between two 
stools, and no one knew what to do. Many of the 
soldiers, who were unaccustomed to the sea, feeling 
their stomachs a little queasy, shrewdly attributed 
it to the change which was about to take place 
in their way of standing upright ; and one fellow 
getting into a comer between two chests, laid his 
head on the ground, at the same time elevating his 
feet into the air ; in which position he declared he 
found himself much easier, this being now, as he 
cafeulated, the natural manner of standing at the 
Antipodes. A young volunteer officer who had 
been educated at Salamanca, and cut a great figure 
there, sneering with much contempt at the absur- 
dity, as he was pleased to term it, of this conjecture, 
informed us that we were now, in his opinion, 
just about entering the jaws of that enormous 
serpent, (Called Diemogorgon, which encircles the 
whole world with his body, and by alternately 
sucking in and rejecting & sea at a time, creates the 
phenomenon of the tides. He cited innumerable 
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fiuthorities from the ancient classics in support of 
his o)[)inion, ivhich, being given in Latin or Greek, 
had very great weight with his auditors in general, 
who understood nothing of these profound lan- 
guages. But the captain himself, of whose judg- 
ment and penetration we had all received incon- 
testable proofs in this dif&cult voyage, told us to 
give ourselves no farther trouble on the subject, 
for he had not the smallest doubt but this was 
the brink of that very gulf or whirlpool, which, 
situate, as writers in general agree, about the 
south pole, bends down with a huge sv^eep to the 
centre of the earth, and there washes the gate- 
posts of hell. This woful intelligence drove us all 
crazy with horror. We had now little time to 
spend in this world, so began to prky and drink 
as fast as we possibly could. ' The vessel soon after 
appeared to go round, and none of us Were able to 
keep our feet, but reeled and' jostled one^anodier, 
as if we had been ihtoxi6ated. 86 that the truth 
of our captain's thecMry was ievideht '; we were'niow 
manifestly descending into the pit of ^tiernd del^pdir. 
In the night he rushed upon deek,'!n "his'shfirt, 
his eyes almost shooting out of their sobkets, 
swearing that he had heard the roars knd bowlings 
of the damned beneath him, whilst he lay in his 
hammock, as plain as if he had his ear at the key- 
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hole of purgatory. I kept the watch that night ; 
and certainly, whilst I walked up and down the 
quarter-deck, ruminating on our doleful situation, 
I did. hear a most abominable squeaking and 
yelling from below; but I thought it was only 
the swine, who being closely wedged in the hold, 
whenever the ship tacked^ set up a hideous noise, 
being frightened, I suppose, with the motion. But 
I was most probably deceived ; it was just as na- 
tural that I should have mistaken devils fot swine, 
as that the captain should have mistaken swine for 
devils. Besides he asserted positively, that he had 
heard certain loud voices calling for " brimstone !^ 
" whips r « racks r " pitchforks !'' &c. ; whilst 
I could not but acknowledge, that although the 
pigs had squeaked most unmercifully, they had not 
uttered a single word of the kind. This appeared 
to settle the question, so we all prepared to pay 
our respects to Satan. 

Next morning a furious hurricane began. We 
determined, therefore, taking advantage of it, to 
alter the ship's course, and direct her any where 
soever, from her present track, so that we might 
escape the dreadful perdition which would in- 
evitably have swallowed us before long, if the cap- 
tain's fine sense of hearing had not given uis a timely 
forewarning of our danger. Accordingly, we tacked 
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pabout) and iian hstose thc" hurnoan^, *itt' we o©n- 
jje^tui!^ it' had ^d^veii iis fair' he^poikl the liri^ 
the.wlajrlpcioL >, . , . ' ^' ' ... 

The n««t ill linck iihat hefel ^mw^si ihat twaof 
o^r, maAts :were ewqataway by iJieboanfli sndthe 
ooly eiqpecUkM w€r had ^as tojs^updheihcffvsprit 
M:t\^ fiddle >^ (bhe ghip^ whicji we jdid^with soine 
difficidly, (^citrivjag' to spread another sail ppdn it; 
We^aoF dcoye heforadie wi&d iuaifiilL direetioi^ 
^as fiur as ^we >€puld judge by the compass^ which 
-still continued very auitoward wadeKjpd<aov»ih its 
mptioiHu . ' . i' ' 

At les^thy wlmi: we had been tossed and shuffled 
.labout for upwards of a. fortmghty the vessel being 
jaow but a mere hulk upon the iWater^ the last 
period of our sufferings, approacbodc' Oa-the'risft'. 
ieeuth day there had be^njiothittghutiaQiino^ssant 
thunderstorm for .the wholes fonemonMii^&iuig 
sheeted the wide haaYens, ;metecM»« lahklad'te the 
<air, blasts roared through the.tScnMibieiit^' you 
wopld have thought H legion<of vdifigqQs<werefai6st<ig 
j*ouQd the ship, belchutg out'' five ai]ld^'(lI]^^/'atld 
throwing the whoie . wdkilt into amfuflioii. * ' About 
noon, the sea, whidi had' been; Jasbcd « up* into 
mountains of foam by the.iwindj^nowitoek an'Uiii-^ 
form sable colour; die clouds gathered thicjc^r 
.and thicker, — the sky grew blacker apd blacker; 
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hell seemed tQ^riaedbovts heaven, till ftt'lafit ^e 
could not see oar bands before i^s,' had they been 
as white as snoir. More than twelve hundred of 
the Grew had perished already, ather by the sea 
^ashiiig them ov^, by the bounding of the strip, 
by fatigue^ or despair* The remainder held i^ 
together on deck, or went down to elxpect their 
death quietly under the hatches. Tkm MelchiiH: 
blew out his brains with a pistol in ^ it of madnesi^ ; 
many flui^ themselves laughing into the w^ves ; 
a^d Gaspar fioto^ an old friend of mine, throwing 
his arms round the waist of a young boy, tore him 
from the binnacle to which he 4clung screaming for 
mercy, and jumped with him headlong overboard, 
where a flash of hghtning ^owed us them for a 
moment struggUog, the one to save his own life^ 
the other to drown both himself and his companion. 
The ship now ginv€ a teirible swoop down the dde 
of a billow^ and we did in a body from one end of 
the deck to>tike>other.' Half df us were swung far 
away into- the gulf 'otnr her bow, and the other 
only, wailed fot> the next ^heare to fellow them. It 
came : /the vessel rose^*and oiiir hearts rose with it I 
— Another -mCMDentl^^^Now she goes! — Now! — ' 
The deck dipt from under our feet, arid down we 
wentft every aonl'of us^ into the ocean ! . 
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[Here the auditory, with oAe consent, uttered a 
cry of anguish ; but Pedro went on notwithstanding.] 

I awoke with a loud groan. A sharps agonizing 
blow, as if the head of a spear had been driv^i 
into my breast^ forced out my vcioe in a kind of 
yell, and made my eyelids start up like -bm auto- 
tnaton's. I perceivjed, t^ith his craw hanging over 
me,' a monstrous vulture, his neck stripped to the 
shoulders, hiB beak distilling bloody and his red 
eye fiercely glailcing at mine. He was just poiidng 
his wings, bs if in doubt whether to fly away, or 
repeat his bkyw, beings I suspdct, rather astonished 
at finding the carcase he was about to mangle so 
responsive to the stroke he had given it. Had I 
not immediately sbou|;^d again,: as loiud as I could, 
I am sure his beak would have been through my 
heart in an inatant But herotoquickljr at the 
sound, uttering a shrill cry, like, thecjankj) of ^ve- 
ral iron chains, and the air ?wa«i>at^^he same time 
darkened by a muUitud^ (tf "Vfipg^^ whaeh k^pt 
flapping like tibe sails, of aiship, above ^^ fear two 
or three mpments. I endeavotiJied. ia raiae mfmif 
on.one dbow^ and look itPQuatdi Imagine my hoixor, 
when I perceived thebodiiea<of ^at .least' fifty o£ my 
companions strewed fdoog the shore Jbeside me, 
on which it appeared a flookof these voracious 
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birds had been making their repast. The whole 
of them were now perdiing on the cliffs^ at a small 
distance from me, anxiously watching their prey. 
It was not so easy to banish them : first one, after 
a wide sweep over the arena, descended, and began 
to renew Ms bloody operations ; then another, and 
then the entire number. I was too weak to rise; 
and indeed these vultures were so gigantic (larger 
than the condors of the Andes), that if their courage 
had been equal to their strength^ one of them 
alone would have been an overmatch for a man in 
my weak situation. I made shift to draw my da^er, 
and flourish it over my head, which kept the cow- 
ardly gluttons at a distance ; but I could not help 
being k witness of the impious havioc they made 
amoiigst the bodices of my oompasiions, tearing the 
flesh off* by whdesale^ and uttering horrible cries 
of delight) springing from one corpse to another, 
sometimes fightii^ iot a few moments about a 
choice tnt,' and all ^uloudy emjdoyed in the ra- 
venous ooHatiDif* I saw tone tremendous fellow, 
with takxts likd a* buU's hoiti, split open, with a 
snngle' stvoke -of bib beak, the''sk?all <ii onir mate^ and 
iqipear quite disappointed' when he found it was 
empty. Another had got the leg of a soldier half 
way down his throdt, and was endeavouring to 
swallow it entire, though it made his craw look like 
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a pelica^^ dewlapf I shouted agpin^ and floudshed 
my. dagger, but aU.tO n<> purpose^ They. <tid not 
leaye the str^ocl tUl th^. hud goi*ged thefewelvoB so 
Bs to be hardly able to rise on the'wing.. . Qh, •how 
I .Ipnged tQ a^taqk them in this oonditioB i What 
gloripuB^ revQi\ge my poor companions ihotdd have 
had,;for all th^ indignitiea they suffened at thehandB 
of.tbese dasi^ardlycormoraots'*!* I •' ^ • ' 

, When they had at lastretireated) 'I gat xfvpon my 
feet and surveyed the picture. bdfbre ntte. .. SkiiUs 
andbooes^ as white as Chaster, .peefed^aft bare as 
these hilts (said Pec^ro, drawing hi& weil4)uniished 
Toledo a &w inches out of its scalterd), Jay scat- 
tered over the strand. '^ Unhappy fbllows T* said I, 
looking up at the cliffs whrn-emycoitapBiridns ^vfere 
now heavily soaring, as it -were, by pieceMea), id the 
craws of those wolfish: biivls-**--^ tudtt^pyfeltows! 
it were better that ye had neifer bten tbotti rtmn 
that ye should never be burled 1-I-Gtiitetii6^tinfdlii^ 
companions !'^ shouted I, and^ipojntisgctcrllie^idMk 
with my sword, made as I would diin^Ay'd^illt 
them — ^^ give me them^ ye >fd<infilf 4ff^ 'iiy l^e 
mother that bore fiie^ I'H^'^^^^c^'Buit 'Aey^^isat 
there quite unconcerned, and appeared' not t^irA- 
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• Sic in MS. {cor vejons). Itis evident that our friend 
Fedrd was somewliat of a wag^ from this and other expres* 
dons. — Translator* 
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derstand me 5 so tbtekinfglt; ^bin to ^)ut myscilf iil 
a pstsfflon ibr nothmg,= 1 sfa^a!thed a^ once* my 
dagger and my anger, whilst I agaifi cast miy eyes 
upon thd shore.' 

^Gracios a Dios ! Your bones yet remain T'^lfeja^ 
culated : ^^ To>thes& will I give the comfortable rites 
of interment. ' They are the best half of ye— ^Indeed 
the only part which ye could justty calf your own, 
— ^hiasBiiiich as* the 'flesh which was on them', was 
rather the flesh Of oxen, sheep, fowl, fi^, besides 
cheese and- garlic, tbati your own r — Consoling^ 
myself widi these reflections, I' began poking with 
my sword in the* sand, but the intolerable anguish 
of diy ribs would not.suiSe^ me to finish this pious 
work* 1 waa forced to oit down, and take care of 
the livii]^ lofitead oi* the dead. There was a good 
dealof linen, wbicli tny fHeildft the Tultiures did not 
findiqiiite to th^ir tpalatie^ lyii% about the shore; 
wkbsomeof tfai^ I mademygelf a bandag^^and 
leaning my» bock' againlEt a ^hest, which I suppose 
had floated firota thewre^k, endeavoured to be my 
ownr sin^geon. Indeed my sole motive, as will easily 
be imi^bed^lor wishing to pmerre life, was, that 
I Height afford xfee^. sepulture to the bones of my 
unfortunate companions : this decided me in favor 
of living, if I could, and heaven seconded my pious 
intentions. *^ Yet, alas !^' exclaimed I, after having 
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tied the bandage securely about me,-^*^ of what use 
is it to cover these joints in the sand, when there is 
none to say mass over them ?** Padre Vinegal^^ our 
excellent chaplain, was one of the' first of U9 who 
died. He departed this Ufe with the most Ghristian 
fortitude : when he percdved all was over (I now 
remember very well), he cast himself devoutly on 
his knees, before a brandy^keg^ and applying^ his 
mouth to the vent-hole, drank till he fiiMy rolled, 
like a buft full of snek, into the ocean f ^Twas in- 
deed a wet passage to heaven; but he wad, «t all 
events, well liquoreld'»for the voyage. Ah! the 
Padre was an excellent man ! (here ^enanMor 
sighed deeply)**-ftn excellent man I — ^shoft'^fift — 
and asthmatic ! — ^lived '^moitfy im dr^ hairis tod 
canary! . ^ . ' 

" i remember Padre ¥ihcgfls 'viery wriB,?' said 
mine host of the aguarStentmai: ^^ •he' is' standing 
before me now, the jolly *7i)gue,[)Will|»' his round 
daret-coloured cheeks^ ' his ^bhude iSfiaiklingi iictle 
eyes, and his month as small' >andf as^ltmlp apa 
cleft cherry* He was the best gUdge iof i^rine,^ that 
I will say for him i-^in ail PanaiDaj . And todh a 
holy man, too ! None of the womeil would ha;ve any 
othet" confessor;^^he gave theii^ suob tender' and 
comfortable instruction, and leant so lightly upon 
them. By the bye, I will tell you a go^ story 
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about the Padre, and an algua^iPs wife of Panama. 
Once upon a tim e ■ ^ 

^^ There are three cavaliers just alighting twaa. 
their mules,^ said Pedro, pointing a little way off ; 

you had better secure such genteel customers.'*^ 
Santa Maria puriadnmr ejaculated the 
landlord, <^ ao they are. I'll reccMnmend them 
hither.^ And off he went.to ensnare the cavaliers. 

Wdl, Sflgniors t oontbu^ Pedro, who dreaded 
nothing so much as Don Diego^s ^< good stories^^ 
especially when they had so ominous a beginning — 
as I was telling you, there I leant, with my back 
against the chest, as miserable a fellow as ever sat 
in Segovia*. Five hours at least passed unconsci- 
ously by. Evening approached ; but where to lay 
my head I knew not, my fear was so great of being 
devoured alive by the birds^ or the beasts, who no 
doiribt inhabited these did, I crawled, however, 
towards night&ll, auto a oave, where there was 
nothing but diy annd fat my pillow. A huge rock 
impended' pver ihe roo^ and I saw that, by loosen- 
ing a little tha olayon. which it. tested, it would 
probably faU, so as. to defend the entrance, fiatard- 
ous aa this was, for it might have buried me aUve, 
I loosened the 'said earth : down came the stone, 

* The famous state prison in Old Spain.— Tr. 
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and blocked up the: cavern door so eoMpfetefy, tliat 
a very small orifice ODly remamed at the tofp* I lay 
down, hmrever^ ywry amfiogtablff beiqg «l least 
sure of a snug YmaaaihjfhEoef aftd iiait.mf iaak 
should rot in the oidinary nuamux^ m^thm vmimt^ 
somely tom^aiid lacwated by vaUtUtts cw* 
Having dragged after me a &w of my can 
doublets and jerhina ^ which had beoB 4fry]ngin>tlie 
sun all day), I made myadf as deeenl a faod as I 
could, and s^pt Ukea danoaou0e.upoaitt31 l|it»tiie 
next rooming. 

It was then that I felt a vulture ofaaotiMr ksid 
near the pit of my stomach ; hunger wasr ealia|^ aiy 
liver : Thirst, too^ had draiiied all &e Udod &om 
the fountain of my heart, aUd 'Idlk it as dsy: aa a 
toast. I was in better heahb^ humvec ; tbawaiand 
in my side pained me no longar. ^ Sot I wm^ aad 
determined to make my way ov^ daoPUg^^thiKiaaf 
of the cave, in order to look fiir aaaaabeniea or 
herbs which I coidd eat: Oat I 'ga^ aMi a^Mid 
deal of squeezing, and after haiag half^ daaiud 
with the clay, which waa i mtiannft^illMlliilg ftnm 
above» But where waa I look &r viMwIft^?— 
There was not a tree, nor a shrubs anA naa s aly a 
blade of grass, ta be seen on the cliffii anPUnd aie« 
In despair I threw my eyes towards the shore. 
The chest against which I had leaned yesterday 
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met toy gliuioe; I quickly' approcM^ri k^ 'and 
found dmt, aldiough its csang was of wood an 
inoh tlttck, it had been split in several places, peiw 
faapa bj tfaose oe&rious ^uttoM ivbo had buried 
my dear eompanione in dieir ni«w«. This was a 
good oaaien ; they must havebeen atttadedby the 
smell «f aamething eatable* After a great deal of 
hacking and cntdng with my swoid^ I opened the 
chest, whidi I Ibund tb ooatain m parcel of excellent 
ham% prqpafed and .packed up by Padre' Vinegas, 
for his own especial use. I imniediately closed the 
repository again ; for a whole anny of guests had 
descended fram tiie cliffs at sight of so much pro^ 
vender,' of which they seemed determined to be 
partakers, though I had not sent one of them an 
iftfieailiaB. They all surrounded me and the chest, 
screaming, and gazing, and beating their wings, in 
glorious anticipation of a scramble : indeed some 
ol them faaeasne so inqtiiakiTe as obliged me to 
rebuke tlMm sbacpfy widi the pmnt of my sword 
I cut aff one gendeman^s head with a back stroke^ 
but diat didl not prevent the rest from fdlowing, as 
I dragged die diest towards my cave. . 

Here was a new difficulty : how was I to get 
it in? Necessity, love, and hunger, will break 
through stone walls : I first covered the orifice lii 

M 
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the roof, and then widehiBg one of the <;hinks in 
the side, thrust the whole cargo of hams, one by 
one, into the cavern: not with perfect impunity, 
however ; for Aough I kept flourishing my Toledo 
ix)ntinually round my head, one or two of the hams 
were plucked out of my grasp before I could get 
them into the chink, by my ravenous attendants. 
You cannot imagine what a. pest I found them. At 
l^agth I accomplished this matter, and then went 
to look if there was any fresh water to be bad in 
the neighbourhood, leaving the whole tnx>p of self- 
invited guests standing at the mouth of the cave, 
with disappointment and chagrin most vividly de- 
picted on every countenance. 

I have given you no description, Signiprs, of tbe 
place where I had been cast ashwe thus miracu- 
lously . It was a sandy creek or bay, which ran in 
between two mounteins to a great depth. The 
mountains, or rather cliffs, themselves, rose in 
volumes of rock as straight as iShe {Hilars of a 
church, and were so high that my sight in vain 
endeavoured to reach their top. You may talk of 
Popocatzeptl or Chimborazo ; they are but mole- 
hills in comparison. Out of the clefts or crannies 
which were frequent in these rocks, perpetually 
sAllied numbers of such gigantic beastly birds as I 
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have described. When flying together, they re- 
sembled a huge black cloud, that oftentimes wholly 
eclipsed the sun, and covered the entire bay with 
darkness. As they were the only things, besides 
rocks, sea, and shore, to be found in this place, I 
christened it Vulture Bay, — a name whicli I think 
it may very properly retain, whenever the island 
in which it is situated shall come to be noticed by 
geographers* Island I have said, though indeed 
I know not whether it be an island or a second New 
World. This is a matter left for the investigation 
of future navigators and discoverers. 

I was now almost fainting with thirst ; and al- 
though I had travelled a great way over the sands^ 
towards the inner part of the bay, I found nothing 
like water, save and except one little stream of 
gravel, which trickled down at intervals between 
the stones near the upper end of the valley. At 
length, sitting down on the ground, I determined 
to weary myself no longer, but to cast myself at 
once on my sword and die, as the diortest method 
of quenching my thirst. The thoughts, however, 
of these abominable felons, the vultures, kept me 
from my purpose, and I contented myself for the 
present with bemoaning my wretched fate, in such 
moving terms, as brought the tears even into my 

M 2 
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own eyes- X)yiiiagnW$s a .recipe, fpri misfortUDe 
which could.be tuikem at any time; but as it went 
rather against my stomachy I determine \jq post- 
pone, it, till absolutely neces^ary^ I did ii^doed^ in 
the height of. my; despair^ give myself, u huge gash 
'm the fleshy part of thja arm. with jmy dagger ppint, 
fauLt. it .w«» pcit .mprtal. . So great was my thirst, 
that:, ph -seeing >the liquid flowj I clapt my mouth 
to tha .wound) and took in several draughts^ of my 
own bloody till this fountain aisa £uled me^ , 

[Pedro here looked round, and beheld ithe entire 
crowd of listeners sh^udderipg with, horror at the 
thoughts of so unnatural a beverage.] 
. I might as w^ll have swallowed so much bunung 
salt ; instead of allaying^ it increased my droi^ht to 
S50 great a degree, that the skin peeled,pfFmy lips 
as fast as you ^d pluck feathers off a flafniggp. You 
Imust think, Signiors? I was in, no enviable situation. 
"Food enough, and water more than enpi^h, if it 
happened tp be of the right kind. But .not a drop 
which I could drink, except the waters that flowed 
from mine own eye^, and eye^ tl^es^ were brackish. 
•What was to.be done? Where was I to go ? Who 
would take pity on miserable Pedro ? . ■ 
K/As I casit my eyes up to heaven,, with a design to 
imploiQe its mercy >^ they by chance rrestedton a par- 
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ticular cliff before me. WbnderM I what do I 
behold?— a huge ^tidr-way cf-flat blocks,' which 
runup the hills on die opposite side of the creek, 
and seem to be hewn out of the cliiffo for the 
ascent and descent of angels ! So high does it reach, 
I cannot guess its altitude. But no matter : wfere it to 
the moon herselfj I exclaimed, up willPedro climb ! 
—so I crossed over the sands. When I came to 
these stairs, however, I found each stcj> more than 
thrice my own height By the help of the little 
crags and prominences at their side, I might indeed 
have ascended them ; but it' would have been a work 
of infinite labour, and one which, from weakness, 
hunger, and thirst, as well as the wound in my 
side, I was quite unfit to undertake. Nothing re- 
mained now but to bend back my steps to the cave 
where I had left my provisions. I reached it with 
much difficulty; but guess my delight and asto- 
nishment, when, just as I approached the entrance, 
a cask very like one 6f the Padre's canary kegs fell 
with a heavy dump at my feet. It seemed to come 
from heaven f Could it be, that the Padre himself, 
looking down with mercy on my wretched con- 
dition, had let fall a keg of that nectar with which 
he now regales his wearied spirit in paradise?— No 
matter f I struck my dagger into the head-stare, 
and covering the orifice with that between my nose 
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and chin, extracted such a quantity of precious fluid, 
that it shortly began to flow down niy tucker, and 
moisten the very waist-band of my breedies. May 
thy soul, O "Padte I (said I, dapping my finger on 
the vent-hole, and lobking up devoutly to wha^e I 
supposed he might probably be seated)— May thy 
soul, O Padre, never want a cup full of nectar for 
this ! If ever it should be my lot to readi Pananui 
again, and that thy exemplary life should also obtam 
thee canonization, I vow to thee a wax candle as 
long as my Toledo ! — It was a blessing you did not 
break my head, though ! Pray, if you should ever 
think of repeating the compliment, let not the k^ 
drop quite ao near my pericranium !—*For the 
truth was, it had come with such a terrible douse 
on the sand, within a few inches of my toes, that 
bad I been a single step in advance, it must have 
sent me to heaven in a hurry. So saying, I made 
shift to stop the vent with a little spigot of linen 
(first having satisfied myself, by another draught, 
that this cloud-bom liquor was not suppodtitious), 
and then, with a merry heart, rolled- " Padre Vi- 
negas,"** as I called my little puncheon, to die cavern 
door« It now cost me an hour or so to burrow a 
small hole, through which I could squeeze my new- 
found treasure, and myself, into the safehdid. I 
accomplished my purpose, however, with the more 
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spirit, after my late refreshment; and, besides^ 
procured a good sized stone, which I thrust in too, 
following it myself, and th^n putting' it into the 
hole, so as to keep out the vultures. 

Sitting down in one comer of this dark vaults 
I made a hearty meal off one of the hams, carving 
it with my dagger, every whit as nicely as if I were 
carbonadoing the same limb of an enemy in regular 
battle, when my weapon might be said to perform 
its natural office. Another strong pull at the keg 
finished my repast. I then lay down, and enjoyed 
a very comfortable siesta, after the fatigues of the 
morning. In this manner I lived for nearly a fort- 
night, rambling every day to the upper part of 
the creek, or walking on the shore, to discover,^ 
if I could, either a sail, another cask of hams, or 
another heaven*descended keg of canary ; and re- 
turning to my cave in the evening. I was unsuc- 
cessful in every one of these particulars, but I at 
length found out to whom I was really obliged 
for the last windfall. Not to Padre Vinegas, as I 
had piously supposed, but to the vultures, whom I 
never 8uq)ected of this charitaUe disposition. Ifre* 
quently saw these gentry flying to their nests jn 
the cliffs with articles of all kinds, which they bad 
been able to ravish from the ship ; and as they held 
these but awkwardly in their tak>n6, many of them 
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i#8boEt ^tatimL;. .nmt^ «l4<.l¥g ( ^- 

wal^bebeMinlirlyMeiua^ itt|t4.tb^^^f)f«)^^^ wth 

• * ( 

men^J. J^fotbonej^verica^aie to my fil^e.ficpm that 
,^mBiMaiLikeyt&a^£tim the^peia^j^ j|],tqgether; 

. liiw^ :o^y fiiovf libat I; tbougbt oi| attepcfptiog to 
d&Qb Ibi^ ^ Oiml's.glaircasQ': (a9 it ipay bepalled), 
^wbkk J h»d'4is€nT«red on iv(y fir^t ^aqt^s excundoo. 
Bui 'the wound in my bresst.bwg aln^cN^t oqid- 
pletely faealdd) md my pi!(H^6H>9S5. ^ as ivell is 
liquid^ nearly oul, mth no.hope.of i:e^^{|^i;opisea; 
I detenniaod 9k onee to gr^^^lyr nvy/si^io^tyy aod 
seek a mpri^ haqfataUe r^^n* ..^idc^ ;tbc\^^ 
had. floated ro^nd iiiat.]fffomfiif^^ 
the jBtaiicaae wa& cvft^ax^l ^i^ f^t,^cifpoBf tp ffs^ 
up Its society; vhi^ft I;<?qmJ4J)^|¥^ ,^.Qnp ac- 
qiuuqti^ioe stiU Tfm^f^f^cf ^ t^oa^^^hrwhrn 
I bad quitited fa^asx^. Up^,^^ .toc^ ^pgwled 
wy aole hop^ of evff hepaa^ .abl|i^:jl^ :Ti?T^i»t mj 

r Jb^CQBdii^gly I set omt atn ^^eat^y.l^wrjipij^^ 
plentj&l breltkfast, parr|teg,.wi4»;ipie 9^,go(pl ^slice 
oCiiaiif^ (the las^ of the la^er), Wi:^M^;^P ^-^^ 
sleeve of a jacket, and ahx> my large snuff4)ox 
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(which I had eotifllaiitlysibout'me)^ fuU of canary/ 
all that nbi(F remained of llie Padre's soiiL^herishiiig 
eotdial. -I'soon reached the place of asoent^ and 
widi a good dealof fii^rambling, mounted the first 
step; whkh was twenty feet high. Restkig here for 
a tadmetitV'I then sealed the seoend'; and sa on, 
till 1 fovoA myself at the base of tbetwentaeth. It 
was very fatiguing work, being also not a little 
dangerbiiii. ' I received a great many falls, and se- 
vera! bruises. However, I had nothing for it but 
to go dfi ; so I e'en dieered myself with a pineb of 
canary; aiid proceeded to dimb the twentieth bloek. 
In this i!na(bner I continued for the best part dF the 
day, Without even looking behind me, till I think 
ilbovfe seventy ''steps had been surmounted. It was 
now time* to tMnk of refreshment, and a siesta. 
The top of «ach Wock was about thirty feet long, 
and half that width, which aflbrded me a dining- 
t^ble suiBclently spaeious. Here I seated myself 
after the ihalltter of a iHiik or a tailor (that is to say, 
with my i€g& ttosf^ under' me), pulled out my 
wallet' and MuflMx)x, and m an incalculably brief 
space of time emptied them both of their contents. 
Indeed, I t:btild scarcely bring mysdf to believe 
that I had eatcsi «nd drunk ally they had slipt 
down my'tkMMit so imperceptibly. I then crept 
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into a small hollow at the side of the stair-way, and 
fell fiist asleep. Many strange dreams had I ia my 
rocky dormitory ; one of whidi was, that I shook 
hands with the man in the mf)On. The heartiness 
df *the squeesie trith which he welcomed me into his 
•filiiiiing dominions, awoke me to a reanewal oi my 
.arduous jouroey. 

The sun was now descending, and I stiU saw 
ten times as many steps above me as bdow* Bestir 
thyself, fiiend Pedro! said I. It was not by 
dozing away his time that this magnanimbus 6on* 
zolo Fizarro soaled the Coijdilleras, or the still 
greater Marquess overcame so many dangers* and 
diffiiculties, which no one but a Spaniard, as thou 
art, ^could look in the face. Thus diafii^ my 
pride a little, I began my aftemoonVlaibomr. By 
the time the sun had Set^ I was atthehundred^and* 
thirty-second step, as 1 counted by the notches I 
made on my scabbard. Still I determined to per» 
severe. The moon rising full and blight) I ochv- 
timied my ascent ; nor did I stop till I had reached 
nomber two hundred. 

Here I resolved to rest for the night: But 
ima^e my situation ! Alone, on the side of a 
rocky mountain, to whose top I was afraid to lode, 
it .f^jfspeased so immeasurably high ; <and more tlMm 
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a thousAnd feet above the plain of sand which I 
had trod in the morning. I turned mj face to- 
wards the valley, and could not help shuddering at 
the awfuloess of the sight. The moon was shininif 
lone and cold, on the gray rocks all around, and I 
was covered with a silver suit of mail which I 
could have well exchanged for a warm doak of 
homely broad cloth. Innumnable stars beamed 
ulently upon me, and tfaeir httle eyes appeared to 
gUstoi with tears, as they beheld my hapless con- 
dition. It waS' ten thousand chances if ever I 
should get to the top, and jmt as many that I , 
Hhould be precipitated below, if I attempted to quit 
my present position. The opposite hills were just 
ns lofty as those on whose side I was perched ;— 
and in good truth, Signiors, I never beheld a sight 
half so magnificent, nor half so appalling, as that 
whidi now lay before me. I seemed absolutely to 
melt into my boots, from the mere sense of my own 
insignificance. Crag piled on crag, cliff on diff, 
till they reached ^e sky, rose on all ddes of me ; 
and the bright round lamp in the midst gave the 
whde scene the appearance of an immraise vault, 
the pillars of which glistoied einoothlv in the 
beams, or cast a deep shade athwart the recesses 
behind them. Huge caves, a& dark as the ytatin 
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toi beH, iflfef^upted' tbe'irdcky 'MirS^'hetf^ dnd 
theii% oue<^ Whii^ ef tinftei^is^ti^.'a bhck'dottdj 
dcmtm, whom I ^s*^ifly tetogfhitefedi' By'^thb heavy 
clangiilg «f 1»8 pMonsB/^heiAW^A sldwly*beil^irth 
mc^ for one'<^f thoise *who had'hisiiiiitfeii the shore. 
F^Ty^ farr beloWy^ siiidtioi^tracted ihtb-a naitow ^tttpe 
of & 4jrfeb cdloul?, Isty the «atid«^ of thte A-ferft, Wfth 
the blue «cean alternkteJjp eating- li^, and* t^^^g 
it^fii,rtberedg<^; Althotighfhe t^^ed WertiSfawSfig 
high, they appeared to fall w$th6\it nbl^'^' aAd, if 
I inay so eit{»res^ myself, Foo^ld 6*dyi€^ theto 

roar. It Was a grknd' ieene, in^^drl^ut 'j ho- 
nestly confess, whilst I leciked ftf 'tt, t itKmght of 
mine host's snug cage at Panama, and'ftlt'ia^ if I 
had much sooner b^ roostittg' thdreJthAn'Jii^(ny 
present eyry, however suMlbie.' " Btit- cs^kliers 
must not despond; It 'was Htt^ MMx'^ffe wind 
made me sleepy : so I cre{^t> as b^Jcire, itftU) kdisiimy 
of the rock, and roiHng myself' up^lftf^rflhtei^^^og;, 
endeavoured to obtain' i^if&«r€^pOd^. '-'^ '^'''' '-'^ ^l' 

Early in the morning, I was agaiti^'litf l^bfkj and 
though I had nothing to '^tay'ttiystbtea^^ 
whole interval, the ^oon f6tl^ ttfe, ^kt'h&^ A^t 
rifling,, twice aa exalted ii» bifbt^. 'So i"W^t on 
for seven entire days and nights, maUiigt ix^ way 
up the steps of this Jacob's ladder, who^ top 
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seeme^y.ind^, to ^^lo^t In tbel^aveos; fior^aB 
to dea^iKjipg.ag^do^ th^jt was, besides its uselesi^^ 
nessy a bundreditiEoes ipore da9:^geroufi, the stairs 
b^g ffp.y^tj p^rp^iidi<;u)ar« Aacustomed as I 
wa3 to.S(Qali9g.niPMQtaios^,J ((^\ikr.i)Dti upon tbe^ 
eighth mwnjng, attei^ptto^aiseooay eyes from the 
plfttfbrm ^ the nx;k where I stood ; the sight left 
them ¥(he^Qye^ l^ tried to do so* . This viU not a^iu 
pear. surpridingi, when. lire coa^id^r that I wa3 nom 
moretbaiithii^ty. thousand fe^t^i^bove the level of 
the sea, bigl^ei: tbw tile ^ry pe^ of CbixDborazp ! 

^f $qt Ipow.didyou iqaQage.toliye all this tixne^^*! 
aai4 one oC t^e r^roiwd? *^if you bad nothing to eat 
since thetfif St d^y.?** j. i 

Wbyi tmlyr.Wfwerad oujr hero {who was never 
atatloiss, sqqh wi^.tb^fi^tility of his resourc^)— * 
I, was ^lylpu^ t^Uh that J must tell ye. But 
living, a. .pw.pf fafi^^nt u«ew jack boots, made of 
undressed !s^^i!f;l^th^r9^ treated myself to a small 
scrap off one of tbes?.ea^.day»i and thus contrived 
tp ^uIq)prt Bftt^ueu . 1 . 

r\ A^9 «y^ ^w^XTBured the whole assembly, — 

*^ ;we ko<^W;jlt l:we Juiew.itr' [That is, we conjee* 

i^e^^tikef imew be cduld get bimself out of the 

d^ffipuUy^. . , , ' . 

,, Ped;:9 stroke* bis chin, anaekedhis lips with the 
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air of an infalHble who has just put down a heretic 
by qtidting some minude,— and went on with his 
atory. 

Who) I had arrived at this pt^t, My heart began 
torank. What would beixHne of me? Escape was 
impossible, either one way Mr the other. Sta- 
pendous heights above me, tronendous depths 
below me, — whichever way I proceeded Was eqaalJy 
hazardous and eqnaUy hopeless. Though very weak 
from exertion and hunger (my boots being now 
consumed — tops, calves, uniderleathers, and aU), I 
Btill continued, chiefly from habit, and not knowing 
what else to do, to mount step aAer step, til), on 
the tenth morning, being quite exhausted, dispi- 
rited, and worn out, I lay down on the eighteen- 
hundredth ledge, deteimincd to go no higher. 
There I lay, in a kind of trance, until noon, when 
the heat of the sun a little revived me, Howevert 
I sat in a kind of stupor, not certain exactly ivhetv 
I was, or who I was. Sometimes I thought it wu 
all a dream, and that I wnfi really dozing upon the 
stone bench outside mine host's aguardienteria at 
Panama. But when I attempted to open my 
glazed and heavy eycB, the terrible jwospwt before 
me sliut down their lids faster than ever, at ibe 
same time convindag me that my dreamjnvil 
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a dream. Many a time I wished for ^edth, and 
had I been able to draw mydagger, the next moon 
would not have looked more coldly on Pedro than 
he upon it. But the Virgin (continued he, crossing 
himself devoutly) always loved the brave and 
heroic. She preserved me for other exploits. 

Whilst I sat thus, as I told you, not quite sure 
whether I was dead or alive, methought I heard 
a pretty loud noise, like, as it might be, the 
braying of a herd of asses, mingled with the 
tumbling of rocks* Raising my weighty eyelids 
at the 30und, I lodced dimly behind, firom whence 
the noise appeared to come* The first thing which 
caught my notice was a patch of grass just beside 
me. I had not seen any since I left Panama. The 
sight itself was refreshing ; besides which, it'indi* 
cated some change ; and in such a deplorable state 
was I, that any change must be for the better. So 
my spirits rose. I orqat over to see if there wa$ 
any herb which I could eat, and by great good 
luck, it proved to be a rich bed of sorrel. O what 
a luxury ! . Both meat and. drink ! The Virgin, 
it is phdn, hat nc^ fat gotten me : ''tis she who ha^ 
made it spKout on this barren rock, for my esp^ial 
accommodation i These and such exclamations. J 
continued to mumUe out, whilst I fed like a stajrved 
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rabbit) upon this soiir vegetable^ devouring sudi a 
quantity of it, that the water ran out both at my 
mouth and eyes. All this time» the braying cxm- 
tinued) and the rattling at intarals. Courage ! 
exclaimed I, where asses are to be found, men, I 
am sure, cannot be far distant. Let me endeavour 
to ascend a few steps higher. I did so, and was 
glad to perceive the verdure increase every moment. 
The hdght of the blocks also gradually diminished, 
and the cliffs sloped more backwards from the 
valley. I ventured to look up : Gradas a dias, I 
am at the top at last ! 

[The multitude, Who. had exhibited great interest 
in our hero's perilous situation on ^^ The Giant's 
Staircase,'^ now shouted. Bravo ! Bravo ! when 
they had him safely arrived at the top.^ 

At the top, did I say ?— I was indeed at the top 
of this gigantid stairway ; . but it was only to find 
myself at the bottom of other mountains, that rose 
with a slight declination into the skies. . The place 
which I now gained was iii fact a sort of land above 
land ; just as if, on climbing half way up Cotopaxi 
(only that this was mudi higher), you should come 
to a new world upon that level. I found this lofty 
country to all appearance very rich and fertile. 
The hills, although rocky, were verdant in many 
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pkces, and also clothed with a good deal of forestry i 
The valleys running between tKem,.as also the plainis 
which I first reached^ were covered with a lush soft 
grass, and interspersed with divers trees, fisotn 
which hung many a golden cluster of very tempting 
fruit I plucked several kinds of these, and found 
them all delicious ; something between the flavour 
of a nectarine and a pine-apple, but vastly superior 
in every respect to both. . You may guess that I 
did not quit this hospitable place in a hurry. There 
was nothing here to annoy me, neiflier wild beast 
nor vultures ; as for the asses, I had always a bro- 
therly affection towards the race ; and so long as 
there was fruit to be had, I could never want meat 
arid drink ; while the grass and leaves supplied me 
with bedding as well as blankets. My sleep was 
only now and then a little disturbed by the strange 
noise which I spoke of before ; but as it seemed to 
come from the other side of the mountains, and as 
every thing about me continued perfectly tranquil, 
I would not allow myself to be put out of humour 
by any herd of wild asses (for such I conjectured 
them) that ever walked upon four legs, or trotted 
on two. Nevertheless I was very anxious to make 
my way round that promontory of the lowland to 
where the Thunderer had drifted. The love of ad- 
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venture, too, that which inspired the great Fer- 
nando Cortez, and the valorous Frandisoo Pizarro, 
•—which indeed animates the soul of every nobk 
Castilian, as I am,r— spurred me on to make new 
discoveries. I accordingly entered one c^ the great 
valleys which lay on my right, and which I thought 
would lead me towards the ocean, on the far side of 
this promontory. It was no slight inducement to 
continue my journey, that I found plenty of the 
same delidous fruit-trees skirting the vale I had 
chosen, which supplied me with food, drink, and 
shelter the whole day. As I went on, however, the 
braying seemed to become much more (Hstinct and 
sonorous. It generally began early in the morning, 
and continued at pretty long intervals, until near 
sunset. After having travelled for the whole of 
this day, and several hours of the night — the valley, 
as I thought, not going straight forward, but lead- 
ing me more into the heart of the country — I lay 
down at night in a rocky nook at the foot of the 
hill, where I slept on a bed of heath, which I cut 
down with my sword for that purpose. 

Early in the morning, I was aroused by feeling 
the ground, as I imagined, shake beneath me ; and 
the noise which I complained of much increased. 
Sometimes the braying would alotie be audible, and 
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then becoming still louder, a tremendous rattling 
would accompany it, till the very rocks about me 
trembled, and echoed to the sound. What the 
occasion of this could be, I was unable to divine^ 
It was too regular and too loud for a concert of 
asses, unless they were of a very different race from 
those with whom I had been familiar amongst 
mankind ; so that I was at my wit*s end to imagine 
what else it could be. The nmse, whatever, or 
whosesoever it was, manifestly came from the otfier 
side of the hill at whose roots I lay. Determining, 
therefore, to get round and have a peep, up I rose, 
and proceeded onwards with great caution. I had 
not gone far when the valley opened considerably, 
spreading far and wide into a hollow plain, like 
an immense pasture-field. On the left hand side 
however, that is, on the side farthest from the sea^ 
another valley of some width divided the hill, 
round the foot of which I came, from another hill ; 
this, also, lost its head, not in the clouds, for there 
were none, but in the very blue of heaven itsdf. 
There was something remarkable inthe latter hill ; 
it was a perfect cone, built up of smallish gray rocks, 
with a good sprinkling of the same materials in the 
valley at its base. I stole behind a large block of 
mountain-granite near me, treading very gingerly as 

n2 
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I went, from whence, without being, as I thought^ 
observed,' I could see the wh<de pasture-fidd, the 
cone of rocks, and its valley, shining bri^t in the 
mcnming sun. My intention was^ after hiaving slyly 
critieised the p^fonnanee, to retui*n the way I 
came, on the slightest appearance of danger; 

Snug and closef, like a hare on hisformj I couched 
undar the rock, peejnng at times over its idioukler, 
to survey the pkdns and prospect beyond it ; but 
nothing' appetured. Hal there was a bray ! Now 
I shall catch them !<^— Looking up the dSSa whidi 
hung over the spot whore I lurked, methougbt I 
saw a pair of eyes b%ger than saucers gating 
steadily at me. They beknlged to a hu^ animc^, 
exactly 'like a sheep, only that it was about the 
size of an elephant. Santa Maria, what a monster ! 
r-it had more wool on its back than a whole flock 
of the best Andalusians; one of its trotters would 
have made feet for an entire pen. It began to ba^ : 
By the bones of the Marquess! I thought its 
mouth was a mortar. After having thus gi^eeted 
me, it went its way; but, upon looking down at 
the plain again, I found it covered with animals of 
the same size and appearance. They were busily 
grazing, and were, accompanied by a vast number 
of lanAs (as I guessed by their weakliness), each 
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about the me of a full-grown bufialo. Then ther^ 
condmenGed sywih a ma-^Jng and a ba^-a-ing of did 
and young ones^ aa perfectly stunned me ; and Jtbor^ 
was also such a fidsking and a skipjung among these 
pretty lambkins, that I could not for the soul of me 
help laughing outri^t; but the soimd I made was 
Uke the buzz of a humming-*bird amidst such an 
overpowering wA^. 

My ears were then saluted with the notes of scMnae 
wind-instrument (as I thou^) the. most extraor* 
dinary that I had ever heard : they seemed to come 
from the end of the side-valley, and to approach 
gradually towards me. At such a distance they 
were ten times louder than Saa Pablo^s organ, but 
of a more reedy tone. They came nearer and 
nearer, growing louder and louder, till I thought 
Boreas himself had turned piper. ' At length, as I 
watched with much solicitude for the forth-coming, 
of this vigorous minstrel, something like a human 
head swelled out to an enormous size, appeared 
slowly moving up the centre of this valley ; the 
shoulders, as broad as a man-of-war^s stem, next 
hove in sight; and by degrees the entire body. 
This portentous figure made me feel like a mouse ; 
I crept closer under the rock, but still observed his 
proceedings and deportment. He was about the 
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height of a f ull-g]x>wn aloe tree, and oi 
proportionable* His eyes shone like two full wocmsj 
and the noblest cavalier in Spain might have saddled 
his nose and bestrid it like a war-horse. A pto- 
fusion of lank brown hair, divided at the foMtop 
with some appearance of nicety, fell a-dcywa his 
shoulders like a buITs hide cut into thongs. His 
apparel consisted merely of a huge wolTft-dkin about 
his middle, the head and ears being brought round 
so as to grin over his right shoulder. A crook was 
slung at his back, made out of a whole tree, much 
larger and longer than any I ever saw growing 
either in the Old or New World. He had also a 
wallet at his side, into which he could have stuffed 
one of our oxen without mudi difficulty. 

But the sound of his pipe was what chiefly 
astonished me. This instrument, which was com- 
posed of seven hollow trunks of elder, lengthening 
gradually like a pandean, he held to his mouth, 
and distending each cheek to the size of a winebag, 
he blew such a levet as made the rocks sing again. 
It was like a hurricane whistling through a stack 
of chimneys. Yet the performer seemed, if I might 
judge from his sauntering gait and complacent air, 
to be executing some very melodious pastoral tune, 
in order to soothe his flock whilst they were gra8ing. 
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A gigantic bell-wether, with an instrument like 
that which hangs in San Pablo's tower dangling 
over its head, kept ringing and dinning about the 
field till I thought the mere sound had beaten my 
head into a mummy. I stuffed my ears with moss, 
but even then it was almost insufferable. 
. The giant shepherd now took the pipe from lus 
mouth, and seating himself upon a rock not more 
than a hundred yards distant, gave me full oppor- 
tunity to criticise his person. His skin was neither 
white, nor black, nor copper-coloured, nor tawny, 
but of a muddy gray. For their size, bis limbs 
were very shapely, and his countenance was not at all 
ferocious, but extremely good-humoured. Taking 
him altogether, he was in fact rather a comely 
fellow, — a truth of which, indeed, he himself seemed 
to be perfectly aware; for he often surveyed his 
figure with a smile, turning in and out his ancles to 
admire their roundness, and moreover had quite the 
easy, placid, simpering look of a man who was fully 
satisfied with the share of personal attractions which 
Nature had bestowed upon him. Methought, too, 
he had a veiy amiable way of hanging the head 
upon one shoulder, like an inamorato. I should 
not forget that the nail on his little toe was like the 
hoof of a horse, and that his fingers were tipped 
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with flattidp plMtes of a ehimiig fa9rDy,>uh$t««u9^ias 
Urge as 8 fiOl^rV backf pla^) or ,a moderate r4ri^ 
ping-pan, , . i .> . 

He DOW opened his wallet» aad took out a oold 
<lx)ne, of 'what^ from its shape, I jiudgfid tci(i)^ ||Uit49ii 
(though it was as large as a saddle-doth), togetibcr 
i^^b.jeyeral pellets, ,aboUt the siz9 c^itpmb-^boDs, 
m94^ of soia0, soft.i^aatmal,' but wbfil Looold 41^ 
. (^ffoover. FxoQi the fiame cepositoiy he ako pro- 
duced a woodax Jar, slopped with a huge plug ; 
which renuDded. me very much, both as to mag^ 
nitude axid shapes of a chum. Your teeth wpidd 
h^Q watered^ Signiors, to behold with what extreme 
goCit tMs cheerful swain disposed of his pro^isioQ. 
First, taking the bone in his two hands, l^e tare pff 
a huge cantle of fle^, then tossed a bomb^shellinto 
his mouth, washing both down with a dniught Aom 
the jar. This agreeable dose he repeated fseyeral 
times, and in a very moderate space of duration had 
stripped the bone to the bone, swallowed every «iie 
of the bomb-shells, and emptied his woodcaa bottler 
Having breakfasted heartily, he seemed dibpooed to 
be merry; b^an to hum a song, and beiat time 
with his foot on the sod. When I thought he wes 
about to commence his madrigal, he 'got up, and I 
saw him drive a few i^tragglers of the flock traai the 
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tiide-^Uej into the large plain. He then reftumed 
to his^Mit, giving a lazy ewe, who wafsstiH lingering 
behind, such a bang with his sheep-hook, as would' 
hftve bh>ken the back of a colt, though she 6nly 
trotted off, and began to nibble as if nothing had 
hiKppened. 

Our shepherd now seated himself again on the 
same stone, his arms crossed, and looking up to the 
ski^ as if to draw inspiration from them. He 
cleared his throat two or three times ; it put me in 
mind of the noise an 'elephant makes in his trunk, 
only that it was far louder. Then pitching his 
voice to the right key, he ran such a division of O^s 
by way of prelude, and gave it out with such unc- 
tion, as made every peak and pinnacle within sight 
begin to totter. Thus was the phenomenon ex- 
plained; the moment he commenced, I recollected 
the concert of asses. The sound be produced was 
exactly like that of an innumerable herd of these 
animals all braying the same note at the same time. 
You cannot imagine any thing so ine^tpressibly 
strange, luplicrous, and yet terrible. No ; though 
you all brayed your very best (and some of you, I 
know, have a wonderful knack in that way), you 
could not equal the softest note of his vdnd-pipe i 
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Yet there was certainly somethuig like loelody in 

it» only that my ears had never been accustoKned to 

any of that deafening kind« I clapt my haiids to 

the sides of my head, and ]^es8e4 very hard^ but all 

.would not do ; I felt the sound runniiig. along evfsry 

fibre of my body, which shook like a bass vipl in m 

orchestra. Thaii b^an the song itself. It was of 

the ^jmorosopagtoralQ kind, with a few slight toudi^ 

of the pathetic ; each stanza, however, ending witji 

a jovial burthen, which I was enabled to detect by 

its constant recurr^ce at certain intervals. Upon 

these occasions be always strengthened his voice, 

giving the burthen full effect every time, and 

pouring such a volume of thunder from his chest 

as shook every rock in the place. Ten thousand 

echoes replied from the neighbouring hills, the 

hollow caverns groaned in concert, and I could 

hardly keep my feet from the motion of the ground. 

But its most extraordinary result was to be seen in 

the stony mountain which I spoke of before; this, 

when the burthen began, after a few inward heaves, 

tumbled down its loosened rocks and fijigments in 

myriads from the top to the bottom. It was the 

most astonishing sight I had ever dreamt of. As 

sure as ever the burthen rung out, down came rocka» 
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crags, ^nUme^i pebUes, and gravel, rolling, rattling, 
bounfchig, clashing, splitting, and trundling one 
over the other in heaps from the pinnacle L Lord 
have mercy upon us! what a stumbling, and 
jumbling, and rumbling, end grumbling ! Only for 
die slanting direction in which they fell, I should 
have thought that the sky ramed rocks in this won- 
derful region,— ^Twas from the above circumstance 
tliat I thought proper to call the mountain I speak 
of—" Toppledown Hill.'' 

You must think that this song of the giant- 
shepherd, with its chorus of falling rocks, was of a 
very singular kind ; nevertheless, I assure you^ it 
had something in it amazingly sublime. As I said 
before, there was undoubtedly a rude species of nie- 
lody in -the air ; but the chief beauty lay in the 
rolling accompaniment, however obstreperous: it 
Was perfectly in unison with the minstreFs voice, 
and came in so aptly, yet withal so loudly, that my 
hair stood on end, and my blood ran back, my heart 
swelled to the size of a pumpkin, and the roof of 
my skull seemed to crack in a thousand pieces, as I 
listened, quaking with terrible delight, to the har- 
monious uproar ! I never heard any thing equal to 
it ; nor can I give you more than a faint notion of 
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what it resembled. J(t was not like tbe rbarof .^ 
torrent, it was not like the noise of artillery, it,W^ 
not like the sound of . thunder ; but it wa& lUietAe 
tumbling, bellowing, pealing hucly. of >torreDi;>' 
artillery^ aAd thunders all mingled logelher {^-^^Bie*' 
^des, to view t|ie sheet of moveajble blocks, stones^ 
an4 fraginents, i^l^dipg.from the sky.lto the groiiiiid, 
with onp accord,.; and T^itjti gu^bon .astoiuidui^re.' 
port, — it made my eyeballs leap.^ibBOst out of theit 
sockets! However, all this hubbub and confusion 
appeared to gmtif j our shepherd very mush ; he 
always exerted his lungs most streilubusly at these 
stated times, and seemed to bray with increased 
glee whenever he saw the rocks tumbling and 
crashing and clattering down the side of the hill. 
Many of them went bounding, bounding, over the 
green sod of the valley, which always made him 
laugh as he sang, till tlie whole country, far and 
near, re-echoed with his joy. Of course I am 
unable to give you the words, or even the sense, of 
what he sang, but the tune I can never forget ; it 
sounded in mine ears for a whole twelvemonth after. 
If you are contented to hear some verses of my own 
composing, Signiors, you shall have them; they 
are such" as (with all humility I say it) might 
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do tio discredit to the Shepherd of Toppledown 
Hill. 

Hei^ there was of course a murmur of appro- 
bation, and Pedro immediAtely gave vent to the 
foUbwing stanzas, which he asserted were the fruits 
of his own genius, but which were found after his 
death in the handwriting of a young canon be- 
l(Higing to the church of San Pablo, a great friend 
olhiB and the Muses* 



BrowBe.on, my gentle flock J the while 

A roundelay 1 sing : 
And quake, ye meads, for many a mile. 
Ye Bolid mountains ring ! 
Green-bearded valleys^ club your echoes all 1 

Groan, ye loud hollows ! Every deep cave whine ! 
Topple down, rocks, and thundering as yc fall. 
Bear hearty dioras to this ehant of mine? 

(Chonu offaXUng rocks. J 

Hiumirah !— — 
Crumble down ! — hunnlrah ! 
Tumble down !— huirurahl 

Rattle down ! brattle down^ still ! 
Crag, flag,— humirah ! 
Block, stock, — ^huiranhl 
Roll ! bowl 1 clatter ! batter ! 
Hiumiiah! hmrrarah! — 

Topple down, rock8> from the hiO ! 
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Though I am sore opprest^ opprest^ 

With love's almighty pain. 
And in this (ah ! too faithful) hreast 
Sbft pensiVeness doth rdgn ; 
Yet while ihere'a hope^ there's life (they say) in love. 

And therefore, since I've nothing else to do, 
I '11 sing my passion wheresoe'er I rove. 
And make the rooks roll me a borth^ too ! 

Hunrunh! 



Wlien Delia on the plain appears. 

The streams forget to flow. 
The groves are dumb, each flower rears 
Its head to kiss her toe. 
The pretty lambkins round her frisking skip. 

And amorous breezes wanton in her hair. 
For a red rose the bees mistake her lip. 
And come in crowds to gulp the honey there! 

Humirah I — &c. 

Ye purling rills repeat my grief ! 
Ye Zephyrs breathe my sighs ! 
Tell her to yield me quick relief, — 
Or else poor Damon dies ! 
Then if the cruel fair one shall relent> 

And with one smile bless her dear shepherd boy, 
I'll sing her praise till all my breath be spent. 
Whilst hiU and dale shall echo to my joy ! 

Humirah! 



After having sung this song (continued Pedn>), 
which indeed he appeared chiefly to like for its 
chorus^ he laughed heartily, and, to swell the ap^ 
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plause, struck his huge palms together so as to 
produce a sort of thunderclap each time. He then 
reared himself on his legs, and, whistling a hurri- 
cane, drove his flock of elephants to another pasture. 
I saw him no more. 

That night I slept under the rock where I had 
concealed myself during diis memorable aifair. 
The next morning I pursued my way towards the 
right, and after a few days^ wandering, found my- 
self in a deep gorge, or ravine, which led me gently 
down to the shore. How my heart bounded when 
I saw the ocean, and the wreck of the Thunderer 
still tossing about on its waves ! — It was true, no- 
thing could be more delightful than my residence 
in this country, free from the cares and vexations 
of life, with plenty to eat and drink, passing the 
time in idleness and serenity. But stUl, I know 
not how it was — ^I never was bom for a philosopher 
or a hermit. I longed for the bustle and perplexity 
of the world, — and, to own a truth, I wished for so- 
ciety a little more congenial to my former habits 
than giants and their flocks. Not but that I pro- 
foundly admired the easy pastoral life of our 
shepherd, and had been also intensely gratified with 
his musical strains* I was apprehensive^ however, 
lest much of the beauty and pleasure of these things 



might wear off widi their . novelty ; .aod dmt per* 
haps all his countrymen might not b^otf so harvdeis 
and lackadaisiijal a temperament as « Dwow^^ 
Besides,. I was extremely de^rous ac4 to ! lose tho 
opportunity of describing my a^v^oteres in^this- 
kaownr^on of the globe, thew(«derf«l 
I had seen, and the unparalleled aiQCidenta. I luHi 
met with. So I determined to fit out a isa^ <tf aucb 
jdanks as had floated ashore, and oonvej va^wM as 
speedily as possible to the vessel, in h^pes of^i^iiig 
one of her boats still alive. I ^ccoidingly di4 so, 
gained the ship, and found, to my very great joy, 
her gig riding smoothly under her bow. Thb I 
vmloosed, stored it with provisions from the hold, 
and setting up a blanket-sail, conunitted myself to 
Providence and the ocean. 

Fortune and the weadier smiled. The wind was 
as soft as a lady'^s breath, the waves as smpoth as 
her bosom ; so my little vessel ghded over the ocean 
with the utmost tranquillity, till I lost sight of land. 
Still I drove on without slackening an inch oi sail 
for the whole of that night and the following day,— 
hoping to get into the courses of vessels which pass 
from one quarter of the world to another. The 
Holy Virgin (whom I so often invoked) listened to 
my prayers; she kept the winds and waters still. 
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yet permitted such a soil sweet gale to blow, as 
carried me safely and swiftly on, for a week to- 
gether. At the end of this time, and just as my 
pmviflions began io fail, a Spanish vessel hove in 
sight. Ever- ready to succour the distressed^ my 
noUe eountrjrmeR sent out their jolly-boat aa soon 
OS ray gig wflB descried making towards them; and 
in this manner was I preserved to relate to your 
worships' this evening the story oi the Shepherd of 
Toppledown Hill. 



*' .* * 
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Lay me down, lay me down by ihe stream. 
Where the willow droops over the wave. 

And the heavy-headed daflfodik dream, — 
There 1 11 make my last couch in the grave. 

And the winds a soft chorus shall keep 

With the rohin that sings me my dirge, 
^Fhile the streamlet shall lull me to sleep 
' With the noise of its own little 8Ui|pe. 

Pretty flowrets above me shall grow. 
Breathing softly, to break not my rest ; 

And each dewy mom, as they bbw, 
Dn^ a tear, bright and pure, on my breast! 

Ahoit. 



oS 
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In one of the most wild and westerly counties of 
Ireland, a cluster of low mud cabins, huddled to-, 
gether like swine in a storm, appears to grow out. 
of the bog on which it is situated. This little wen. 
is designated by the inhabitants a town ; an English 
traveller would think himself very good-natured if. 
he consented to allow it the name of a hamlet. 
Its thatched roofs are scarcely distinguishable, either 
in point of elevation or colour, from the surrounding 
quagmire; and having no chimneys, a stranger 
might think the peat was on fire, whilst in fact it , 
is only the potato-pot underneath, which is curling 
out its smoke through a hole between the rafters. 
Here also, to a novice in Irish architecture, a per- , 
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petual miracle, flomewhat like that of the dragon's 
teeAy seems to be enactiDg; men, womcn^ and 
children, pigs, poultry, and turf-horses, Kerry oows, 
tabby cats, black goats, and cabin-curs, appear to 
rise out of the ^uaA in endless profusion. He 
would be a potent magician who could charm up 
as many goblins to do him reverence, as a traveller 
(who perhaps has nothmg charming about him) 
may, by^sihqpfy shixvi^ huasaff otk tha bcxder of 
the swamp. In a moment ^be whole Troglodyte 
village is emptied at Ms feel^ and what between 
die shouting, squalling, grunting, gabbling, whio* 
nyings booing, mewing, maa-iag^ and baotili^, of 
the several- apparitions, a vm^y^ gosi^ idea nay- be 
caught of Owen Grlendower, or the Wiffeh ofBaiof 
(aecordiflg as the traveBer is gentleman or hdy) 
stamfing^themidst €^a cirok of bangs juel; smK 
moned up^ Snm their murky hafaitaftioiis at Ae 
centrew 

United wMi- the mixst and inky nalnma of the 
soil, diat' eon4«mpt for die household virtwe ot 
clieanlkiess, which- hto descendied' to- the nalxves 
along wiA their lank hail*, eHve compleodonB, and 
aquiUne features, fiom theilr IMSksiaii^ aneestore, 
ha» certastoly rend^ed this assenibli^ of huts 
inuf^ more Bke a beg above ground than a ool^ 
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•of. hupaani.dweUii^ .Yet it,e^^if>Xt 
mtber ja.liimed^ 4m the top of a hfij hiU, tunid 

othccBof Aha same height; and some ruins visiUe 
fiioi&it]) lat about^mile distance^ show it to hff?e 
bcfeti onoe-aitdace of some consideratioili i.The site 
odf ithcBe is ^cfmHy desolate, though imich mote m^ 
nakitio. Rocks and bushes^ 1Mb somc^ibw dunlji 
seatt^ed tireeis maridng out' a hmh a8id«mTetule,^ 
gire iJt a Inone forsaken yet pteturesqae ohei^ctear* 
Hoit&are the fragments of an. old oastle.alaDding 
lone and gnrjr upon the green pasture, whieh might 
once have been a meadow, but is now overgrown 
with thistle and fern. In remote times, perhaps 
this was the seat of some powerful chieftain or 
prince, to whom the surrounding' ooimtry paid 
tribute and homage for the very ambiguous fiBivour 
of his protection. 

One scditary tower remains in some sort of pre« 
servation* That is, standing on one side of it you 
might mistake it for an entire square, if a large 
orifice Ad not show you the sky beyond, instead 
of the opposite wall which should complete the 
edifice. The cement, as perhaps more palatable, 
has been eaten away by Time, leaving the stones 
dry and separate: a strong wicker-work of ivy 
binds them together; and one lateral wall, the 
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lower part of which has fallen in, is. kept hanging 
in the air wholly by this means. Several, eyelet 
windows, from whicfi . straws and feathers were 
dangling, explained the mod^m name of this 
structure^ — the Crowds Castle ; so called f^qm its 
present p]K>priet(»'s, who, to do them justice, fudlj 
preserve the national character lipr ho^italii^ ij^ 
asmuch as they immediately, depart on the ^ght of 
a visitor; and giye up the- premises entirely^ to ^hk 
uses. ' ^ ^ . 

On approaching the ruin, you perceive tbftt, it \^ 
been more recently ten^ted by human beings .tluip 
its dilapidated appearance would 'have led yw to 
expect ; probably, however, not within half a cen- 
tury. One part of it, which resisted the efFort3 ,of 
time and the d^nents longer than the odiers \m 
evidently been modernized, and in that sta^e. af- 
forded perhaps a more comfortable residence. tl^an 
the castle itself could ever have been when ila ooigHB 
were yet bright from the quarry. The misJtureof 
these different orders (if we may call them -so) 
gives the building an air of desertedness still more 
impressive. A whita^washed. wall standing in ' the 
midst of a huge pile of mountain granite, rough as 
it was hewn ; a chimney peeping over a fallen 
buttress ; and a piece of thatch, green with age and 
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mdifttiire, oontrasted by the clark cowl of iry 'Which- 
envelopes the head of the tower; these, trith'the 
sight of a niche in dne of the older wall* over 
against a blackened fire-place in one of the newer, 
and the mingled rubUsh of both buildings, ii»- 
dicate a succession of decay well adapted to Sober 
the thoughts, if they were inclined to run riot in 
this solitary place. To think that fhis^ raulted 
roof, now diDpping its tracery piecemeal on the 
earth, once shook in safety with the laughter and 
retelry beneath it, as the wassail4x>wl went round, ^ 
and each hardy galloglass returned the loud joke *of 
his companion ! To reflect, that through yon sash- 
less window the delicate arm of beauty was periiaps 
once stretched out to bless the lips of a lover, and 
put the moonlight to shame with the splendour of 
its whiteness! — beauty, alas! cold long since as 
that moonlight, in the frost of death, and no fairer 
now than the clay into which it has mouldered ! 
Ah ! these are the thoughts which make the stiff 
neck stoop, slacken the proud arch of the brow, 
and remind oblivious mortality how frail is its 
hold on existence. ' 

After having stumbled over the' fragments, both 
ancient and modern, which rise in several mounds 
within the walls, and almost equal them in height. 



if you stand upcm one c^ the battlements at 
furthest eiid) jtoci butislla gttx^i^a ^noft'gle 
dfngl^ Whkk ttes^ not at the fod^-df the* ca! 
hBly but; bdiibd anothtir fasB jlnnftff it.^ ' 
gmrden ^Uebv bdonged vo tbtft lasliiihafaSllabt 
thxsie 'nnn^ ^dis ii0«r asf)ngiia^/m^ith«we^^ 
wfld fbwun, kQd» dotwn tke «k>pB homr^d^ cai 

^Tfae.iBfaid)]lahts of Ihe rffiage jxant out <tb 
sllaranger w&ere^ it ebaiiob or chapel once^AtoocI 
thir glea ;. buit tbeitt: aore no vestiges ife«r of & 
a buafaliiig: ^Ffaeie 'is indeed one, audi bat ' ^ 
mound of earth that beafs some res^fldblanee' t 
grave, the descripinm of whidi, ttvge&er witb sc 
interesdng cir^umstaiioes connected mih the pen 
who is said to have been deposited there, are p 
haps worth recording* 

When you enter the little glen, which is qu 
verdant though without wood, about the nrid^ 
of it, on the left, there is a rock jutting oilt (n 
the foot of the bill This rock makes, as you p 
it, a recess, which deepens into the hill«^i( 
forming a grotto of small dimensions. The ceili! 
of the grotto is^ also rocky, and the moisture whi 
descends from above, filtering through the ro< 
drops perpetually on its floor. This is coUecti 
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ia a litdb.dadL weU at the imieriiuist part of die 
cawe> lihmsr: it iamueB in & small stream^, so per- 
fectly dear, tfiat bat &c ita motion you would 
dunk the: channeL asm oalj a atixak a£ dry sand 
and prUbtoti It luoa down dose by the side «f 
tka>rodi^ and, alter gdning ka level in thebotton 
of die valley, oaaeff away tkiough die swardl^ iiOi- 
parting iKvthe rich veidurean teeesding-farighteeasu 
The ftaor of tibe Utda oaTe^ is Itkewi^ gcany,- and 
ft«h^ and giten^ for a good wqr in. Near,, and 
attasatlie'entrance, it rises, into a moittid oCturf^ 
ationeead of ^lUch ia placed a small headbtone^ 
WOOL cootimially by the stream whidi muimurs at 
ita base* A willow, planted ouiaide, at the bord^ 
of the stecam, has been turned so as to droop 0¥er 
the grave in a canopy of rustling foliage. Lilies of 
the valley grow in great plenty at the mouth of 
the grotto* 

The Qountry people assert that this is the burial- 
place of Aileen Astore {ae Asihore^ as they pro-' 
nounee it), though an Irish gentleman, upon hearing 
the name^ said it did not bear the mark of authen* 
tidty. He allowed the Christian name to be 
usual, being cady die Irish for Ellen, but affirmed- 
the sumaoie ta be quite unknown as sudi ; it was, 
in fax^ only a term of endearment, used by the 
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common people towards one whom they . love. He 
explained the name Aileen Astore to mean simply, 
dear, or more expressively, darling Ellen. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that a good many years^ago, there 
had lived in the modernized part of those ruins, 
now called the Crow's .Castle, a giii who, either 
from her beauty or goodness, or both, had become 
a great £Eivourite with the peasantry of the whcde 
neighbourhood. She was one of those who are 
considered, by this superstitious iMid rmnantic 
people, '^ lucky ;^ that is, not as we should un- 
derstand the term, fortunate herself (for it ^was 
-far otherwise), but bringing good fortune upon 
those who happened to see or to know her. Their 
prosperity was not perhaps such as to have war- 
ranted th^n in this belief; however, who knows 
whether it might not have been.worse with them but 
for the influence of her presence ? i. e* if any thing 
could be worse than the condition of an Irish 
peasant, except that of a jack-ass in Lima, as the 
proverb is. Be this as it may, she was regarded 
as a kind of deity or saint, who had put on human 
form, and descended from her throne in heaven to 
protect and bless them : the Mama Ocollo of these 
Irish Peruvians. Her beauty and kindness. of dis- 
position are proverbial in this country, so that. 
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to say of any young maiden,— she ^' has Aileen 
Astore^s kiss on her forehead/^ is to give her the 
highest character^ moral and personal.' Her sweet- 
ness of manners and superior intelligence may 
have contributed to gain her this reputation ; but 
however acquired, her power over the few inha- 
bitants of this retired province was 'supreme, and 
they would nearly as soon have dreamed of dis- 
puting commands tram the Blessed Vir^ herself, 
as those of Aileen Astore. 

>' The Irish are a peculiarly sensitive people, and 
none are more alive to .the influence of female 
charms ; so much' so, that . they, are pei^tually 
inclined to: deify the sex when< any one appears 
amongst them remarkable for those qualities which 
we conceive angels to possess, however inconsistent 
with their spiritual essence, namely, beauty of 
person and grace of manner. They not only adore 
her as a woman, but worship her as a divinity. 
Such, in truth, is their devotion towards feminine 
. excellence, that it often takes the hue of super- 
stitious veneration ; and a graceful, sweet-looking 
girl is almost always believed to have something 
about her more than human, which imparts such a 
' lustre to her countenance and actions. If she were 

gifted with the spirit of policy, she might, with 



\ 
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vary Ihtle ^fficulty heoome, if not the Borvereign, 
the supreme pbntiiF of tSiis part of the workl, and 
thus add another Pope Joaiivto dtetaitdkigue. It 
is a fact, however extraonUnary it may sound to 
our Engliflfa ears, that there is not an Irishman 
fiom Bengore to €ape Clear whoin>uld notxather 
kiss the hand of a pretty woman, dion the toe df 
the most infallible old gentleman dmt ever sat in 
the chair of Saint Feber. The two most essenfially 
chivalrous people in Europe are the Spaniards, 
and their reputed descendants, the Irish. Both are 
eounigeous to rashness, adventuKms^ patient of 
fatigue and hunger, punctilious in honour, apt to 
lake offence, and t][uick to avei^ it : 'hot in no 
respect do they more res^nble each odier, or sur- 
pass other nations, than in Uidr iddatiy of die 
female sex, — ^that &C8t and finest qualification df a 
true knight errant. , We may ridicule tlie excess 
of this latter feeling, yet we cannot h«t view it as 
a romance of the heart, in which the wisest perinps 
might love to wander. * When we see wi^ what 
deep awe and rapturous afiection die Irish peasant 
almost kneeb before the living shrine of beauty, as 
if a superior being were smiling upon his low- 
liness, with what sflent Teneratian he listens to iier 
behests, and with what fecUessness of dangnry 
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privation, life itself, he endeavours to perform 
them, — it is enough to make us ashamed of that 
cold, uQchivakous, gross sense of the beautiful, 
which teaches us, civilized people, to see nothing 
in the perfections of a lovely woman, faut incentives 
to < low and voluptuous passions, — ^which £eu:, far 
jwide of the enthusiastic feeling that reigns in his 
bosom, inclines us to debase her into a mece 
emmsi, rather than exalt her into a still diviner 
creature* 

. Aileen Astore, as an old cottier often related, for 
he W9B toad of dwelling on the subject, and his 
companicHis just as fond of hearing it, though it 
wa$ probably for the thpusand^and-first. time — 
Aileen Astore was the niece of the last occupant of 
t^ castle, and was moreover herself the sole living 
,repr€(ientative of ^a race who had worn the pro- 
vincial diadem for ages, till, by long use perhaps; 
and the ccmtinual loss of its jewels, it had dwindled 
to the simple white fillet thi^t encircled her tresses. 
Her ancestral line had in fact stretched itself thix>ugh 
every by-path and cross-road, over every chasm 
and obstacle, till its last link was fairly deposited 
in the hands of Ir, one of the chieftains who came 
over in the Milesian expedition, and who is sup- 
posed by some authors to have given its present 
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name to Ireland. For the first twelve years of 
faer life, Aileen^s uncle, it appeared, had lived at the 
capital; but the number of friends he found there 
speedily obliged him to think of quitting it. He 
lingered in their society long enough, however, to 
receive undeniable and indelible marks of the 
.hearty interest they always took in his family 
concerns. They had kindly assisted him,. to the 
very utmost of. their power, in swallowing every 
inch of land he could dispose of; and would no 
doubt have joined heart and hand in enabling him 
to gulp down the Crowds Castle, crows and alt, with 
its glebe full of stones, bramble-bushes, and thistle- 
tufts into the bargain, if it had not been imluckily 
entailed on his niece. Perceiving their inability to 
do any thing farther in this way for their " ex- 
cellent old friend,^ they, with much consideration, 
left him to make his retreat into the country, 
without increasing, by their presence and tears, the 
anguish he must necessarily have felt at losing such 
valuable acquaintances for ever. 

He retired with a full heart and an empty purse 
into the wilds of Connaught. The castle, which, 
with an extensive tract of incorrigible mountain and 
bog land, alone remained to him of all his ancient 
patrimony, afforded him such a comfortable re- 
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sidence ks a certain number of roofless stone walls 
standing together on the top of a bleak hill might 
be supposed to furnish. The last relic of family 
grandeur, a massy* diamond cross and necklace, 
which his niece had received from her mother^s 
djringhand, and which she prized far beyond its 
real value, was sold, in order to bear the expense 
of fitting up a few rooms within these ruins. Here 
the old man lingered out two or three sallow years 
more, in obscurity and almost t6tal silence, lea^ng 
at his.d^th, which was sudden and imexpected, 
his niece. Allien, heiress to his barren acres and 
ruined towers. Many tears of perfect sorrow be- 
dewed his coffin, but they all dropt from Aileen^s 
eyes; his tenants neither liked nor disliked him. 
She was now but seventeen, without a friend in the 
world to whose protection she could repair, — 
without a house to shelter her defenceless beauty 
save her own solitary castle. But her security lay 
in the respect and love of the peasantry around her : 
she was their petty queen, their saint, their guardian 
angel, their paragon of excellence, the very idol of 
their soul and affections, their morning prayer and 
their nightly blessing. They adored, they wor- 
shipped her ; they swore in her name. They would 
have surrendered every thing they had or hoped 
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for in this world, to purchase her a moment^s com- 
fort. They would have been happy, proudly, glori- 
ously happy 9 to die at her feet in defending her. Had 
she wanted money, every moveable and vendible 
thing in the neighbourhood would have been sold 
at a third of its value to make it up instantly : had 
a stranger, in casually passing through the district, 
attempted to injure or insult her, he would << have 
slept his next sleep on a scarlet pillow*" (as the old 
chronicler worded it). Yet the cause of this ex- 
traordinary devotion in her favour is not very 
manifest. It sqppears that she was far from able 
to make any of her tenants either richer or happier ; 
that she could neither assist them in poverty nor 
protect them in danger ; and that there is not a 
single act of hers, traditional or otherwise, whereby 
she can be said to have rendered their condition a 
whit more enviable than if they never had enjoyed 
her patronage. The source' of all this enthusiasm, 
the origin of her surname, and the secret of her 
deification, would seem a^ this distance of time to 
consist in nothing more than two very simple quali«. 
ties, which she had the luck topossess—^beauty and 
goodness. To all your inquiries after what she 
was, or what she did, or how she merited such love 
and veneration, the only answer is,— that she was 
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very good and very beautiful However unsatis- 
factory this may appear to us, it is considered 
fully sufficient by a nation of such warm hearts and 
fancies as the Milesian Irish. 

The remaining part of this young creature^s life 
was that of a voluntary recluse. Whether from a 
natural melancholy of disposition, the delicacy of 
her health, or the retired mode of existence to 
which she had been so long accustomed, Aileen 
was seldom to be found beyond the precincts of 
her own immediate demesne. She had either for- 
gotten the world, or feared to enter it alone and 
unprotected. The narrator of her history^ boldly 
asserted, however, that it was her disdain of society 
-—the very best of which in the island was beneath 
her dignity as a princess (for such he considered 
her) to consort with — ^that kept her in retirement. 
He 'had often seen her in his youth, and if his 
eulogies on her person and manners did not hundred- 
fold her deserts, queens were certainly alone fit to 
be her companions. Her complexion was more 
delicate than the bloom of the apple blossom — her 
$kin was whiter than the feathers under the wing 
of a dove — her hair was long and dark like the 
train of a storm — and her eyes were as mildly 
bright as the lovcr^s star : such were a few of the 

v2 
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images by which he endeavoured to convey some 
faint idea of Aileen Astore^s beauty. Then her 
voice was as sweet as the music of a running stream, 
and when she touched her harp, the notes were as 
fine as arose from the mermaiden^s lyre when she 
goes smoothly sounding along the waves of a summer 
sea : not a bird would attempt to sing whilst she 
was speaking ; but the wild throstle has been heard 
iii his leafy bower imitating her voice after she 
liad stopped, and vainly striving to equal its me- 
lody. Our narrator^s encomiums, on her kindness 
of manner and benevolence of disposition, though 
uttered with no less enthusiasm, seemed to partake 
somewhat more of truth, land to flow less from his 
imagination than his heart. So that, upon the whole, 
it was not difficult to collect from his description, 
after all due allowances had been made, that Aileen 
was, probably, a very beautiful girl, and certainly 
a very amiable one. 

After her uncle's death she became even more 
reserved than before. Her walks were now con- 
fined to the garden and little glen before men- 
tioned, in which latter she spent mos^ of her time. 
It became a sacred retreat, into which no other 
•person dared to intrude, and over which no one 
dared to look. From this circumstance it was im- 
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possible to know how she amused, herself so long 
there. Some persons thought that she was em- 
ployed in communing with the spirits who were 
under her influence ; but as this savoured too much 
of the forbidden arts, it wa3 at length concluded 
that her hours were devoted to prayers and inter- 
cessions for the people. Whatever it was that en- 
gaged her, it seemed to be an office of much diffi- 
culty for so tender a frame; she was observed 
always to return more wearied in spirit, more 
pensive, and more drooping. Her countenance, 
however, still retained its placid, though uncheer- 
ful smile, her manners, were as gentle as ever, and 
her accents grew even sweeter and sweeter as they 
became more feeble. She was evidently waning 
into a spirit; and the light coffin which was borne 
to the grave in the glen by four slender girls of 
about her own years, told how little of earth was. 
about her when she died. 

It was remarkable, that although no person had 
entered the glen but herself till her bier was carried 
thither, the grotto was found ready prepared for 
her interment, a grave having been scooped out, a 
small headstone provided, the willow planted, and 
the lilies sown. Her, two domestics, an old man 
and his wife, had received orders where and how 
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she was to be buried ; the ground had been once 
dedicated to a chapel, where some of the ancient 
possessors of the castle had been deposited, though 
their tombs were then scarcely visible, and the 
place for some centuries back had been disused for 
that purpose. But Aileen, with a passion for 
solitude which pursued her even in death, had 
fixed upon this spot to shelter her remains, for the 
very reason that her predecessors had deserted it, — 
because it was remote, secluded, and undisturbed. 
There is something, beyond doubt, against which 
the sendtive niind revolts — and which must have 
been especially disagreeable to a girl of Aileen^s re- 
finement of feeling — ^in the common practice of 
crowding a small space of ground with tombs and 
tombstones, where, instead of a peaceful retreat 
after the voyage of life, your dust is exposed to 
the profane hoof of every unmannerly clown who 
chooses to trample upon it ; dnd your birth, death, 
and character, to the gaze of a whole village every 
holiday. 

There seems to have been a peculiar delicacy 
in Aileen^s choice of a burial-place so lonely and 
sequestered: perhaps she dreaded that, at some 
future time, if interred in an orthodox parish 
churchyard, when the area was full, and a space 
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wanted for some unwieldy corpse, her little cofBn 
would be violated, and her slender bones rudely 
scattered about, for any vile hand to touch, or any 
inquisitive eye to examine. Considering it as a 
philosopher, thid dread is ridiculous ; a modem 
Cicero could adduce ten thousand arguments to 
prove it so. But, considering it as Aileen, who was 
no philosopher, but a timid girl, most probably did, 
it is expressive of an innate modesty, which no 
lover of the sex would wish to see replaced by a 
.more stoical contempt for posthumous exposure. 

Whatever may have been the reason, her request 
was complied with, to the letter. Four young girls 
bore her to the grave, all clad in virgin white, and 
strewing flowers before them. The whole peasantry 
of the neighbourhood, those who had owned her as 
a mistress, or acknowledged her as a friend, foU 
lowed, in tears and in silence, the remains of 

• 

Aileen Astore. They laid her gently in the bosom 
of her mother earth, closed the sod over her, and 
many a sigh, many a sob,— but not a single exchu 
mation, — burst from their full hearts, as they took 
their last lingering leave of the sepulchre which 
concealed her for ever from their view. No dirge 
was sung — no wail was heard: silent they came, 
and silent they departed : but their grief was as ' 
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deep aa itwaadumb, it choked their voice; and 
a stranger might have thought they felt no sorrow, 
because they ex{>ressed none. Yet half a century 
has. not i^m her image from their hearts, nor 
blotted het name from their prayers. Ever since, 
the glen wh^eshe lies buried has been considered 
holy ; the people of the country never enter it but 
upon the anniversary of her death, when a proces- 
sion of their most beautiful maidens visit the grave, 
aad deck k with «I1 the shortest-lived flowers they 
can get» hai^i^ white garlands upon the willow, 
and pladng a b^nch of vale-lily on the headstone, 
emblems of the purity and shortness of her life. A 
human sound, even a whisper, is never heard in the 
valley : it is caUed, or at least pronounced. Glen*' 
a-cudcy which moans literally, " The Glen of the 
Grave." Her spirit is supposed to haunt the place 
whel*e she loved, whilst alive, to wander ; and it is 
held as a kind of sacrilege to intrude on its privacy, 
except for the purpose of beseeching its protection, 
or paying it honour. For she is still supposed, in 
its person, to watch over the inhabitants of the 
district with all her former solicitude : and her me- 
mory is as dear lo them as if her influence had 
made them as really prosperous as they are truly 
miserable. One of their common sayings, or adages. 



/' 
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will best illustrate their belief of her presence and 
power amongst them. Whenever they wish a per- 
son the height of good luck, they exclaim — " the 
shadow of Alleen Astore be upon you !" — and 
though no happy result follows the wish, this is al- 
ways owing to the unworthiness, either of the object 
or the wish-maker, and not at all to the impotency 
of the spirit. 

Such is the history of Aileen Astore. For its 
authenticity we must depend on the word of her 
biographer, who had seen her in his youth, had 
been at her "berrin'' (i. ^.funeral; a corruption 
most probably of the English word burying), and 
had spent his life within sight of her home. The 
relation had been tinctured, no doubt, with enthu- 
siasm : fancy or partiality supplied what was wanting 
in fact. But the outline of the story is perhaps 
as correct as, for such an unimportant thing, it 
need be. 

There was one additional circumstance which 
seemed to corroborate his account Every time he 
had finished the relation, his admiring auditors 
unanimously besought him for Aileen's Epitaph, 
which latter word they expressed by an Irish 
phrase, its poetical equivalent, namely, — " The 
Song of the Stone.'* This he appeared always to 
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reserve as a bonne boucJiCf with which they went 
away satisfied. Accordingly, summoning up a 
good deal of the bard into his countenance, and 
flinging himself into the attitude of inspiration, he 
repeats^ his favourite rhythm ; a few sentences in 
a. kind c^ unequally-cadenced prose, to which his 
manner lent oonsiderable wildness and pathos. 
The words were English, but so strangely dis* 
torted by his pronunciatioii, that their sense was 
discoverable onfy hare and there, by a traveller un- 
acquainted with that dialect This was indeed the 
case with all his discourse in that language, so that 
he was constantly liable to be misunderstood by a 
stranger, and perhaps not always perfectly intel- 
ligible to himself. He was yet the only inhabitant 
of the place who could speak with any degree of 
plainness out of the vernacular tongue. However, 
the corroborating circumstance alluded to was this : 
Some words of the Epitaph, indubitably English 
in thdr primitive state, were such as an ignorant 
peasant never could have used; so that, whose-' 
soever the composition was^ it most certainly could 
not have been his, but some person^s well ac- 
quainted with the language, and whose education 
was above ordinary. The words *' sepulchre,'' 
" tablet," and " epitaph'^ (which he pronounced 
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sibulchreej tabulet, and effidath)^ were amongst the 
number. 

Nevertheless it was an interesting document of 
the oral kind, and furnished a good subject for a 
poet. The reader, perhaps, may not be displeased 
to see the ^^ Song of the Stone^ as Aileen might be 
supposed to have written it. To give it as it was 
recited would be useless, inasmuch as several parts 
of it are totally incomprehensible, even if our me- 
mory served to write them down ; but the images, 
and words also, of the original, have been pre- 
served, as £eu: as it was possible to one who imder- 
stood but a very few of the former, and not very 
many of the latter. An idea of the whole, as to its 
subject, spirit, and manner, was easily collected : a 
yoyng girl who died in seclusion, unknowing and 
unknown; whose feelings were of the finest and 
tenderest growth, but coloured with the melan- 
choly shade of that retirement in which she lived. 
From this epitaph she appears to have loved such a 
life, and to have been too romantic to love any 
other: yet amid all the sweet satisfaction it ex- 
presses in such an unseen state of existence, it is 
not hard to discover from the general tenor, but 
especially from the beginning line of the second 
stanza (as also from the circumstance of her having 
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written such a thing at all), that she had a heart 
capable of higher and warmer affections than she 
had ever an opportunity ot displaying,; and that she 
almost regretted being left so totally to that solitude, 
which she yet would never have forsaken. 
' If the following version conforms to this idea, it 
betters the hope of the author. 

Here in a little cave, 
the ptettiest nook of this most grassy vale, 
all amid lilies pale, 
that turn 
tlieir heads Into my litde vaalt and mourn— 
Stranger ! I have made my grave. 

I am not all forgot : 

a small hoarse stream murmurs dose by sAj pillow, 

and o*er me a green willow 

doth weep, 

still questioning the air — ' Why doth she sleep, 

the girl, in this cold spot?' 

Even the very winds 

come to my cave and sigh : they often bring 

rose-leaves upon their wing 

to strew 

over my earth ; and leaves of violet blue, — 

in sooth, leaves of all kinds ! 

Fresh is my mossy bed : 
the frequent pity of the rock falls here, 

a sweety cold, silent tear ! 
I've heard, 
sometimes, a wild and n^elancholy bird 

warble at my grave-head. 
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Read this smaU tablet o'er^ 
that holds mine epitaph on its cheefc of pearl : 
" Here lies a simple girl> 
who died^ 
like a pale flower nipt in its sweet q[«ing^ide^ • 
ere it had bloomed."— No moi^ ! 

The old peasant so often mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages spoke of the inscription as originally 
cut or scratched upon a thin ^^ tabulet^ which hung 
from a projection on . the headstcme in the glen. 
Something like a projection still remains; the 
tablet is not to be found. The stone itself is of a 
white flaky substance, which has gradually chipped 
ofi^, with the moisture of the grotto; and if the 
tablet .were of the same material, this may account 
for its disappearance. 
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Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think. 

Shakspeare. 



THE DEAD MAN'S DREAM. 



I FEEL considerable hesitation in .offering the 
subjoined piece, or document, to the reader's notice. 
There is something even in the title which may 
well be expected to " startle common sensq^ (from 
which nothing which designs to please rational 
beings should totally wander) ; and the piece itself 
fully corresponds in extraordinary matter. My 
best way is perhaps straight-forwardly to relate 'the 
manner in which I came by it, and thus rid myself 
pf an author'^s share in a production of so equivocal 
a nature, though I still remain accountable for the- 
part I take as editor. But the fact is, however ex- 
travagant the thing may be, — and its very name is; 
certainly a contradiction in terms, — ^it is not so mad 
but that a sober man might read it. The interest 
that / felt in it inclined me to think that others 
might feel the same, and that therefore to pubUsh.* 
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it was not improp^. If I have erred in this 
opinion, I have only to throw myself on the in- 
dulgence of my readers, and beseech their pardon 
for offending wl\ere I sought to amuse. 

A friend of mine, who has lately returned from 
the Continent, dining with me one day, produced, 
in the course of the evening, when our discourse 
ran on his adventures in ^^ foreign parts,^ a little 
manuscript pamphlet from his coat-pocket. It was 
in his own hand-writing. " Here,'* said he, '* is 
the best present I could bring a pundit like you. 
It is a curious piece of literature. You are in the 
way of publishing these things ; I am not : so make 
what use of it you please, only I think it is worth 
preserving, at least as a curiosity. Open it'' 

^< The Dead Man's Dream f— What in the name 
of absurdity is this P" 

<^ Stop," said my friend, clasping in his huge 
hand my diminutive one and the pamphlet it held, 
— ^' Stop, and I will give you its biography : this 
may take off the edge of your spleen." So sajring, 
he began somewhat in this way, though not exactly, 
for I cannot remember his precise words. — 

[I beg leave here to premise, before giving my 
friend's relation, that together with his own denial 
of bis being the author of the piece, I have this 
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irrefragable proof of the fact, namely — ^his total in- 
ability (as his " Journal^ sufficiently demonstrates) 
to put three sentences of prose together with any 
reasonable accuracy. He has indeed written a 
great deal of poetry, — ^but that is of no moment.] 

** Whilst I was in Germany, being detennined 
to visit every town of note, I stopped at Niuremburg, 
and procured lodgings in a remote quarter of the. 
town where I might fill up my Journal without in- 
terruption. The landlady appeared to be a good- 
natured, matronly, talkative sort of body, with a 
drop of something always in her eye, whether the 
overflowing of her heart or her brandy bottle I 
could not exactly determine. Truth lay between, 
perhaps. In the extremity of her good nature she 
would never suffer me to be a single hour alone, 
but would considerately manage house affairs so as 
to let me have her company throughout the greater 
part of the day. Whilst I was engaged busily 
noting down some very material circumstance of my 
late journey, this kind soul would enter my room, 
and seating herself without any formality in 'an old- 
fashioned arm-chair opposite, b^n a one^ded 
conversation of the most amusing kind, if I might 
judge from the gratification which shone in her 
features. But as I understood German very im- 

a2 
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perfectly, and was moreover entirely ignorant of 
Nuremburg social politics (upon which my land- 
lady's conversation chiefly settled), one half the 
good things she said were altogether unintelligible. 
I yras often on the point of bursting out into a 
huge laugh when the good woman intended to 
affect me deeply; and sometimes caught myself 
putting on a very lugubrious face, when, as it af- 
terwards appeared, I should have been ready ta 
split my sides, had I rightly appreciated the ex-^ 
quisite humour of her story. This was partly 
owing to my own politeness, which led me to ac- 
commodate my. features to what I thought the 
matter of the tale ; and partly to the relator'^s own 
physiognomy, which never took such a ludicrous 
aspect as when it attempted to express the pathetic^ 
and never was so plentifully bedewed with the am- 
biguous tears I spoke of, as when the sufferer 
herself was convulsed with laughter. My Journal, 
however, stood still as the sun for Joshua. 

^^ I had really no claim upon all this good nature 
of my landlady's, so determii^ed upon giving it a 
wider field for display, by withdrawing the un- 
worthy object which monopolized it. But I mighty 
as well have attempted to walk through the Red 
Sea, as the river of tears which the soft-souled old 
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gentlewoman shed, when I talked of quitting her 
tenement. I am naturally of a very sentimental 
disposition, as you well know, and the sight of 
beauty in tears always unmans me; so when the 
tender, affectionate, lovely old lady began to ejulate^ 
I profess I could hardly forbear blubbering myself, 
and but for the monstrous starched ruff which she 
wore, would have thrown my arms about her neck 
whilst I besought her to receive me once again 
into her bosom. But indeed this was unnecessary. 
She accompanied me joyfully back to my chamber* 
helped to unpack my trunks,' and having deported 
me in a low-bottomed arm-chair at the table, with 
my long-meditated Journal before me, left me there 
to rub my hands at my good fortune, with the 
comfortable assurance — that * as I had agreed to 
remain in her house, which was rather lone, she 
would take care I should never want for society, 
but sit with me herself the whole day, except when 
obliged to be absent.' Going down, therefore, to 
prepare dinner, she opened the door for her fa- 
vourite tom-cat, which, with its tail elevated like 
tbe flag-staff of a man-of-war, entered immediately. 
This fiend, which was black, and about the size of 
a moderate pig, began to miawl, and glare with its 
green eyes upon me so fiercely, that I thought 
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Mephistophdes himself was come to take a seat by 
my fire. A cagie, also, with a couple of Stentorian 
canaries, was suspended in one comer of the room 
by my oiBcious landlady, in spite of my entreaties 
that die would keep these execrable little birds to 
^liy^ the solitude of her own bed-chamber. I had 
the offer, too, of a green parrot, that could not speak 
a word, but every moment uttered a scream like 
a saw whetting ; this, however, I insisted on ex* 
qluding, though I could hardly make the bene- 
vdient lady understand that its music to me was 
agreeable exactly in proportion to its distance. 

'^ My sensibility having got me into this situation, 
I had need of all my fortitude to support me in it. 
It was in vain to think of going on with my Journal ; 
for the mere purpose of which I had taken this so. 
litary lodging, — ^indeed (like many other modera 
travellers) had made this continental excursion. I 
accordingly threw my little mem. book into the 
middle of the floor, and putting my arms a-kimbo, 
swore, under breath, and through clenched teeth, 
as many oaths as I could possibly collect on the 
instant. After having exhausted both.memory and 
imagination (for I invented several patent impre- 
cations, rage ministering to a genius naturally happy 
in that way),— -I recovered the native equanimity 
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of my temper, and determined, most philosophi- 
cally, to endure with patience that which I could 
not possibly avoid. Besides, I had only to postpone 
my regular journal for the week, and in the mean-< 
time from my lodgings, as a centre of excursion, go 
forth every day to reconnoitre and topographize 
for the gratification of the public and my own 
glory. 

*^ After I had spent three days in this manner, 
going out every morning after breakfast upon my 
literary espionage, and returning at nightfall to the 
society of my excellent, insufPerable old landlady, 
the canaries, and the tom-cat, — on the fourth I 
found myself indisposed, which obliged me to keep 
my room. To render all tribute where it is due, I was 
nursed with the utmost care by Mrs. Hitterdrummel 
for the whole day ; she supplied me plentifully with 
hot broths, gruels, and slops of all kinds, to pro- 
mote perspiration, together with a good dose of 
opium and a long story to encourage sleep, which 
produced the desired efiPectin a little time. I slept 
till late- in the evening, and finding my self greatly 
better, ordered tea. To my surprise and delight it 
was brought in by a little girl, who placed it silently 
on the table, and (though she was my kind hostesses 
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lineal descendant) withdrew without a word. T 
blessed myself with the idea of having at length 
one evening to myself, and drawing my little table 
closer to the fire, took the t Sorrows of Werther' 
from behind me, with the full resolution of enjoying 
a delicious cup of Pekoe and tears. Just as I had 
emptied one basin, demolished one pretty thick 
slice of well-buttered toast, and spread my pocket- 
handkerchief ready on my knee — Bump ! bump ! 
* Who's that T * 'Tis I, sir,' (replied my landlady 

outside the door). * O ! the confound you ! 

(murmured I)— Come in, Mrs. Hitterdrummel ; 
pray walk in ; I am so glad to see you !' 

" The disturber of my rest entered, her eyes 
swimming as usual, and looking at me with an air 
of ominous delight. I guessed that she promised 
me and herself an evening's uninterrupted conver* 
sation. After inquiring aifectionately for my health, 
she sat down in her accustomed place, and quickly 
succeeded in dispelling the little army of blue devils 
which had gathered thick about the fire-place. A 
sigh involuntarily broke from me as they departed, 
for I had set my heart on being very wretched and 
disconsolate all that evening. She observed it, and 
asked whether I was ill. * No,' replied I, 'with a Ian- 
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guishing air of melancholy, — ^ but (pointing grace- 
fully at the book) I have been reading the Sorrows 
of Werther; 

" ^ Ah ! sir (exclaimed the S3rmpathetic old 
creature, gulping down as much salt water as issued 
from her eyes, and shaking her head sorrowfully at 
me)— ah ! sir, it is no wonder that you sigh. I 
have cried, myself, over that book so much, that I 
could! not see a word I was reading. My daughter, 
too, was quite in love with it : she had a Werther 
t)f her own, — though, indeed, he was a little too 
fond of brandy, and used to beat her now and 
then with his last (for he was a shoemaker, sir), till 
it grew quite disagreeable. Poor Johanna !-*-well 
— ah ! — Werther !— no wonder for you, sir ! — They 
say that in this town there was a full-grown baboon 
that used to cry, and beat his breast, and tear his 
hair, and make a thousand horrible faces, whenever 
he heard a speech out of Werther. So when a 
baboon could be affected by it, no wonder for you, 
sir.' — This, as well as I could collect, was what my 
landlady said, but I am not quite sure that the 
words she used did not mean, instead of ^ a full- 
grown baboon,' an old lord^ — my knowledge of 
German is so scanty. She then rem^irked that I 
was very studious, and given to melancholy. 
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^< < Ah ! you are something like the young man 
that died in this very room about five years ago : 
He was mad, they tell me— -Very like you, indeed^ 
sir !— >very like. I saw him the night before he 
departed. Lwd ! how wild his eyes looked ! — Yet 
he was no mope than a skeleton. Just bone and 
skin !*^But very like you, sir. Though he had 
been a fine young fellow they say who knew him : 
but see what the power of Satan will do ! ^Tis 
certain that he had a red mark on the inside of his 
hand, like a bloody dagger, and he could never 
look at it without shrieking. Heaven be over us! 
-—Well — ^he died— crazy ! — ay— crazy ! — poor gen- 
tleman ! — Very like you, indeed, sir — ^and w^ buried 
in the convent-yard opposite. Father Burlaem 
knows all about it. Blood on his hand — Mercy 
upon me !' 

<^ The few words of this speech that I could un- 
derstand awakened great interest within me con- 
cerning this liamdearg of Nuremburg. I accord- 
ingly inquired earnestly about Father Burlaam, and 
by dint of cross-questioning, at length made out his 
rendence. But I paid the price of my inquisitive- 
ness, for my landlady perceiving that her conver- 
sation had very much interested me, took that as 
an excuse for being more than usually communi- 
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cative, and held me by the ear for three long hours 
with as much pertinacity as a mastiff holds a pig 
for the same number of minutes. I had not even 
the satisfaction of being able to squeak. With all 
her disposition to inform me, however, I could 
gather but little of the young man^s story from 
what she said, but determined to consult s<Hne more 
intelligible authority. 

*^ Next morning I sallied out at an early hour, 
and made my way to the convent where Father 
Burlaam resided. The old monk received me 
kindly, though with very few words. What a con* 
trast to his loquacious townswoman ! I asked about 
the young man with the bloody hand ; he looked 
at me quickly with his sharp gray eye, and in- 
quired what I knew about the story. This was 
easily told ; he smiled gravely and shook his head. 
He then led me by the button-hole, in perfect si- 
lence, to the convent-yard, where, amongst other 
tombs, I beheld one separated from all the others 
by a wide circuit of untrodden grass. This was 
the burialrplace of one Theodore Woelfel, he of the 
bloody hand; There was nothing remarkable about 
it, but that from its state of wildness and neglect 
amidst such a number of spruce sepulchres, it 
looked like a desecrated spot in consecrated ground. 
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I made several attempts to draw out Father Bur- 
Jaam, who spoke Latin with facility, but he re- 
mained perversely or prudently silent. We then 
adjourned to the library, where he became more 
conversative. I found out that he plumed himself 
not a little on his scholastic attainments. In the 
exploded science of astrology he was a great master, 
and I also had fortunately studied it, less indeed 
Irom admiration than curiosity. Upon this subject 
the learned father in a short time became not only 
diffuse, but loquacious ; not only loquacious, but, 
to do him justice, excessively tiresome. However, 
I was determined to humour him, in hopes of suc- 
ceeding with my own inquiry. But whenever he 
perceived my questions verging this way, his brow 
fell, and his voice too ; he seemed to grow uneasy, 
scarcely dared to look over his shoulder, and in a 
somewhat petulant maimer shifted th^ conversation. 
I then recurred to his favourite topic, and again his 
brow and his voice rose. It now became late, and 
I took my leave. He would scarcely let my but- 
ton-hole go, stopping me ten times as we crossed 
the court, to enter into a disquisition upon aspects, 
influences, conjunctions, and all the other jargon 
terms of ^n art whose nomenclature embraced the 
whole of his learning. On opening the wicket to 
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allow me an exit, I thought he motioned as^if to say 
something of a different kind; but, recollecting 
himself, he only wished me good evening. 

" In two or three days I repeated my visit, with 
the pretence of consulting Iiim on occult matters. 
He appeared delighted to see me again, and speak 
with- me. I went several times after, and at length, 
so ingratiated myself^ with him, that upon going 
away one evening, he said in a murmur, and looking 
not at me but upon the ground, as if he feared the 
purport of his speech might be discovered — ' Come 
hither to-morrow at the hour of vespers; my brethren 
will be engaged, but I will stay at home to receive 
you.** — I need not say that I was at the appointed 
place at the appointed time. A lay-brother opened 
the wicket : Father Burlaam was ill, he said, but 
was desirous of seeing me in his cell. He imme- 
diately conducted me there by a private passage, 
and on entering I found the good monk in bed« 
He told me to shut the door fast ; upon my doing 
so he threw off the counterpane, under which 
he had been lying in his clothes. ^ I have been a 
little indisposed,*^ said he. Secretly I thanked him 
for the information ; I should never have guessed 
it from his look, voice, or movements, which were 
all just as ever. I havfe been sick myself, however, 
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on a Sunday. — The old monk sal down, without 
further preamble, and began as follows : 

<^ ^ I perceive your anxiety to know the history of 
Theodore Woelfel, and will gratify it if you desire. 
But, be advised by me, seek not to learn mote 
more than youVe heard already. • I wish it had 
never beien disclosed to me ; it has cost me many 
a night of tenor. Of heaven we cannot know too 
much, of hell too little. These are horrible things. 
—Are you still resolved? 

" Perceiving me obstinate, he went on : 
" ' Well ! you have had your warning, and must 
only take the consequences of neglecting it. I 
i^hall now proceed to tell you all that I am at 
liberty to reveal concerning this young man'i^ hi- 
story.-^Theodore Woelfel was the son of a respect- 
able merchant in this city. He was educated at 
Jena, where it is said he gave remarkable proofs of 
genius, accompanied with an enthusiasm in what- 
ever he undertocJc that soon made him a master in 
every department of literature. Upon his return 
from Jena, he applied to the study and practice ot 
medicine, in this his native city. It was understood 
that he made great advances in occult learning, 
astrology, alchemy, and magnetism. One day, 
being employed in reading the stars, as he moved 
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the telescope suddenly from east to west, one of A 
deep blood colour shot across the field of view. 
Being struck with the phenomenon, he endeavoured 
to trace out the particular luminary, and at length 
found it. The colour was fast fading from its orb^ 
and it brightened as he looked at it by degrees, 
until he at length recognized his own birth-star ! — 
The circumstance long dwelt on his mind, but 
was gradually effaced. 

'* * Some years after this, Theodore was sent for 
to visit a young lady, whom her friends thought 
in a decline. Her name was Constance Momer. 
Whether by Theodore's prescriptions, or the will 
of Providence, she recovered, though some who 
have beheld her say, that she was too beautiful 
and delicate, even in her fullest bloom, for any 
clime but heaven. Theodore fell deeply in love 
with her, and Constance unfortunately with him. 
I say unfortunately, because, although in person 
and mind all that a woman could imagine of noble 
and interesting, the sensibility of his disposition, 
which amounted in some cases to frenzy, much 
more than counterbalanced his many excellent 
qualities. Happy for her had she departed into 
an angel before ever she saw him ! — The Count 
Mansfeldt, an officer in the emperor's body-guard. 
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arrived in Nuremberg ; and it was observed that be 
quickly singled out Coostanoe for the object of his 
Attentions. — I now come to the dreadful part of my 
story. Though the blue of heaven itself shone in 
her eyes, and the light of its truth played o'er her 
countenance — though her passion for Theodore was 
the earthliest feeling about her, the only mark of 
mortality,^— and it the purest, the most blameless, 
that ever unsainted woman cherished, — yet this 
ungenerous, this too well-beloved lover, in the self- 
ishness of his adoration, stained her faith with a 
suspicion, because she dared to smile in another^s 
presence. She was offended,^-that is, as saints 
are, without anger, — ^by his imjust thoughts of her, 
and met him the next time with some reserve, the 
count being accidentally near her. This confirmed 
Theodore^s suspicion, and his jealousy became fury 
only to be quenched in — no matter ! We are not 
at liberty to suspect him^ either. 
. ^^ ^ The sequel is lamentable. Let me go through 
with It as briefly as I may. One evening the 
young lady's family \^ere alarmed by her long stay 
in the orchard, where she usually walked till sun- 
^et. They went out to seek her, and at length 
found the unfortunate g^rl, lying amidst some 
myrtle-bushes, with a deep wound in her breast, 
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from which the blood flowed in a stream. She was 
carried home ; but though she revived for a few 
hours, she either could not, or would not, disclose 
who it was that committed this pitiless murder. 
She died with a single sigh. — The assassin was 
never positively discovered, though the count, be- 
fore he left the town, made every inquiry. One 
thing however is known, that her lover Theodore, 
upon hearing of her death, was seized with a brain 
fever, which reduced him by its violence to such 
a state of debility, that he never after perfectly re- 
covered his health or his senses. For the short re- 
maining term of his life, he was subject to long 
raving fits, which generally ended in trances of 
weeks and months together : he was buried in the 
place you saw, after having lain a full year without 
exhibiting any signs of life. Many strange stories 
prevail concerning him ; one of which is, that a 
short time after his burial, screams and yells of 
the most terrrible description were heard to come 
from beneath the ground where he was interred, 
which forms a kind of vault over his coffin ; whence 
some persons conjecture, that the Evil One has 
seized on him for the murder of Constance. 
Another is, that ever after her death, he had a red 
mark like a bloodstain on his palm, as if printed by 
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the handle of a dagger, and that whenever he 
chanced to behold thi% he became insane. Certain 
it is, that from the period of this murder till his 
death, he c(»istantly wore his right arm in his 
breast when any one was present ; which was but 
seldom, as he lived in a darkened room, under 'the 
care of his mother, and of an old friend and fellow, 
student of his, a brother of our order, who con- 
stantly visited him. It was from this man that 
I received the story which you have just heard. 
Whether it is true or false, you are as good a judge 
as I ank^ 

** ^ I thanked Father Burbam for his information, 
but protested that, although his [story was suffi* 
ciently impressive, I could see nothing in it so hor- 
rible as to render it unsafe for one to know it.^ 

" ^ My son,^ replied he, * you remember not 
what I told you of the noises in the church-yard.** 

««0! if that is all-rl-' 

" * What then !' ejaculated the monk, * you 
doubt that Satan has the power of claiming his 
subjects ?' 

** ' So much so, that I doubt if Theodore Woelfel, 
even though he were the murderer he is thought, 
will ever descend into any other hell than the hell 
of his own reflections.^ 
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* Enough, Grod knows ! if bis dream be true/ 
^ What dream? said I, rising, and catching 
the monk eagerly by the arm. 

** ^ My tongue has betrayed me !' said he, too 
much agitated by my maimer to think of an 
evasion. 

(< < For Heaven's sake ! let me know it,* exclumed 
I : ^ this, this is the terrible part of his story, which 
you have hitherto kept from me.^ 

** ^ You shall know it,* sud the monk. * And in 
this I am only performing the will of the dead ; for 
he desired that this drt^am of his should be made 
known, in a sentence prefixed to the relation itself.^ 

** * I would give the world to see it !' 

^* ^ A little time is all I shall require of you,* 
calmly rejoined the monk. He opened a secret 
pannel in the wainscot of his cell, and drawing 
forth a parchment scroU, tied round with a bJlack 
riband, put it into my hands with these words : 
^ The document I give you was found some days 
before his burial, in Theodore*s right-hand, as 
he lay, heavy and cold as marble, on his bed. 
Whether written by him in a trance, or by his 
spirit during the times it was permitted to re-visit 
its former earth, must for ever remain unknown. 
Upon one condition it is yours: I have long 
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trembled between the fear of disobeying a com- 
mand from the dead, and that of publishing the 
Horrible secrets here unfolded, which might drew 
down on me the vengeance of an ignorant |)eople^ 
who believej from my known powers in the Great 
Art, that I have commerce with infernal beings. 
You may now relieve me fh)m both. You are an 
Englishman, a free-man, and (said he smiling), 
a heretic. You have no dread, civil or divine, to 
restrain you from giving publicity in your own 
country to this document. I can rely upon your 
word : promise me you will do so, and this is aH I 
ask for that which I see you are so anxious to 
obtain, and which I am equally .desirous to get 
rid oV 

*^ I gave him my solemn promise. On the in- 
stant, as it wre something beyond mere coincidence, 
a thunder clap shook the very earth on which we 
stood, and the monk dropped, pale and trembling, 
on his knees. After a short pause, the sky, which 
had been louring dim and angrily, cleared into 
b^ghtness and beauty. The monk rose, opened 
his cell door, as if anxious for my departure, whilst 
he scarcely bade me farewell, as I took my leave of 
him for ever. 

"You may perceive from this (added my friend)i 
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that I am under the necessity of publishing this 
document, or of getting it published. So if, upon 
reading it, you do not like to peril your reputation 
in that way, I will borrow it of you for the above- 
said purpose ; and you shall have the original again, 
•when it is printed, to deposit in the sacred archives 
of your library.'^ 

Such is the history which I received of this do- 
cument ; nor have I any reason to suspect its au- 
thenticity, as far as my friend is concerned. How 
much of it is credible beyond this, readers will de- 
termine for themselves, when they have read it. 
•Word for word it follows : 



THE DEAD MAN'S DREAM 

THERE IS A WARNING'IN THIS : LET IT BE MADE 
KNOWN UNTO MEN, O YE WHO RECEIVE IT ! 

I sank downward and downward ; and methought 
the whirlwinds shrieked roimd my coffin, as it was 
rapt through the vaults of eternal night with the 
velocity of a star precipitated from its sphere in 
heaven. The air tasted like bitter dew. It was 
cold — O God, how coldl My veins swelled and 
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knotted into cords of ice ; my heart grew solid in 
my bosom. When I attempted to move, my skin 
crackled like frozen water, tny flesh stuck to the 
diroud, and my limbs felt as immoveable as marble. 
I could scarcely breathe : terror, and the flashing 
swiftness of my descent, had robbed me almost of 
thought. At length, when my senses had nearly 
left me, they were recalled by a terrible howl, that 
pierced through and through my ears like an icy 
dart : it isounded as if through a limitless vacuity ; 
for there was not an echo to the note. Immediately 
after, a loud rush, as of winds pushed violently 
back ! — a clap of thunder '!-*-another rush, th^t 
sucked me backwards for a moQient, and then 
another clap ! I knew by these symptoms^ as well 
as the brazen scream of the hinges as they turned, 
that I had passed the infernal doors. Then, 
heiavens and earth ! what a raging, and a fury, and 
a tempest of noises 1^-clamours, and ringing up- 
roar, and out-crying ! — ^yells of triumph ! groans of 
anguish ! shrieks of despair ! — supplications stop- 
ped with a thunder-spoken no, — followed by the 
crash of destruction ! Shouts of terror smotheted 
as if in a flood before they were half out I^Curses ! 
prayers! insults! — cries of jnerdng and refined 
pain ! voices stretched till the lungs seemed all at 
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GDce to burst, and choke them with blood! — 
Laughter mixed with savage welcomes! Con- 
vulsive sobs of agony ! and more than all, the 
low tremulous mifrmurs of innumerable creatures 
writhing in the last extremities of torture, which 
had subdued even the power of exclamation ! But 
there were other and more inhuman noises : the 
hissing of serpents, the croaking of toads, the shrill 
clangor of the vulture^s beak and pinions, the filthy 
retching howl of the hyaena, the ferocious exulta- 
tion of the tiger as he springs on his prey, and 
the bellowing of leviathan as if his throat emitted 
thunder. I cannot describe half the terrific sounds. 
Some were like the wrangling of blood-hounds and 
catamountains with half-resisting human creatures ; 
some like the midnight yell of wolves seeking for 
carcases: and some again were like the forests 
shaking roar of the lion, or the blood-thirsty growl 
of the panther. One deep, tremendous, indesinoit 
peal vibrated through the air, and united all the other 
sounds in its hollow groan ;— it was that of a tem- 
pestuous ocean rolling below, to whose voice the 
voice of eartVs stormiest sea is but a sigh. 

Over these horrid sounds and scenes was I borne 
continually on, with the speed of lightning, and 
hurried still farther into the regions of pain. My 
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flight| I thought, would never end : at last, when 
thei noises had thickened into an indistinguishable 
4in, .my cofiln w4th a hideous crash broke upon 
the head of a dark proiipiontoTy, and flying asuoda- 
inljo ten thpusand pieces, left me standing id a little 
niche, that sloped its foot-place towards the gulf 
below. \ pressed .my hands against the sides of 
this^ to prey^t ine falling, strained back my neck; 
and tremblings with agpiiized fear, gazed on the 
perdition beneath vie.: O hell ! what do mine eyes 
behold ?--?-An ocean of liquid $re, in whi<^h millions 
of human creatures, surging up and down, as the 
billows roll mountain high, fill the pitiless air 
with their cries ! Volumes of sulphury pestilential 
smoke cloud its surface, and ridges of yellow foam 
sweep over it with a continual roar. The waves 
burst at the foot of the clifis on which I hang, 
though at an immeasurable depth beneath, and 
curling backwards, fall in showers of scalding spray 
upon the victims who are tossed for ever on that 
ocean.— I turned in horror away. But wherever I 
turned, to the right or to the left, the same flood 
of raging fire spread its moving hills before me, — 
the same unhallowed scene, of wretches suffocating 
in its waves, stretched beyond the limits of vision. 
Is there no rest— no rest for these bleeding eye- 
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baHs ? O God ! O God ! .where can my sight find 
peace? — I looked up. The vault was as dark as 
the. chamber of death; save that the heavy black 
clouds, which lowered from its ciel, were occasion- 
aUy tinged with a dreary ferruginous hue, as the 
vapours below opened for a moment, and dis- 
played the waves of the blazing sea. Upon this 
dim firmament I endeavoured to fix my sight, 
though fearing every moment that my hands or 
feet would slipj and that I should be precipitated 
askmgst the wretches whose condition I was be- 
wailing. 

As I continued steadfastly to gaze upwards, 
methought at times I could perceive something like 
a small white cloud hovering immediately al)6ve 
my head. It frequently approached, when I 
thought it assumed the figure of an angel in a 
bright flowing garment: but it receded again till 
I could scarcely perceive it, glimmering Uke a dis- 
tant star. Once more I heard the thunder-clap of 
hell's portal : the promontory shook like a hving 
creature, and I had fallen into the gulf, if some 
pitying spirit behind me had not clasped her wings 
around me at the moment, and preserved me in 
my place. When my terror had abated, I looked 
round, — but could see nothing except the light fleecy 
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meteor floating a long way above me, . Nor had I 
time for conjecture : an instant had scarcely passed 
since the tbunder^Jap, when a fiend, griping in its 
talons a human being, rushed into the mid-vauk, 
and hurled Mm, as he clung sereaming to its de- 
tested bosom, down the abyss* • A groan, which I 
could not suppress, attracted the flammg eyes of 
the fiend. He buried his talons in ,my flei^ and 
swopping to th^ very ridge of the waves, boi^ me 
aloft once more into the regions of darkness : there, 
loosing his Indd, a faint shriek followed me aa I 
dropped from his anms into the sea of torment. 
My senses fled i-* 

Not the roar of that sea, not the cries of its 
victims, not the pain of its tortures, awoke me : — 
but the soft flapping of pinions, which carried me 
swiftly yet smoothly through the dim cloisters of 
hell. Two downy, tremulous pinions, on whicii 
my shoulders leaned, folded my body round, 
meeting at my breast; whilst two others gently 
beat the air. Upon my neck a warm and odorous 
breath continually sighed; long tresses of silken 
fakir now and then swept my cheek ; — and I felt, as 
her bosom pressed against my shoulders, that my 
guardian angel weA of the sex I loved. Ah, none 
could have pitied me but you ! — 
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But my honors were not over. I sdll sAv^ on 
the edge of the horizcHi) sulphury waves coiliiig 
around the infernal dome, which, though now di- 
stant, were as full of dread as ever* How should I 
ever pass them ? Below me was the second hbll. 
From this, cries and imprecations, more dissonant 
'and piercing than I had yet heard, ascended, 
beating the clouds above us till they muttered 
thunder and spat forth swords of blue flame, which 
fell, bright and poignant as ste^, amongst those 
who implored their mercy. We were often rdled 
in sheets of livid fire, and struck by the hissing' 
thunder-bolts ; but my guardian^s wings, covering 
me from head to foot, kept me safe as the young 
dove whom its mother shelters in her bosom when 
storms mingle together the leaves of the forest. A 
smell of blood now overcame me ahnost to fainting. 
I cast mine eyes beneath, and lo !•— a river of that 
horrid element urged on its slothful waves through 
a channel that surrounded this region of woe. 
Bones, and joints, pieces of torn flesh, and entrails, 
floated down the tide, or dammed up its current in 
several places with their fi)thy admixtiure. The 
bank we passed was steep and precipitous; that we 
approached was shelving. Down this inner bank 
rolled streams of crimson gore, continually feeding 
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the Biver of Blood. These were thestreams 
flowed from^the bodies of sudi miaemble beings as 
we]» .toni) and lacemted, and mangled, withiathe 
soeond bcuse of toituiew My heart sickened, and 
xay eyes ^iirept scalding tears, as I beheld the scene 
over wlUch we .were.now rapidly wafting^ Thou- 
sands upon.thousknds ofUving bodies were scattered 
upooi its floor,; ;liznbs torn . from their . trunks, but 
still quivering with pain, carcases mutilated and 
disfigured so as to be hardly recognizable, headi 
with the last grin . of agony upon their features, 
broken joints, ebtted hair, eyes spreading into 
jellies, and hearts swimming in pools of their own 
Uood, lay in mljrriads around. Thousands upon 
thousands of fiaids, in more horrid and disgusting 
shapes than tongue could paint, exercised their re- 
morseless fury upon the unhappy victims in more 
abominable and vindictive ways than words could 
describe. It was from hence thiit the wild and 
bestial cries had proceeded which I heard whilst 
standing over the gulf of fire. Every combination 
of hideous form with which we are acquainted, 
numberless which we have never^ imagined, and 
still others which humanity could never apprehend, 
beset this place— yelling, shrieking, and howling, 
mangling and tormenting with every species of re- 
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fined cruelty the S6im-<enimate bodies of their vie-* 
timS) orpursuing those who fled with hellish exela^ 
mttions of mockery and delight at theu* attempts to 
escape. Ha?e lay a body swekering in the venom, 
of an encHrmdud toad, whose pestifexous hreafth 
settled like a dense fog around it : here a gigantic 
demcMi, 8<Hnewhat in the form of a baboon, but 
homed, and with cloven feet, caught a human 
creature in its span round the waifst, grasping him 
so tight that the bowels gushed out between its 
claws, and the veins burst in the head : here was sc 
huge vulture, with its head and neck thrust {up to 
the ruff in a victim^s breast : and here was a thing 
with eyes like two open furnaces, the jaws of a cro- 
codile, and talons like immense scythes, which de- 
voured whole carcases at a mouthful, craunching 
bones and flesh together, and afterwards disgorging 
them for a second repast. About the midst of the 
arena sat a monstrous, swoln, and unsightly figure, 
with' a rolling paunch, and a head something be- 
tween human and swinish ; it fed upon nothing but 
marrow, and for this it cracked the spine of its 
prey, by doubling the head and feet violently to- 
gether, and then sucked out its gluttonous fare. 

• 

Behind this odious fiend cowered a vampire, un- 
wieldy with blood, which it was still drawing from 
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the artery of a wretdi who in vain struggled to 
escape the deadly hold of his lethargic ern^ny, that 
stuck to him like a mass of his own flesh mortified. 
But I will disclose no more of what it was my fate 
to behold perpetrated on this horrid stage: my 
sight grew dim, and I hid my face under the 
angePs wings that I might see no longer. In this 
sweet darkness I strove to forget the dreadful 
scenes I had witnessed. 

By and by I felt her descending suddenly and 
swiftly, as if she had closed her wings ; but again 
she rose on high. She then darted through the 
air in different directions, winding with the rapidity 
of Ught, now shooting far into the vast, now re- 
turning with equal speed : fleeting, doubling, sink- 
ing, soaring, and weaving ten thousand airy lines 
by the intricady of her evolution. Mercy ! what 
sounds are these ? Dire vociferations, yells of dis- 
appointment, threatenings of revenge! I looked 
forth, and behold— five winged demons were pur- 
suing us! They groaned with passion, they 
gnashed, they wept with very ire; they spread 
every pinion to overtake us. Still my protecting 
angel escaped them, and had borne me in safety 
away, if another fiend, rising directly from the 
pit, had not stopped her flight. She resigned me 
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with a flood of tears, that bathed me all over, as I 
sank down in the clutch of the demon, to the shore 
of the river of blood. O ! I can ne^ver enumerate 
one-half the tortures I there suffered ! — the ear 
itself would bleed to hear them told. But as I lay 
groaning in agony, under the merciless fangs of the 
demon, still I could perceive the white star glit- 
tering above me, whilst at times it dropt tears of 
pity on my wounds, that closed as they drank the 
divine balsam. So long as my swoln eye-balls 
might catch a glimpse of this ethereal light, so 
long as I might feel its l)almy drops upon my 
parching lips, — I could not utterly despair ! It 
was the Angel of Hope, or a dearer spirit, and I 
suffered the torments of my flesh with the fortitude 
she inspired. But Nature was at length worn out, 
and although the air of these regions is gifted with 
the power of eternal revivificatioi), so that life 
is perpetually imparted, lest annihilation should 
fariefen hell, — yet I lay motionless, passive, dumb, 
— for my strength of resistance and lamentation 
were equally gone. The demon, seeing this, with- 
drew some paces, and, with a feline satisfaction,, 
contemplated me as I lay, powerless and mangled, 
bleeding through a thousand wounds, my hair stif- 
fened with gore, my eyes glazed with a thick film 
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of clammied tears, my lips drinking the cruel be- 
verage in which I .weltered. O spirit of charity ! 
where art thou now? — Quicker than the tercel- 
gentle stoops at her quarry, my bebved, my angelic 
protectress swept me in her arms from off the oozy 
floor, and with sounding pinions, buried me and 
herself in the clouds above us, triumphing as she 
flew. 

Amid these pttchy elements, we soared for an 
age of time ; now and again descending,- for an oc- 
casion, as I judged, to escape the fiends. At last 
I beheld the waves of the blazing sea once more 
fluctuating beneath me, on the other side, as it ap- 
peared, of the vault of darkness. The sooty walls 
of the dome were near. Thousands of circular 
orifices gaped on its surface, through which bodies 
were continually shooting into the flames below. 
Sometimes a fiend^ griping a cofiin, rushed through, 
and dashing it on the promontory that stood in the 
midst, its tenant fell headlong, and the gulf received 
him in its fiery roar. Nine brazen gates, leading 
through a dreary aisle, stood high in the walls. 
Before the mouth of this porch, and across it, in 
unnumbered lines, and most implicate directions, 
were flickering, darting, and thronging, hundreds 
of odious shapes : flying serpents, harpies, winged 
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crocodiles, scorpions swollen red with venom, imps 
with adder scourges,^ hornets, asps, lemurs, basilisks, 
mandrakes, tarantulas,^-among8t other namdess 
and indescribable fiends, mingled, and it^oiind, and 
twisted, in an everchanging veil^ be^een tis And 
the gates, so that nothing oould pass through. 
Above them hovered, though he scarcely mov^ hiis 
shady pinions, a monster between a dragon, a to^', 
and a bat ; his eyes shot diiU, bloody rays of "fire, 
and he beldied out volumes of sulphury ftatne with 
a hateful noise; poison continually exuded from 
his loins, and dropped hissing into the lake below ; 
his wings were black and webbed, which he spread 
in a horrid canopy over the flying swieums, ready to 
catch whatever haply might pierce through them. 
My preserver sighed, as she beheld thiis obstruction : 
the gates wer^ imperviable. 

We kept floating beneath the clouds in hopeless 
expectation. Eternity wasted. But the sound of 
clarions is heard without !— loud enough to drown 
a peal of thunder. A mighty rushing wind swept 
through the gates, and dissipated the cloud' of 
fiends : the giant monster himself cowered fearfully 
below. The furies ceased ; the fiery billows stood 
suspense ; all hell grew pale. Complaint shrunk 
into murmurs, deep, low, and wavering. Harsh, 
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mi dismfii, fmd lei^b^oiu^ tediously upon the 
winds, caniQ a single hla9t firom the trump o£ 
Woe 1 — Thore was a toMd pause.— ^6adUon corner I 
4boddon eom^! shrieked a voifie through the hol- 
low aisle, and the eternal dome gasped in aleoce 
at the dreaded name! ABoth^ storm of wind 
drcrve baek the gate^-^and the God of Hell flashed 
through with all hia traip i*^<^ Lost or won T 
.tremblingly whispered my preserver^ es the last of 
the array shotthrqugh the aisle. She flung hersdf 
at the pordif a^d her wiid scream of delight, as the 
pinefold gatefit swung &st behind ui^^ tdd me she 
had saved her worthless charge 1-^1 thought I had 
heard that yw» before'^-" 

We now entered upon a yast r^on, of hills and 
forests, and deep valleys, covered with mow. This 
was the hell of cold. The rocks were of ice, 
the tre^ ^f sparry crystal : a perpetual torrent of 
snow, mingled with bitter sleet, filled the damp and 
foggy air : stoons of hail descended with unceasing 
fury; tempests and hurricanes for ever swept 
through this inhospitable cUme, omfusing the 
ground with the sky. As we flew hurriedly oo^ 
I ^ould here and there discern naked wretches 
emerging fxom beneath hills of snow, or wrapt in 
shrouds of the same element, whirled aloft by the 
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eddying blasts, and precipitated again fatfabiatiB deep 
into the bedded valleys. Some were locked to the 
chin in icebound rivais ; some were dimbing .¥rhite 
hills of rocks, 'whose edges^ as sharp and dear as* 
^SBSy lacerated their flesh and crunsohed the sur- 
rounding snow with their Uood ; some bad-crept 
into icy caves, where thty sat shuddering as the 
sleet drifted past in whirlwinds, or listening to the 
storms that howled piercingly around,-«4faeir lodes 
hanging in idcles, tbdr glassy eyei frozen inlo a 
haggard stare, and their lipi^ riveted tc^tber. One 
miserable female, who had just dropped from her 
coffin, was dragging her long ravefi tresses ftboul 
her, to cover a form that trttn^Kiended the snow itself 
in whiteness : but even this thin ^eil was denied 
her ; it rolled olBP her breast and limbs in threads 
of rustling crystal^ whilst she could cnly fold her 
bands on h» bosom and kneel dosely, till the 
shower had weft her another garment. In a stormy 
nook I saw two who seemed to be lovers, and who 
endeavoured to shield each other in a mutual em- 
brace; they were petrified into one, their kisses 
drew off each other^s skin, and thdr tears fell in 
hail on each other's countenance. I was myself 
perishing, to the ccwe of my vitals. The spirit 
wrapt me in her downy pinions, and pressed me 

s2 
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close to her bosom ; but still I felt deadly cold. 
The blood was freezing about my heart, my limbs 
stiffened into ice ; the wind, as if it blew shafts of 
invisible steel, penetrated me to the marrow, and 
my breath fell in liumid flakes upon my diest. 
The aiigel I thought perceived my danger, for she 
turned me, as it were-^to expire on her boscmi, 
and putdng her head under her wings sighed 
warmly though despairingly bver me. Her breath, 
as. sweet as that which esliales from immortal 
amaranth, revived me with its cheering fragrance, 
whilst bending up my limbs like an unborn child 
I nestled within her arms. My tingling blood 
began to flow once more; .and though I suffered 
anguish unspeakable and excruciating for what 
seemed another age, life kept her seat in my heart. 
We now rose to an infinite height, as if ascending 
an insuperable hill. The air grew still keener and 
more acrimonious as we rose, — ^vitality was again 
deserting me,**-when a predi^tous flight directly 
downwards restored me to full existence. 

But the intolerable heat of the next dime soon 
made me almost regret the cold of that from which 
I had escaped. The atmosphere grew so red that 
I seemed to inhale flame, parching my lips to 
dnders, and withering my innermost vitals to ashes. 
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Whirlwinds of fiety dust and hot sand choked up 
my eyes, and ears, and throat, settling into my 
flesh, and burning its way to the bone. These were 
eternally flashing against us as we passed; the 
clouds rained and*^ the hurricanes blew without 
cessation red-hot particles of a tranqparent or a 
very subtle matter, which scalded and burnt at 
once wherever it fell : I. was as if passing through 
a climate of boiling fire. My tongue was swoln to 
the roof of my mouth ; my eyes, bleared and blood« 
shot, felt like burning stones in my head^ and 
welled out a crimson liquor that furrowed itself a 
path down my cheeks^ dropping like bullets of 
molten iron into my breast. — I will no longer 
attempt to recount these unutterable things. They 
are beyond communication and comprehension of 
a mortal kind* Alas, that they should ever be 
known ! 

Over a lofty wall, or bank of glowing sand, down 
which half-smothered wretches were continually 
rollings we held our way into the fifth com- 
partment of hell. Here my senses were quite over- 
powered. Avemus is no fable ; the angel herself 
could hardly move her flagging pinions ; and we 
had almost dropped into the lake of mud and filth 
that spread in a boundless flat before us. Amidst 
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the slime^ and oozy weeds of this abominable place, 
crawled innumaraUe reptiles, scarcely to be di* 
stinguished from the mire itself but by their moticm. 
The bog seenied tp mould its sludge into every 
odious form that matter could take or inventum 
conceive. Serpents of inoredible size rolled their 
lazy voltimeft through the stagnant mud ; toads lay 
s{H*awling (xi the dikes, emptying their venomous 
stomachs into the pestilent jreservoir ; lizards, alli^ 
giators, monstrous worms and leeches, with other 
obscene tribes unknown and indescribable, paddled 
through the slou^ in such swarms that they verily 
appeared to grow out of the soil. But what was 
my horror and disgust, to perceive Amongst these 
vile creatures thousands of beings. like myself, 
over w^m ^hey dn^ged. their, slimy . trails, and 
who in vain endeavoured tP extricate themselves 
from their foul embraces, or to raise themselves out 
of the loathsome flood. in. whiich./tbey wallowed. 
Above them the air. wib» so thick that it oould be 
c^most coined,' ^and their cries, could jacaroely pierce 
through it Fro|n tlus noxious bed of impurities, 
a^ stench axbse tliat would breed a pestilence in 
Sabaea.' 'Over the sur&ee floated a heavy black 
vapour, the united breatn of foulness, poison,, and 
disease. Even the sweet respiration of my guar* 
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dian, which she assiduoulsly exhaled uptai inei 
could not purify the deadly effluvium : she could 
scarcely hold me to her bo8(Hn, for so baleful was 
the smell that it seemed to overcome even her an* 
gdic nature.* Frequently her grasp relaxed, and 
I felt myself slipping dirough her arms into the 
horrid pool. We skimmed it so close that my feet 
often touched the sleek wet back of a toad, or some 
other clammy reptile, making my blood run oold 
and my very heart stop beating. But even this 
hell we escaped. I know not how; for I had been 
insensible during the latter port of our voyage, and 
when I wakened, it was to find myself lying on the 
firm ground, alone and nearly in darkness. 

As my sight gathered strength, I was enaUed 
fidntly. to descry the objects around me. The 
place where I lay was the very bottom of a deep, 
deep valley. It was clothed with long, waving, 
rank grass, of a black green hoe. Cliffs rose on 
each side to an insurmountable height, and trees 
of a gigantic size frbWned awfully upon me* Theire 
was a still dead air of utter solitude about the place, 
as if it lay an untravellaUe length beyond the bounds 
of the inhabited world, as if ages upon ages had 
rolled over it, and left it still unseen, ontrodd^, 
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and unknown. So profound was the silence, that 
1 dated not even break it by an exclamation. 
When I strove to sf^eak, the hills methought grew 
darker, and the shades of the for^t gathered into 
a deeper gloom. There was not a sound to disturb 
this dread tranquillity;. even the tall grass, as I 
rose to my feet, mingled without a rustle* Dim 
and shadowy as was the jscene, I could now see a 
grieiat way before me^ how it was I cannot tell, but 
the air, though dark, wks yet transparently clear* 
The valley stretched between its cliffs to an inde- 
finite" extent ; and the farther my eye travelled 
over its length, the farther it opened to my view. 
I looked behind me, and the same dreary illimitable 
pr6spect continued itself in this direction. 
' After so many perils escaped, after so many 
torments evaded, — am I then condemned to this 
hell of desolation ? Shall I be for ever left to [huc 
in^this gloomy wilderness ? To spend a lonely eteme 
amidst these desert shades and solitary mountains? 
Death, — ^perpetual death, utter annihilation, were a 
merciful punishment, to such an existence ! Bather 
would I suffer the most exquisite tortures,'such as I 
have just witnessed, in the society of my fellow- 
creatures, than endure the misery of perpetual so- 
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litude in this terrific valley. Angel of Pity ! hast 
thou, too, deserted me ? — The grass for a few paces 
around me became suddenly white as with intense 
sunshine, .and I found myself standing in a sphere 
of beams. I turned to -the left, and beheld, at a 
little distance, a form of light glittering where it 
stood before me. The splendour of its countenance 
was such that my eyelids instantly fell when I 
looked upon it, and I could hardly raise them 
again. By degrees I lifted them, c<»)quering the 
lustre of its presence, till my aght rested on the 
lips of the being ; .an expression somewhat between 
pity and love apipeared to bend them into a smile : 
encouraged, I dared to gaze upon her brow. Mer- 
ciful Heaven ! it is Constance /—-Transfixed with 
astonishment, delight, and admiration — penetrated 
with shame, remorse, gratitude, and love, — I glared 
wildly upon the celestial object, whilst, with h^r 
head- drooping a little to one side, as she used to 
stand when alive, her hands clasped down before 
her, and one foot a little withdrawn, my loved, my 
lost, my murdered mistress returned my gaze with 
a placid smile. Reproach scarcely lingered upon 
her slightly-raised brow, as if to say—" I am indeed 
your unfortunate Constance !"— I could have melted 
away into tears. 
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Dropping on my knees, I hid my fece in both 
hands. She laid her finger upon my brow; and I fell 
prostrate at the touch, endeavouring to wipe her 
feet with my hair. But she retired some paces, and 
motioning me to rise, pointed straight i(»w&rd 
through the valley. I rose, and We walked, side 
by side, though still distant, according as she 
seemed to desire. Once I att^npted to speak, 
wishing to ccHifei^ my cruelty, and implore h^ for- 
giveness ; but she put her finger to her Up, and I 
was silent. I 6ould only continue to gaze with 
melanch(Jy rapture on the form I had once so 
dearly loved. She was like herself in life, fcxr her 
features could not have changed to more angelic 
beauty. Yet methottght her loveliness, though 
perhaps brighter, was colder. Her limbs were as 
slender and fine as ever, but they had more of the 
pale brilliancy of snow than the warm hue of life 
about them : smooth, transparent, and white, but 
with less of that pure and delicate flush of animation 
which once breath^ over them, and tinged their 
exquisite fairness with the light vermilion of her 
blood. Her hair was longer than when she died, 
but not more golden. It was parted simply on her 
forehead, as she had always worn it, and fell in 
smooth wavy profusion down her neck, rolling its 
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luxuriant curls backward and forward over her 
marble should^s. There was a glorious beauty in 
her face ; the candour of her brow was heavenly. 
But the high serenity of her look impressed me 
with an awe I had never felt in her presence before ; . 
its sweetness was mingled with an expression of 
saintly majesty which almost appalled me. To 
cease to love her was impossible^ yet I felt that 
she was now less im object of love than of ado* 
ration. 

We passed on : but I could not draw away my 
eyes from her figure, as she glided noiselessly a 
little way before me. The shoulders of her wings 
rose above her head, and their pinions reached 
nearly to her ankles ; a smaller pair closed in front, 
anot)ier of the same size at her back : they were 
whiter and softer than those of a dove. Their 
edges glistened like silver as she moved. In the 
blaze of light that surrounded her I had not at first 
perceived a thin circlet hovering continually just 
above her head: this was her glory — and oh ! how 
it became her! Still passed we on. My guide 
lodked only straight before her : I followed with 
eyes still riveted upon her beauty. The glossy 
brightness of her neck was such that it dimmed my 
gaze ; its polish so exquisite that the golden rings 
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of hair, which like little wheels of sunbeams ran up 
and down their own curling felloes, seemed to touch 
it only that they might leap away. Amid the 
dusky verdure of the glade, her foot looked whiter 
than the lily of the valley gleaming through its 
own deep green foliage. But still we passed on. 
I could revert ^ain to the divine appearance of 
the spirit who was once my earthly love : I could 
dwell on the splendour of her beauty for ever. 
No more ! — Why should I endeavour to describe 
it ? Is it not attempting to lower heaven to earth, 
or to raise earth to heaven, whilst I thus labour 
to make celestial perfections intelligible to mortal 
capacities? — It is impious as it is vain. 

We proceeded through vast solitudes for an end- 
less space of time, my guide still lightening the 
path before me. This gigantic valley lengthened 
as we went on, through all the changes of its scenery 
still preserving the same universal character of 
gloom. Not a living being was to be seen, not a 
^und to be heard. Every thing appeared to have 
sunk into a state of dull insensible repose. Through 
the dim 'twilight air I could faintly discern the 
objects as we passed, the nigh no plainer than 
the distant : — yawning caves, unfathomable gulfs, 
dreadful precipices, trees bending and bulky with 
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age^ rocks huge and lichened, interminable plains, 
lakes of livid water, fens, wolds, heaths, and bournes. 
Sometimes we. traversed forests for an age togeth^, 
where the shade was darker than the starless, moon- 
less midnight; and where! could only perceive 
the enormous trunks of oak and elm, betweenwhioh 
my angelic conductor swiftly passed, in the light 
which her effulgence reflected . upon them. SomB-^ 
times we pursued our way over moors of illimitaUe 
extent, without a shrub, a rush, or a stone, to vary 
their wide imiformity, from one. hill^side to the 
other. 

Through thia dreary wilderness we journeyed on 
in silence ; even the presence of her whom I loved 
so well could not dissipate the gloom inspired by a 
scene of such utter desolation. My soul appeared 
to ocHitract itself to nothing in the surrounding im- 
mensity of things. My heart sunk into the very 
depths of despair when I saw nought before me 
but the prospect of eternal wandering through the 
pathless wilds of this dim and solitary vale. At 
times, however, the slender white arm of my se- 
raphic guide was raised, and pointed straight 
forward through the gloom ; it was like a beam of 
moonlight directing the weary mariner to his haven 
of rest. So I travelled on till I thought eternity 
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there seven of woe, different in degree and in kind. 
To the ffercest of these thy sins upon earth had 
condemned th^ ; but the Father of Mercy beheld 
my tears, and pitied thee for my sake. He gave 
permission to the humblest of his adorers that she 
might rescue thee, at the peril of undergoing the 
same fate, in whatever region of punishment her 
flight along with thee might have been stayed. 
But the fire of Purgatory cannot be escaped. It is 
needful to cleanse thee from thine earthliness ; aiid 
through it was I also obliged to pass, though but 
for a moment, as a penalty for my too great love of 
thee. Death itself could not make me forget thee ; 
yet until thou endure this fire, there can be no com- 
munion, after this, between us. Enter it then 
boldly, if thou wishest to meet thy once-loved 
Constance in heaven. I will wait thee at the ever<* 
lasting doors, and' when thou hast overcome this 
fiery torment, conduct thee into the realms of j.oy. 
Then may we meet once more as lovers, but with a 
love far piu-er than on earth we could ever kno^. 
From thence will we ascend together by the path 
of virtue to the higher regions of bliss, till we enter 
at length the courts of the seraphim, and mingle 
with the choir yvlnch surrounds the throne of Je- 
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hovah himself. Hast thou then courage to endure 
this pain for my sake ? Or wilt thou rather return 
to the valley of sorrow? She whom thou seest 
before thee might have long since won her way to 
the highest heaven, but in the lowest hath she still 
been content to wait for thee. — Take thou, never- 
theless, thy choice.*" 

She turned, as if to give me leave to decide ; but 
I exclaimed,-^" Angel of glory, I will merit thee 
if I may !^^ and proceeded onwards to the flames. 
She smoothed with her two hands the locks which 
fell over her drooping brow, and rising without 
almost opening her pinions, sprang past me with a 
sidelong joyous movement into the air ; then circGng 
me round many times, and spreading wide her 
snowy wings, she lost herself in the skies before I 
could say farewell ! — I passed forward to the waves 
of fire ; but a moment had sc^ce elapsed when she 
was at my side again. She accompanied me across 
the sands, encouraging and confirming me in my 
resolution, with accents, the music of which would 
akme have drawn me to encounter destruction. 
Her presence gave me strength, and her joy courage, 
though her smile turned into sadness when we drew 
near the wav^s. She mourned the pains I was 

T 
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about to tsujflper with all her former tenderness, and 
wept — ^wept like herself, as I prepared to enter the 
flames. , I entered them, and she disappeared. — 
Sustain me, Heaven, in this great agony ! — O Con- 
stance ! — Mercy ! — Torments ! — Constance ! — O 
pity !— -Silence, and enduee 1 
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Cruel Love 
Dipt his small arrow in a serpent's bloody 
And poisoned all her peace ! 

MS. Tbaoidy. 
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The commonest incidents of life receive fre- 
quently a new interest from the mode of their oc- 
currence, the person to whom they happen, or th? 
temper with which we observe them. Death itself, 
which is assuredly no novelty amongst us, instead 
of becoming a subject of thought as insipid as it 
is familiar, seems to impress us more deeply the 
oftener its stroke is recorded. There is, it may l>e 
said, a good reason for this : the more we hear of 
death^s power, the more have we 'reason to fear it 
But there are also other events, whose frequency 
does not impair, but rather increases the interest 
we take in them, to which no such reason (nor 
perhaps any) can apply* When we see the lily of 
the field ** laid low i' the dust,'' we pity the fate 
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of SO beauteous a flower ; but how much more do 
we lament over the fate of the human lily, when 
her purity is stained, and the majesty of her lov^ 
liness descends from its throne of innocence to 
mingle with what is vile and earthly ? — Yet, alas ! 
there is no more coflomon occurrence. Nor is 
there any one upon which we reflect with more 
sorrow when it passes within ourliearing or notice, 
though we may have heafd or known al it many 
a time before. It is so heartfelt a subject, that 
almojst every writer has touched upon it, and it 
appears still to possess undiminished interest for 
readers. The tender-natured soul of the poet dwells 
upon it with melancholy pleasure; for in truth he 
never thinks the strains of his harp are half so 
sweet as when they breathe of woe. Little wonder 
then that he loves to dwell upon this, the greatest 
of all human ^oes. Even he, the humblest votary 
of the muse — ^upon whom she scarcely ever deigns 
to lose a smile— has felt so moiunftilly an event of 
this kind, which happened within his knowledge, 
that his heartstrings involuntarily w^t it to these 
numbers. 
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Upon a still and breathless night, 

When Heay'n was hush'd and Earth was sleeping. 
The green hills wet with dewy light. 

And silver tears fresh flowerets weeping ; 

Young £llinore sped forth to meet 

In the still moon-lit vale her lover ; 
The turf scarce gush*d beneath her feet 

As she ran up the hill and over. 

Lovely and lonely vale it was. 
One hollow glade of glimmering bowers. 

And winding alleys smooth with moss. 
The gree^ repose of humble flowers* 

A shallow stream roved through the deU, 
With small discourse a];id rimpling laughter. 

Wooing the reeds : — then wept farewell ! 
And mourn'd and murmur'd ever after. 

Soft mossy banks and rushy beds 

Border'd this slow delaying river; 
Too perilous a place for maids 

When they are seized with love's sweet fever ! 

Young Ellinore look'd up the glen. 
Young Ellinore look'd down the valley. 

Young Ellinore look'd homeward, — ^when 
A youth sprung o'er the greenwood alley. 

The moonbeams kissed the sleeping trees. 
The moonbeams kissed the sleeping flowers; 

* Oh !' said the youth, * shall lips like these 
Kiss,^and not kiss such lips as ours?* 
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He strewed hu couch of nub and reed. 
He strewed it o'er with bough and blossom^ 

He lay that night upon that bed^ — 
Young Ellinofe lay in his bosom. 

Ah ! luckless night ! Ah^ luckless hour ! 

Oh> had she loyed less well> or never! 
She blooms no moi'^^ a stainless flower^ — 

Young Ellinore is lost for ever ! 



The story to which these lines relate is almost 
told in them. Ellenor, or Ellinore, was the daughter 
of a respectable yeoman, who, with his wife and 
several other younger children, tenanted a small. 

cottage neai? the village of • in Westmoreland. 

To give the name of the village would serve no 
purpose, but that of imbittering woe already too 
deep even in its privacy ; neither is it at all ma- 
.terial to the story. The cottage was a pattern of 
English neatness. It was beautifully situated, in 
the midst of a number of green hills, which formed 
with each other the sweetest and most sequestered 
little valleys in the world. You had only to step 
from the rustic gate over a smooth and softly 
swelling upland, to find yourself in ^^ Ellinore^s 
Bourne,^ one of the loveliest among these pretty 
downs, It was thus called from having been the 
favourite walk of a girl, whose memory, even in its 
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cloudedness, is yet dear to those who had been her 
companions. One of her sisters, a child about five 
years old, showed the historian of her unjfortunate 
tale the very spot where her fame and her hap- 
piness were blighted for ever. Little Susan', with 
an artlessness perfectly unconscious of the whole 
nature of heJ* information, pointed out from the top 
of the bourne " Ellinore^s bower** (as she named it), 
which lay on the hither bank of a stream that 
silvered the bottom of the valley. The child only 
knew it as a place somehow connected with her 
sister^s memory; she thought, perhaps, that El- 
linore had used to rest there in her walks, and no 
more. Her mother, Susan said, came to visit 
this bourne every evening since the death of her 
daughter: " And** (said the child, looking up 
rather wonderingly in my face) ** mother always 
cries when she comes here ; she cries more at El- 
linore's bower than any where else !" This might 
have been a little too much, even for a Stoic. But 
Susan ran down the bourne as light as a fairy 
towards the place. She was two years old when 
her sister died. 

The glade sloped pretty steeply to the rivulet 
which ran dimpling and glittering away through 
the bottom of the dell. A good many trees, of the 
osier and willow kind, threw their green arches 
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ov^ the stream at several intei^vals^ whikt qtWs 
fdiTned a labyrinth of shady and open walks,, up 
4^4 down, and along the roots of the hill at each 
side of the bourse,. Susan haddi^ppoared amc»^ 
the trees, but she soon glinted out from their 
boranches, and jumping merrily over the last green 
stripe of velvet next the riva*, seated herself in 
£Uinore^s bower, her white frook turned over hier 
head to keep off the jsun. The bower was merely 
a grassy spot, somewhat hollow, on the bank of the 
stream, over which a few slender osia*s drooped a 
light and regitless eanopy of leaves. As you de^ 
soended, the rivukt might be seesi, when the sun 
shone strongly upon it, like a white riband tyai^ 
these willow stems m a row together. The sight 
was indeed enchanting, though, probably from aa« 
sociation, melancholy. It looked like the deserted 
bower of a fallen angel«-^and perhaps was so» . 

Susan talked a great deal of her sister. EUuiore^ 
whom it was easy to see she had been taught, with 
an imprudence we can scarcely blame, to love aqd 
remember. Indeed, her mother'*s wealuiess in this 
respect had been variously descanted upon in the 
village. Some of the wiser and more precise bodies 
had condemned the widow (so she was now) at a^ 
tea-party assembled for the occasion of passing sen« 
tence on the conduct of all but themselves, where 
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the faults and improprieties of their neighbotirs 
throughout the whole district were carrfuDy ex- 
plored, diligently set forth, and severely re{N*obated. 
Athongst these pains-taking people, one of the bit- 
terest* declaimers was an old maid, famous for her 
chastity and parchment complexion. She had lost 
her place lately as housekeeper at the Squire^s^ for 
endeayouring to convert (as her own story went) 
one of the footmen, with whom she was found 
closeted. The squire, however, thought one parson 
in hia family more than enotigh, and therefore ai«- 
lowed her to depart as a missionary into the village, 
where she still continued to watch over the morals 
of her neighbours, scrutinizing their delinquencies 
with a penetration which nothing could elude, and 
{Hroehdming them with an industry which nothing 
could fatigue. 

Miss Becky Bumpus- (which was the name of 
this virtuous creature) in a long oration, composed 
for the purpose, set forth in glqwing colours tlie 
Enormity of Ellinore^s offence, and the dangerous 
effisct it might have, if not visited with due punish* 
ment, on the morals of both sexes. For her part 
(she said) it was not withoyt the utmost drcum- 
epection that she ventured to walk out among the 
fields, ever since that fatal accident ; how could she 
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tell but that soine of ^ the fellows^ might assault her 
uupiotected imiooence P and though (she flattered 
herself) her virtue was impregnable to every ait, 
Jret she vas nevertheless a tender and defenceless 
irtHnan, who oould not be' supposed able to resist the 
violent' attempts of those odious creatures, men, 
ei^eekOj when inflamed by the sight of youth and 
beauty. 3he concluded her harangue with a 
peroralaon, in' which, aft^rthe superior charms of a 
life of single blessedness had been largely insisted 
on, die denounced the widow as an encourager of 
vice, and a patroness of illegal connexions,- because 
she had not drrvto out her daughter upon the 
highways, instead of receiving her with pity and 
forgiveness into her bosom. 

The flewt was indeed this. Ellinore was a young 
girl of warm feelings, and rather given to i*omance. 
She waa very beautiful, and very unsuspecting. 
She had often dreamt of love, but never thought of 
perjury. Having by some accident procured an 
odd volume or two of novels, she had imbibed from 
them fanciful and absurd notions. There she read 
of girls as lowly as herself making conquests of lords, 
and had perused love scenes filled with the warmest 
and most passionate language, to which marriage 
had ahmys succeeded. Thus ready prepared to 



fall into the snares of the first villain who had act 
enough, to profit by her extreme innocence^ he came 
— ^and she fell accordingly. . • 

A young officer, whose regiment was quartered 
at some distance, had, in one of his rambles, passed 
through the bourne where she loved to wander, 
ruminating, perhaps, on these seductive themesr-*. 
and was immediately caught with ..her beauty. 
Being uncommonly handsome himself, and more* 
over perfectly skilled in the th^eory, as well as the 
practice, of allurement, he had little difficulty in 
cozening her of her heart, whilst the very innocence 
and sincerity of her affection smoothed the wky to 
her downfal. He soon discovered the false and 
deceitful notions with which her mind was imbued ; 
treacherously made his advantage of^ them ; and 
finally sacrificed without remorse a victim which 
followed him of its own accord to the altar, ignorant 
of his designs as of its own approaching destruction^ 
Ellinore promised to meet him by moonlight in the 
bourne ; her father had heard her casement open in 
the night, but thought it was only the wind that 
shook it : — in the morning his flower, the beauty of 
his garden, the pride of his heart, — was blighted. 
Her guilt was not at first apparent; but the re^ 
giment soon after left its quarters, and Ellinore^s 
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feemy^ when afae heard of it» g&Vi9 the first Abura 
to bar simple pfirents'* sw^icions* The wrietcibad 
^irL coafessed her crime, which indeed, ^bprtly be- 
qaone too evideat : $hame sX his daughter's disgrace 
ae»t her &ther quickly to the grave, where EUhunre 
herself, with a, little corpse beside her, wa9 laid soqb 
9ft^r, ^ 

The widowy as is Qfjt<pn. the case with her sex, had 
i»ore fortitude t))an, her husbapd^ ^e bore up 
firmly agaiust the. calamity which overwhelmed 
him,, for the sake of her nu^ierous family, who. de- 
pended on her alone for support and protection. 
She lost indeed her cheerfulness completely^ and 
seldom ever trusted herself to speak, lest it might 
give a passage to her tears, which she studiously 
concealed. A thpm had fixed itself in her heart, 
but the wound it made bledinwardly. The anguish 
she felt was never expressed, not to. say ^obtruded ; 
and all that the gossips of the village could r^nark 
was--^that the widow grew thinner and paler every 
day, and less neighbourly. But her sorrow .was 
the deeper, because she would never permit it, to 
flow over. When the extent of her daughter'^s 
guilt was first known, she felt that her haj^iness 
had received its death-blow in this world ; but not 
a word of reproach escaped her lips, not a look 
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whidi might' be construed into nnkindness ev&t 
shaddwed her broir. She saw that the worm of 
grief was preying too fast on the unhappy culprii^B 
cheek, and that it was needless to aggravate, by a 
sbgle allusion, the ravages it was daily making. 
Nay, with a tenderness not v^y lisual in such cases, 
she endeavoured to soothe the miserable girPs mind, 
to extenuate her fault by every argument she could 
think of, and to reconcile her in some measure to 
herself. It was, indeed, all vain I Perhaps it may 
even have sharpened the poignancy of Ellinore's 
remorse, to find her, upon whom she had brought 
disgrace and widowhood, still continue to regard 
her with maternal fondness, — to be even yet more 
kind to her than ever. When EUinore was on her 
death-bed, her mother attended her with unabated 
affection, and repeatedly blessed with entire forgive- 
ness the dying sinner, who wept out her last words 
of agony and gratitude on her bosoms 

In truth, Ellinore had been the favourite, not 
only of her father, but of her mother, who, with 
the fond' vanity of a parent, had built up a little 
castle in her imagination, of which her beautiful 
daughter was to be the future mistress. But a 
breath blew it down, and buried all her hopes and 
her happiness in its ruins. Upon her awaking 
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from thiis vision, and seeing the desolation around 
her, what was her first emotion ? — To call down 
the vengeance of heaven — to pour out the bitterest 
vial of her woman's wrath in reproaches and exe- 
crations on the unhappy cause of all, Who, with a 
flushed cheek and a bewildered eye, 9at gAzing in 
desperate silence upon the earth ? What Was the 
disappointed mother^s first word to her who had 
requited love with injury? — Did she tell her to 
quit the roof she had dishonoured? to leave the 
family which her presence contaminated ? to dare no 
longer call her — Mother? but to choose a home 
and a society more fitted to her condition, let her 
find it where she could ? — No ! in the half-frenzied 
creature before her, she only saw the child of her 
blood, the daughter of her warmest affections : she 
opened her parental arms-^approached the sullen 
lost one, who wished to be hated-— folded her to 
her breast — kissed — wept over her — and with a 
thousand caresses and endearments, as warm as 
when they were best deserved, at length subdued 
her tearless obduracy ; and the unfortunate girl 
threw her arms oiice more about her mother^s neck, 
where, amid prayers for pardon — thanks — re- 
proaches of herself, rendered air unintelligible by 
her sobs and groans, she lay till exhausted Nature 
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sank into almost breathless insensibility. Upon rais- 
ing her eyelids again, there was the matron bending 
anxiously over her couch, with clasped hands, and 
her face like ** the face of an angel." 

This was the proceeding on the part of the widow 
which was so much reprobated by the censors of the 
village. And perhaps it was censuraUe : perhaps 
she should have shut her door and her heart against 
the criminal; and, perhaps, moreover she would, 
had she consulted reason and the rules of propriety. 
But, alas ! she never thought of reason at all in 
the matter; she only consulted her^eZiTi^^. These*, 
told her that a mother^s heart and a mother's house 



were the best asylum for a repentant daughter; so 
she opened them accordingly, and must only suffer 
that punishment for her error which God shall 
choose to inflict hereafter. EUinore, for the few 
weeks which she afterwards lingered out, found in 
her parent's dwelling the securest shelter from the 
world^s ungenerous curiosity and scorn that she 
could expect to find, — ^till she got to her grave. 

The widow^s foolish partiality and most unpar- 
donable weakness did not stop even here. Strange 
as it may seem, she cherished the memory of her 
daughter, and dwelt upon it with ceaseless af- 
fection, as if it were not to the original that she 

u 
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owed all the misery she had ever experienced Jn 
the world. Ellinore^s fault had killed her husband 
— ^had disgraced her family — had ruined their Utile 
prosperity — ^had destroyed her happiness — and was 
rapidly undermining her life : yet still the simple 
woman persisted in her dotage ! She still loved at 
the close of evening, when her labour for the day 
was ended, and her neighbours assembled at their 
gossiping, to visit the grave of her darling child, 
and the bourne that went by her name. There 
unseen, and unaccompanied except by her children, 
.who scarcely understood their sister^s unfortunate 
story, she gave vent to the sorrow which had cost 
her so much efiport to stifle through the day. At 
the willow-roofed " bower,^ where the ruin of her 
owq and her daughter's peace had been accom- 
plished, she used to stop every evening, and gaze 
at the fatal spot as if she considered it the grave 
of her happiness : then with a convuMve throb at 
the remembrance of all she had lost, and how cruelly, 
she would put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
return silently to her home. The next dawn found 
her, after a night perhaps of sleepless anguish and 
bitter recollection, with faint effort but resolute 
endeavour, pursuing her usual duties to eke out a 
slender subsistence for her family : every succeeding 
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morning saw another line, written in Death'^s most 
legible hand on her countenance, marking her for 
his own. 

If ever the heart actually bleeds,' it is at misery 
humble, secret, uncomplaining as this ; struggling 
to conceal its depth, and by the very effort ren- 
dering its inward workings more visible on the 
features. Every thing which looks like an alle- 
viation of such accumulated misfortunes is grateful 
to one interested as the historian is, and the reader 
possibly may be, in the fate of this family. The 
Squire^s lady, a charitable and benevolent woman, 
has it seems promised her protection to the widow 
(against whom she was at first prejudiced on ac- 
count of her daughter's misconduct,) and upon 
hearing the facts of the case has expressed her re- 
solution to assist fortitude so great, and to alleviate, 
as far as lies in her power, misfortune so unde- 
served. 
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Having partially recovered from a nervous dis- 
temper, brought on by a severe course of academical 
studies, I determined to withdraw for the summer 
pionths into the country, where my constitution, 
naturally weak, might be invigorated, and my mind 
be diverted from preying on my body, by the no- 
velty and variety of such amusements as woods, and 
rivers, and mountains, and valleys afford. Both 
inclination and necessity (for I was not affluent) 
induced me to seek a place of retirement at once 
humble and private, where my expenditure would 
be inconsiderable, and my actions might escape from 
that ceremonious restraint which the forms of so- 
ciety impose upon its members. I had travelled 
for some time in search of such an abode, but with 
little success ; when one evening as I was returning, 
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quite chagrined, to the village where I had lain the 
night before, my eyes were attracted to a narrow 
sheepwalk, which deviated nearly at right angles 
from the high road, by something which I thought 
resembled an ornament of dress lying in the middle 
of the path. Upon taking it up, I found it to be a 
pale blue riband, simply folded in the form of a 
Btarnknot, and held together by a silken thread of 
the same colour. This was some proof at least, 
that a habitation was not far distant, and I imme- 
diately determined to attempt discovering it; for, 
beside the desire of returning the trifle to its owner, 
I was strdngly tinctured with that theory which 
appropriates much of our future destiny to such 
accidental occurrences, and I firmly believed that 
this, pathway and no. other would lead me to the 
object in search of which I had set out ; especially 
as the aforesaid riband did not lie near the. road I 
was. pursuing, but a considerable distance from it 
on the byepath, thereby obviously pointing out to 
me the way I should choose. 

The path I speak of sunk down between two 
hills, descending much below.the level, of the high 
road, and at length opening into a green platform 
which overlooked a still deeper declivity. I shall 
never forget the enchanting prospect which offered. 
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itself to my view, as I stood in the green recess 
formed by the two banks, which rose from the plat- 
form, and concealed both it and the steepdown 
valley it overhung, from the passengers on the high 
road. I seemed as if suspended in middle air, for 
the purpose of surveying the hollow woodland 
beneath me to the greatest advantage; for the 
precipitous descent of the mountain, on whose side 
I was placed, prevented me from seeing that there 
was any thing under my feet but the surface of the 
platform itself^ The valley was of considerable 
extent, and terminated either way in a dark glen ; 
it was perfectly verdant, except where its green 
mantle was relieved by the deeper tints of several 
masses of foliage with which the lawns were inter- 
spersed, by a few glistening rocks, or by the bright 
surface of a stream which ran at the bottom, forming 
innumerable cascades and waterfalls, which gave an 
uncommon sweetness and purity to the air. At one 
end of the valley appeared a small cottage, scarcely 
indeed apparent from the number of trees which 
surrounded it, and open only in front towards the 
river, on whose opposite side it lay. A few wreaths 
of thin blue smoke curling above it, showed it to be 
inhabited. Here then (said I,) shall my labours at 
length cease, if all the wealth I am m^ter of can 
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purchase a corner in such a paradise. — ^As I looked 
about to see how I should descend from my present 
altitude to this Eden, a little goat made its ap- 
pearance on the edge of the precipice,— -just where it 
was met by the bank forming the side of the recess 
where I stood, — and gazing full at me for some time, 
disappeared. I approached the place where it had 
vanished, and found that the fonxier pathway still 
wound by the foot of the bank wall, and continued 
in a slanting direction down the side of the pre* 
cipice, till it ended at the ford which lay across 
the river, and led up to the cottage door. With 
some difficulty and considerable danger I doubled 
this promontory, and descended cautiously, my 
four-footed guide running on before me, and 
stopping at intervals to see if I followed. Surely 
(said I,) still theorizing as I followed my active 
conductor to the bottom, my fate lies this way; 
here have I a second regulator of my path ; there 
must be something in these governing accidents.— 
I found the river much wider and more rapid than 
I expected; a large tree, supported at each end on 
massive stones, lay across the deepest part of the 
stream, where there were no rocks to serve as steps. 
Over this my nimble vaunt-courier trotted, and in 
a few moi}ients led me to the threshold of the 
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cottage, which it entered unceremoniously. As my 
figure darkened the door, a mabxm, who si^ within, 
raised her eyes from the book which lay upon 
her knee, and somewhat astonished, I suppose, at 
the suddenness of my appearance, waited without 
speaking till I had explained myself! Having 
apologized for my intrusion, aod related the cir- 
cumstances which occasion^ it, I hriefly mentioned 
the object in search of which I was travelling. 
The matron civilly replied, that her cottage, from 
its smallness, was ill adapted to my purposes, but 
that if I was satisfied with such an humble re- 
sidence, if I thought my health would be improved 
by the situation, I was welcome to a part of her 
house; that she only regretted her inability to 
provide me with a suitable apartment. 

I agreed with th^ good woman on her own terms, 
and finding myself fatigued by my journey, I soon 
retired to my chamber. It was a small room, ^ 
neatly but simply furnished ; a little bed lay in one 
comer ; a woman's dressing-stand, and a couple of 
old-fashioned chairs, with an oaken table^ nearly 
completed the inventory. A few books, chiefiy 
moral and religious, stood upon a shelf near the 
window; one of these I opened, and found the 
word Lilian^ written in a delicate character, on the 
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title-page. Without waiting to make any further 
observations, I went to bed and fell asleep imme- 
diately. . 

When the soul is entranced in slumber, and we 
are as' if divided between life and death, there are 
sounds often heard in such moments, which seem to 
partake of another and a superior world; sounds 
of that wild and visionary description to which, 
waking, we can find no paraDel. With such ce- 
lestial music in my ears I awoke in the morning, 
but the sounds seemed to die away as I returned to 
the consciousness of earthly existence. While I 
was regretting that my dream was not reality, and 
before the echoes of its ideal symphony had ceased 
to vibrate in my brain, methought I heai^d the same 
notes distinctly repeated by a voice, human indeed, 
but more exquisitely sweet than ever I had heard 
on earth before. . The imperfect sensations of sleep 
had given it its spirituality, but iliraking perception 
left it all its wildness and melody. Tlie words, 
struck apparently by a silver tongue, pe;i^ated to 
my brain, while lost in breathless transport my 
vision seemed to return. Again it sung i-^ 
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Vale of the waterfalls ! 
Glen of the streams ! 
Wake from your slumbering ! 
Wake from your dreams ! 

Wild sings the mountain-lark^ 
Bird of the air ! 
Calling the Talley-biids 
Up to him there ! 

Sweet ring the mountain-bells 
High o'er the dale> 
Waking the little bells 
Down in the vale. 

Fresh breathes the morning-wind> 
Bright looks the day, — 
Up to the heather-hills^ 
Lilian^ away I 

Raising myself on one elbow to catch these de- 
licious sounds, and looking through the lattice which 
commanded a view of the ford, and the opposite 
side of the valley, I saw a light female figure glide 
swifidy over the sylvan bridge, and with the speed 
of wind fly up the pathway which I had descended 
yester-evening. I arose instantly,* and going to' the 
window beheld her, accompanied by the little goat, 
rapidly ascending the precipice. When she had 
gained the platform, she turned towards the sun, 
which rose on the other side of the vale, and after 
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a few moments, appaErently given to contemplation 
of its splendour, disappeared between the banks 
which formed the verdant recess. 

Though the morning was not far advanced, I 
felt too much interested, by the song I had heard, 
and the form I had seen, to think of returning to 
bed. I hastily dressed myself, and taking up one 
of the books which lay near me, fixed my eyes on 
the written characters which I had observed the 
night before. I know not how long I remained in 
this state of abstraction, when the shadow of the 
good woman of the house, passing over the book, 
awakened me from my reverie. In a few minutes 
she re-passed my window, and proceeded to the 
other end of the cottage, where a thick copsewood, 
reaching from it to the river, shut out the view of 
the mountains behind. A green plat, fresh and 
dewy, lay in front of the cottage, and sloping down 
to the river, mingled its short herbage with the 
sedgy borders of the channel ; a rustic b^ch, sha- 
dowed by the overhanging cc^se, fonned a kind 
of bow^r in which the matron now sat, looking 
anxiously towards the path which led dovm from 
the hills. As she sat thefe, I had a good oppc^- 
tunity to observe her appearance. It wft^ thiit of 
one who hdd seen better days, whb had felt nfii^r- 
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• tunes keenly but not impatiently ; melancholy pre- 
dominated in her countenance, but resignation strove 
hard for the superiority ; sickness more than age 
had robbed her of youth^s graces ; but though the 
rose had faded on her cheek, the lily still remained 
in all its former delicacy. Tiuning towards my 
window, her eye caught mine, and I instantly went 
forth to salute her. She inquired kindly for my 
health, hoped a few days would restore it, and told 
me that her daughter had gone to pull some herbs 
which she thought would be of use to me, and 
would soon return. I asked, if it was her daughter 
whom I had heard that morning singing so ex- 
quisitely. ** Yes (said she), my Lilian is more 
like a bird of the air than a thing of the earth ; in 
joy she sings of her happiness ; in woe she sings 
away her sadness ; when in neither, like the birds 
she sings for very thoughtlessness.^ ^<And if I 
may judge (said I) by the rapidity with which she 
ascended yon precipice,— she must have their wings 
too, as well as their song.^ The matron smiled. 
^^ Lilian (said she) has lived here for fourteen years, 
from infancy to girlhood ; and these mountains are 
grown so familiar to her, that she might tread them 
blindfold. In truth, sir, she is a wild onle : when 
her duty to me does not require her presence, she 
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spends l^er time^irandering through the recesses of 
this val]ey and the surrounding hills; she goes 
singing her little roundelays over the ii^hole wilder- 
ness, and there is scarcely a rock, a cave, or a pre- 
cipice, which has not echofed to her song,** ^^ For- 
give me (said I), if I ask whether you are a native 
of this valley ; your conversation would lead me to 
think not.'* " Alas, sir ! (replied the matron), T. 
saw many years of sorrow before I came to this so« 
litude. My husband was an officer of distinction 
in the army — ^but, hush! (said she, putting her 
finger to her lips) Lilian is coming ; — and I think 
it but fair to keep the canker from the bud, let the 
old tree decay as it will,'' added the matron, forcing 
a smile as her daughter approached. 

At the end of the arbour where I sat, the fo- 
liage was sufficiently thick to conceal me, yet not 
so dense as to prevent my seeing what might pass 
without : receiving a significant smile from the 
widow, I withdrew myself farther into the shade, 
just as the ^rl had reached the foot of the bridge. 
When she came to the middle where the water was 
deepest, she stopped, and clasping her hands, while 
she drew them to her neck with that natural grace 
which rbelongs to the period of extreme youth- 
fulivess, at the same time bending her aerial form 
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into the attitude of one supplicating inwardly, she 
looked at her mother with an intensity of ex- 
pression, which denoted more heartful feelings than 
words could possibly convey. This beautiful ap- 
parition seemed to have but just escaped the age 
of childhood; or rather, extreme innocence had 
prolonged that portion of her life beyond its due 
pdriod ; ,her figure was small, but exquisitely pro- 
portioned, as was evident from* her delicate arms 
bare almost to the shoulder, and -her tiny feet and 
ancles, which themountain dte&s siie wore was not 
calculated to conceal. Her hair was of a glossy 
fairness, and her complexion of that fine bloom 
which arises from health and purity of blood. Con- 
siderably heightened by exercise, the glow of her 
cheek was only surpassed by the bright redness of her 
mouth, which seemed indeed the very bed of sweet- 
ness. Eyes, with which we are inclined to imagine 
angels^ heavenly blue and liquid from the over- 
flowing of a tender and sensitive heart. A simple 
white wrapper of very thin muslin, showing off the 
harmony and gracefulness of her figure to the 
greatest advantage, and more like a mist than a 
garment, shrouded this little goddess ; and as the 
foam of the cataract curled to her foot, or burst in 
a thousand frothy shapes around her, she stood like 
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the Naiad of the River, which thundered in unruly 
joy at receiving her amongst its billows. 

In this attitude she advanced, brightening as 
she approached her mother, and mincing her steps 
with girlish sportiveness, till she came within a few 
paces of the bower; then unclasping her hands 
and spreading her arms, as if to embrace her 
aimous parent, like a spirit at play, she began a 
kind of fiEOitastic dance : and as her nimble fairy 
feet twinkled on the green turf, and her thm garb 
floated on her shoulders like wings, I thought the 
veritable Ariel swam before my sight. Fondly 
tantalizing her delighted mother, who sat with 
outstretched arms to receive her, while tears of 
joy trickled from her eyes, the playful girl still con- 
tinued, without actually touching, to hover round 
her, accompanying her fantastic movements with a 
little song of the wildest, sweetest cadency. 

I've been roaming ! I 've been roaming ! 
Where the meadow dew is sweety 
And like a queen I 'm coming 
With its pearls upon my feet. 

I 've been roaming ! I 've been roaming t 
O'er red rose and lily fiair^ 
And like a sylph 1 'm coming 
With their blossoms in my hair. 
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I Ve been roaming I I 've been roaming ! 
^ Where the honeysuckle creeps. 
And like a bee I 'm coming 
With its kisses on my lips. 

I 've been roaming ! I've been roaming ! 
Over hill and over plain. 
And like a bird I 'm coming 
To my bower back again ! 

Here the fairy threw herself mto her mother's 
breast, and was covered with kisses, as fervently 
repaid. 

The favourite goat, which had been h^ com- 
panion, now presented itself at the entrance of the 
bower, having a little basket of light osier sus- 
pended from one of its horns, and containing a 
profusion of flowers which its mistress had gathered 
in her excursions. In risiog fixim her mother^s l^qp 
to relieve her companion from its charge, my figure 
met her view. A blush, at the recollection that she 
had beai seen by a istrangor, overspread her whole 
fiice, bosom, and even her anus, with the deepest 
crimson. When the good woman presented her to 
me as her daughter, with her cheek half averted, 
she made me a simple curtsy, and retired almost 
like a diild b^ind her mother. In a little time 
we went to breakfast in the arbour, and the business 

x2 
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of the scene was a relief to her embarrassment, but 
she remained in total silence, whilst at every turn 
of my head, the blood mantled involuntarily to her 
cheek and bosom. In this secluded valley, where 
perhaps no one of my sex above the grade of a pea^ 
sant had ever appeared, and from which society 
was naturally excluded, neither her bashfulness nor 
her reserve surprised me, especially when' I consi- 
dered her extreme youth; but that such a beau- 
tiful creation could exist upon earth, without draw- 
ing the world to adore it as the S3rmbol of heavenly 
perfection, was to me totally inexplicable. 

Sensations which I never had experienced be- 
fore, sensations under which my entire frame 
trembled with an agitation at once excessive and 
pleasurable, now took possession of my soul; I 
seemed to have plunged into a new world, a World 
of superior purity, where the softness of the air, 
and the brightness of the verdure, had exalted my 
feelings to a height of aathusiasm and intense soi- 
sitiveness, which we attribute to those who inhabit 
the visionary vale& of eternal blessedness. • Shut in 
from the common occurrences of life which might 
destroy the illusion, placed amid scenery so ro- 
mantic, so melancholy, so lovely, it was nowonder 
if to one of my fervid imagination, his nature 
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should seem to be exalted by the place, rather than 
the beauty of the scene to be exaggerated by his 
enthusiastic disposition. I forgot the actual world,. 
— forgot that I was in it, and gave myself wholly, 
up to the dreams of fancy. The sylvan goddess, 
or spirit of this place, had now become familiar; 
and as she hovered around my path, pointing out 
the freshest spots where I might recline while she 
sung me into slumber, and showing me the various 
flowery treasures of her enchanted garden, I thought 
of Eden, of Elysium, of Paradise, fancied I had 
already by some forgotten means been transported 
to one of these delightful abodes, and her own 
angelic airy form confirmed the delusion. In fact, 
this singular girl had a character of mind and frame 
which was quite preternatural ; she was a perfect, 
I had almost said real. Wood-nymph ; her form, 
her actions, her thoughts, were those that belong 
to such a being. She seemed to have imbibed the 
very spirit of germination which pervaded the wild 
productions of her native valley; the tenderness 
and diminutive symmetry of its herbage had im- 
parted a like delicacy and grace to her form ; the 
purity and fineness of its elements had infused 
themselves into her blood; the wildness of its 
imagery, its sublimity, and its beauty, had assi- 
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ntilated the dtspositioQ of her mind to diemaelyes. 
She wa^ something between earthly and celestial ; 
she had the form of a mortal, but the habits of a 

spirit. 

. For the first two or three days which I spent in 
the Vale of the Waterfalls (as it was called), Lilian 
was distant and reserved, but when a little ha- 
bituated to my presence, with the {teedom winch 
we see in childhood when fear has subsided, she be- 
came affectionate and familiar, nor was the;re ever 
in heir manners that coyness which generally di- 
stinguishes maidenhood ; she seemed to be totally 
unconscious that it was necessary, and gave herself 
to my society as she would to that of a bitother. 

I became her inseparable companion. She would 
lead me through the devious paths of the wilderness, 
and bring me to the several grottos and fountains, 
and fresh tolling streams, with which this solitude 
abounded; she would guide my steps ovei* little 
hillocks blooming with the loveliest Bowers, and 
gladeis of the sweetest verdure ; then having em- 
bosomed me among these inextricable recesses, dis- 
appear like a wraith in some dell or hollow, and 
Start up again when I least expected her. One 
day as I sat alone under the shade of a rock, I felt 
something rustle softly in my bosom, and looking 
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round perceived the girl skipping down from the 
rock, with the riband which had first seduced me 
to this valley in her hand, and laughing gaily as 
she waved it roimd her head. She had silently 
mounted the rock behind me, and snatched the 
riband from my breast, where I had preserved it, 
I attempted to recover it, but she escaped me like 
a shadow before I had run a dozen paces. In a 
short time she re-appeared, and coming up to me, 
threw a little knot of blue flowers into my bosom, 
singing — 

Sweet blue-beUs we. 
Mid flowers of the lea 
The likest in hue to heaven. 
Our bonnets so blue 
Are tinged with the dew 
That drops from the sky at Even. 

Our bloom more sweet 

Than dark violet. 
Or tulip*8 gurple stain. 

At every return 

Of the dew-breathing morn. 
Grows brighter and brighter again ! 

A very remarkable circiunstance attending my 
acquaintance with this creature was, that, except 
on the above occasion, I never knew what it was to 
feel her touch ; and even here, the sensation was 
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more that of a breeze rustling in 'my bosom, than 
of a mortal hand. Though perfectly familiar and 
unsuspicious, whenever I approached within the 
possibility of touching her, she seemed to flit from 
me by imperceptible degrees, so that I could not at 
this moment assert, e:8:cept &om the evidence of 
sight and reasoning, that she was actually corporeal. 
Indeed all her habits and actions partook of another 
nature. She spoke little ; expressing herself mostly 
by gestures or inarticulate modulations of voice. 
When she did utter words, they were breathed in 
a kind of recitative or cadence, or, as was most ge- 
nerally the case, her sentiments were conveyed in 
the form of a song. I have given a few specimens 
of these ; and although simplicity is their principal 
attribute, when aided by her angelic voice and ex- 
pressive gestures, they were the wildest and sweetest 
imaginable. In fact she had a natural turn for 
poetry ; education had nothing to do with it ; both 
her poetry and the music with which she acoom- 
panied it, were irregular and inartificial, Uke the 
song of a bird, the murmur of a brook, or the sigh 
(>f a tree — more the involuntary ^emanations than 
the premeditated combinations of sounds. Such 
of her songs as I can recall to memory— *for as she 
sung from momentary impulse it was extremely 
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difficult to find her repeating the same words ex- 
cept on similar occasions — such of these as I could 
collect on the instant will appear in order, whilst I 
endeavour to give some notion of this extraordinary 
girl, with whom the happiest, if not the most ra- 
tional moments of my life were spent 

Her mother has often told me that she did not 
know how Lilian subsisted. She would never sit 
down to a regular meal, but would sometimes take 
a morsel of bread with her when she. purposed a 
distant excursion, and even this would be found 
strewed on some pathway for the birds who might 
happen to light there. She was impatient of con- 
finement ; and often when her mother had seen her 
to bed, on going into her room an hour after, it 
would be found empty, and Lilian escaped unseen 
to wander by moonlight in the valley. This hap- 
pened frequently during my residence there ; and 
once being excited by curiosity, I went out in 
search of her, and found her in the bottom of a 
dell — drinking dew out of the cups of flowers. 
" Lilian,*^ said I, " why have we lost you ?^ " My 
sisters! my sisters!^ answered she impatiently. 
" What sisters ?'* " Look ! look !^ said she, point- 
ing to some fantastic shapes into which the spray 
of the distant cataract was formed by the reflection 
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of the moon. ^^ I see nothing but the river foam 
dancing in the moonbeams.^ <^ Theae,^ she re^ 
plied, <^ these are my sisters — the only sisters Lilian 
ever knew: Listen! do they not speak to each 
other ?^ << Come^ you are too romantic, Lilian; 
th<e water as it falls murmurs indistinctly, and at 
this distance misleads you.^ ^^ Nearer then !^ said 
the girl, ^< I must hear what they say .^ And be. 
fore I cotild interpose, she rushed to the brow of 
the cataract and disappeared. Uttering a cry of 
terror, I followed, and just as I had reached the 
spot where she vanished, her mother came to tell 
me that Lilian had returned to the cottage. I re^ 
tired to my chamber, lost in astonishment at this 
singular occurrence. In the morning, when her 
mother expostulated with Lilian about the impru- 
dence of wandering in the night air, she replied in 
a roundelay : 

The wren hath her nest at the root of a ixee, 
And the tufted moss is the couch of the bee. 
Where rain nor cold hath power to harm her; 
The bed of the eagle is built in the aky^ 
And the bittern in rushes doth nightly lie ; 
Then why should Lilian's bed be warmer ? 

Her senses were incontestably more acute than 
bdbngs to the nature of mortality. She would 
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often stop in the midst of our conversation, to 
listen, as she said, — to the wind walking over the 
flowers ; and accordingly in a little time I would 
perceive the breeze to swell into a transient gust as 
it passed by the place where we stood. Whether 
in some ixistances her romantic imagination might 
not have suggested ideal murmurs, I will not de- 
cide, but her delicate perceptions of sound were 
mostly verified by fact. I remember sitting with 
her one sunny day on the river bank, in a seques- 
tered part of the vale, when, after a fit of contem- 
plative silence, upon my addressing myself to 
break it, she raised her head, and motioning me to 
be still, began in a low tremulous voice, scarcely 
distinguishable from the mixed murmur which 
rises from the breast of the woodland in summer 
time, a kind of irregular chant — 



Hear! hear! 
How the vale-bells tinkle all around 
As the sweet wind shakes them — hear ! 

What a wild and sylvan sound ! 

Hear! hear! 
How the soft waves talk beneath the bank ! 
And rush sighs to willow — hear ! 

The reed to the osier dank. 
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Hear! hear! 
How the hlue fly hizzes in the air 
With his. voice in his tiny wings — ^hear ! 

He sings at his flowery fare. 

Hear! hear! 
How the wood-hird murmurs in the dark. 
And the distant cuckoo chimes— hear ! 

From the sun-doud trills the lark. 



She could discriminate accurately between the 
scents of flowers of the same species, so as to name 
them blindfold. Her sight was so fine that she 
would detect the minnows lying on the bed of a 
stream, in the darkest weather, when to me they 
were indistinguishable from the slimy pebbles of 
the bottom ; on putting down a straw to the plaee 
she pointed out, they flitted. Her other senses 
were equally discriminative. 

But in what she chiefly resembled our notions 
of a spirit, was the lightness, grace, and peculiar 
swiftness of her motion. Something between flying 
and dancing. Her movements were so rapid, that 
sometimes it required Ao great stretch of supersti- 
tion to believe that she actually vanished into the 
air. , The wild and restless life she led, wandering 
over hill, dell, rock, and precipice, had given an 
elasticity to her foot, which made her seem to tread 
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on air; whilst the slightness of her limbs, formed 
on the most delicate model of beauty and grace, 
appeared, by the tremulous instability which they 
gave to her frame, to indicate a necessity for 
perpetual and ever-varying motion. I had often 
dreamed, of Attendant Spirits, Sylphs, Houris, 
Semi-deities, and imagined beings partaking of a 
double nature, the spiritual and corporeal, beings 
of an intermediate class, whose outlines and figures 
were human, but whose form was insubstantial ; 
whose actions, habits, and thoughts were not> pre- 
ternatural, nor .supernatural wholly, but such as 
human actions, habits, and thoughts would be 
when refined by some . celestial alchemy, which 
would. clear them of their grossness without di- 
vesting them of their specific essence: with such 
visionary beings had my waking dreams been 
peopled, but never until now were these concep- 
tions apparently realized. This creature adequately 
represented my preconceived notion of an interme- 
diate being. 

. The surface of the Vale of the Waterfalls was 
not uniform, but was broken into numberless hil- 
locks and deUs in miniature, interspersed with the 
several varieties of rock, cleft, grove, glade, and de- 
clivity. ^ Amid these romantic solitudes was Lilian 
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ever straying ; every singular or characteristic point 
c^ the Vale was to her in pkoe of a companion ; 
hillocks, rocks, shrubs, and flowers, the pec^le of 
the wilderness, were to her in place of society. I 
have frequently wandered for the whole day in 
search of her, and perhaps found her at length in 
a shady nook singing to the wild flowers, or on a 
sunny bank dancing round a knot of cowslips, or 
hovering on the brink of the torrent chanting her 
mystic verses to its monotonous numbers. Some- 
times I have accompanied her from the cottage 
doatf while she rambled like a wild bee from bank 
to dell, and from shrub to flower, conversing with 
her by snatches, but nev^ finding it possible to 
confine her either to one subject or one place. The 
character of her thoughts was wildness mingled 
with deep tenderness and melancholy ; but she was 
at times gay and playful. A hi^ strain of sub- 
limity would often ccmvert the sylph into a sybil^ 
whea the changes in the face of nature gave a 
gloomy colour to her mmd; for her wiMness, 
melancholy, gaiety, and sublimity of imagination, 
were nothing but the transcripts of those passions 
which seem to animate the system of natural things. 
A wild rock or a solitary cave attracted her notice^ 
she grew romantic or melancholy : a sunny flower 
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or a darkly-waving pine caught her eye, she be- 
came gay or gloomy accordingly. But as the pre- 
dominating features of the solitude even in its most 
charming dress were melancholy and wildness, so 
the general characteristics of her thoughts were 
sadness and romance. 

We sat one evening on the river side, just at the 
foot of the principal catai*act, where the waves 
plunging from on high down into a rocky basin, 
shook the very bank we sat on by their fall, and 
drowning each other in the pool, raLsed a continual 
din and echo by their struggles and tumultuous 
contentions. The wind had swept in frequent gusts 
through the vale during the latter part of the day; 
but as night approached, the old trees began i to 
groan with a heavier blast, and the wild birds flew 
with fearful screams to the groves ; the small flowers 
closed up their breasts rapidly, and committed 
themselves to the storm, whilst the river seemed 
to foam and swell under the chafing wing of the 
tempest. In a few minutes the rack began ; thunder 
broke in tremendous peals over our heads, leaves 
flew in eddies through the air, the shrill reed 
whistled, and the swinging pine moaned loudly in 
the night wind, whilst the caves and narrow pas* 
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sages between rocks swelled the terrific chorus 
by their hollow voices. Shuddering, I turned to 
Lilian. She had risen, and was han^ng over the 
brink of the whirlpool, muttering something which, 
by its wildness and incoherence, resembled an in- 
cantation. Her delicate white arms were crossed 
upon her bosom, her long hair flew over her 
shoulders on the wind, and her httle cheek grew 
pale as she uttered her mystic numbers to. the 
roar of the torrent. " Lilian r said I, '' come 
away; the night grows terrific.*" She answered 
not, but elevating her voice till it nearly reached a 
scream, and mingled with the noise of the waves 
like the cry of one drowning, she chanted a wild 
rhapsody, her eye almost lighted to frenzy, and her 
cheek whitening every moment — 



The woods are sighing ! 

And the wild birds crying ! 
And loud and sorely the wild waters weep ! 

Dark pines are groaning ! 

And night winds are moaning ! 
And muttering thunder rumbles hoarse, and deep! 



Ghastly, frantic, and appalling, she broke into a 
yet wilder measure : 
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Come, Sisters^ come^ come ! 
Bring the storm^ and bring the rain^ 
Let the raving winds loose upon the swelling billows ! 
Down, Spirits, down, down ! 
Shake the oak, and split the rock> 
Scream amid the dashing waves^ and shriek among the 
• willows! 

Her voice ended in a wild shriek, and she disap- 
peared. I had no courage to follow up this ad- 
venture. Her character seemed to change here; 
enthusiasm degenerated into frenzy, and gentleness ^ 
gave way to more than- sibylline extravagance of 
voice and gesture. I returned to the cottage, and- 
as I did not wish to be questioned by the woman 
concerning her daughter, I retired immediately to 
ray chamber. 

There was something of a foreboding nature in 
this last incident. The morning after, I received 
a post letter from the neighbouring town whither 
the widow had gone for provisions, acquainting me 
that my father was on his death-bed, and requiring 
my immediate attendance to receive his last blessing. 
This was imperative; and though I had neither 
seen nor heard of Lilian since the preceding night, 
after having taken a hasty leave of her mother, I 
set off immediately to the village where I might 
procure some mode of conveyance to my father^s 
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residence. The direct path from the Vale of the 
Waterfalls to the viUage lay through one of the 
glens or dingles in which the valley terminated. 
The Bi^es of the mbnntains which formed this defile 
were so precipitous that they almost met overhead, 
and th^ were moreover clothed with a dark mantle 
of banging fir, which increased the gloom and 
horror of -the place. At the very bottom lay the 
path, and as I looked up the sides €i this dreary 
{Mipfouiid, which seemed the very realization of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, my fancy grew he- 
wildered; though waking, I seemed to walk in U 
dream, and a thousand dim and terrible phantoms 
appeared to riso from the brambles under my feet, 
and darken still more the obscurity which encom- 
passed me. The incidents of last night returned 
fordUy to my mind ; there was something myste- 
rious, unreal, and preternatural in every thing con- 
nected with that Vale, and this was a fit place for' 
executing the final catastrophe As I passed on^ 
at intervals some horrid thing would brush by me, 
and a wet flaccid wing like that of a mcxistrous bat 
would flap me in the face ; sometimes a phantom 
would come and whisper busily in my ear, yet I 
heard nothing ; and I saw jmany hideous shapes, 
who by their distortions were apparently in the 
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acts of screaming, laughing, and making other 
abominable noises, yet the air was as silent as 
death. All of a sudden, this subterranean passage 
of horror and darkness opened into the bright fields 
of day ; I was re-inspirited ; but the recollection of 
the dreary glen, the vale, Lilian and her preter- 
natural disappearance, still remained Pondering 
on these subjects, and endeavouring to account for 
them in some probable manner, I proceeded through 
the open valley into which the sides of the glen had 
widened, and passing by a tuft of green bushes, I 
thought I heard from within them some one weep- 
ing like a deserted child. I immediately opened 
them, and to my astonishment found Lilian sitting 
on the green plat in the. midst, with her head in her 
lap, lamenting piteously, and drowned in a flood of 
tears. She rose and spread her arms to receive me. 
I flew to her embrace, but when I thought to have 
caught her to my bosom, she was still at the same 
distance from me as before. ^^ Lilian,^ said I, 
'* why do you avoid me? I am going." " I 
know it,^ she replied, ^* and I came to take my 
last farewell.'*^ ^^ Not the last, not the last, dear 
girl ! (said I, forgetting yesterday^s adventure) if 
heaven will spare us for each other : when 1 have 
paid the duties which I owe to my father, I will 
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return to love and Lilian." " Lilian," said she, 
faintly smiling, " Lilian will then be no more !" 
As I stood, unable from the impressiveness of her 
manner to make any answer, whether it was ima- 
gination, or that the echo in this place was extraor- 
dinarily powerful, I heard her last words repeated 
several times up the mountains, and " No more ! 
no more ! no more !" at length died away in hollow 
sighs among the rocks of the valley. Perceiving 
nie silent, she said, '* Come, I will delay you ho 
longer; depart to your home! On that glade," 
(pointing to a sloping bank at some distance), ^^ we 
separate for ever !'" We proceeded in silence. 
When we had reached the spot, she stopped ; and 
turning to me, her innocent bosom filled with tears, 
and her blue eyes dropping crystal, she pointed to- 
wards the vale which lay behind us, and in a voice 
scarcely audible with sorrow, " Listen," said she, 
" to the Rover's Farewell"— 

Farewell the groves, and farewell the howers ! 
Ye rocks^ ye mountains, and ye streams, farewell ! 
Farewell the bloom and sweet breath of flowers f 
Farewell for ever-more ! a long farewell ! 

Farewell, O Vale of fast falling water ! 
Ye banks, ye bushes, and ye glades, farewell ! 
Farewell, lone parent of one wayward daughter i 
Farewell for ever, — a long, long farewell ! 

And farewell, Lilian ! . . . 
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Here she was interrupted by a loud laugh uttered 
over my shoulder. I turned to see from whom it 
came, but no one appeared. On turning again 
towards Lilian, she was gone. Immoveable with 
astonishment, I stood for some time stupified, but 
recovering my senses, I called several times, 
" Lrilian, Lilian ! dear Lilian, answer me !" She 
appeared a long way oiF at the entrance of the 
valley, with her hands covering her face, and 
walking slowly towards her home. I now recol- 
lected my father, and considering that it would be 
useless to' pursue this adventure any farther at 
present, summoning up my courage, I proceeded 
onwards to the village. I had scarcely walked 
twenty paces, when, to my utter surprise, this ap- 
parition stood before me again in the midst of the 
path, but when I approached, quitted it and ap^ 
peared on the top of some rock or prominence at a 
distance, where her small figure whitening in the 
sun would seem to kiss its hand to me as I passed. 
In this way, she continued to accompany me, till 
the signs of population began to appear. She had 
gradually kept behind me a|^ I approached the high 
road, and when I at length reached it, on looking 
round I perceived her standing on a high rock at 
some distance, the sunbeams glistening in her eyes, 
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which were filled with tears, whilst she kissed her 
hand repeatedly, till she faded entirely fratik my 
view. 

When I reached my father^s house, I found him 
Ipartially recovered. I accompanied him to Italy, 
where he had been ordered by his physicians«-*too 
late however for his preservation 4 he died witUn a 
few miles of Turin. My attention to him <Hi liis 
deathrbed was necessarily unremitting; and this, 
combined with my own previous delicate state of 
health, occasioned a relapse of my nervous disorder. 
With some difficulty I recovered so much of my 
health as to think of returning to my native country, 
to which the desire of revisiting the Vale of the 
Waterfalls, and investigating its mysteries com- 
pletely, was no small inducement. The unceafiing 
attendance which my father^s illness required upon 
my part, added to the novelty of scene and society, 
had prevented me from dwelling intensely on the 
extraordinary incidents, which I so lately expe^ 
rienced ; but my thoughts non^ reverted naturally 
to them, as well from my innate tendency to the ro- 
mantic, as from the sii{gularity of the facts them- 
selves, and the influence of my late illness and my 
father''s death, in rendering such melancholy recol- 
lections attractive. The cottage where my father 
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died was situated on the borders of a lake in the 
bosom of a deep valley among the Piedmontese 
hills, and I was sitting, about the close of the even- 
ing, ia the room that had been his, ruminating suo- 
cessivelj on hhn and on Lilian. The window wheve 
I sat looked out on the lake which lay in caltn un- 
ruffled stillness heiore me, and the blue mountains 
towards the west were just sinking into that meUow 
haze which characterizes the softness of an Italian 
evening ; the lattice was open, and I leaned forward 
to catch the summer breeste as it gently moved the 
tendrils of a jessamine which crept to the roof of the 
cottage. A rustic bench outside rose nearly to the 
level of the window ; — Lilian came and sat down on 
it. I started at the sight, but looking steadfastly 
on the figure, I saw it melt gradually into air. In 
a little time it appeared standing on the bright sur- 
face of the lake, but disappeared in the same manner 
as before. Then on a rock at some distance, and 
again vanished. I had no doubt but this was a 
shadow raised by my own imagination, pursuing 
the same train of ideas intensely. Indeed the figure 
I now saw was very difierent from the original in 
the Vale of the Waterfalls. The form was evi- 
dently insubstantial ; the figure, though preserving 
its characteristic outlines, was emaciated and stiff; 
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the bloond had totally faded from its cheek and lip, 
and was replaced by the wan sickliness of death ; 
the eyes were glazed and motionless. ^^ Lilian is 
dead,^^ said I. Whilst I journeyed home, the figure 
occasionally appeared, but at each time more faintly 
than before, tiQ it vanished entirely. 

Upon reaching England, the Vale of the Water- 
falls was my first object. I quickjy sought out the 
village near to which it lay, and pursiiing my former 
steps, soon found myself in the midst of the valley. 
It was beautiful as ever, but methought appeared 
to wear less the air of enchantment than when I 
had left it. I turned to the cottage ; it was in ruinsi 
The bower was overgrown with nettles and tall 
weeds ; the smooth plat had shot up into long rank 
grass that waved heavily in the breeze, and emitted 
a close suffocating odour. As I stood ruminating 
oft these changes, my heart swelling with the me- 
lancholy conviction that Lilian was indeed no more, 
a peasant appeared on the hills, carrying a mattock 
and other instruments. Upon his approach I made 
inquiries concerning the widow and her daughter. 
He replied, that the person who had lived in the 
cottage was dead some months, that she never had 
any daughter to his knowledge, but lived quite 
alone ; that the only person he had ever heard of in 
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the valley, beside her, was a young man who came 
there for the recovery of his health, but he re- 
mained for a short time only ; that the cottage now 
belonged to himself, and he was about repairing it 
for his own family. This account, to me, appeared 
very singular. I went to the entrance of the dreary 
glen, where I had experienced such horrors. The 
mountains seemed to have opened overhead, and 
the place -was comparatively lightsome. I passed 
through it safely, and came to the circle of green 
bushes where I had found Lilian weeping. A rude 
ston^ cross stood in the midst. It was apparently 
of very great age, yet I never had observed it be- 
fore. These things were still more extraordinary. 
On returning to the village, the inhabitants gave me 
the same account as the peasant had ; and when I ^ 
spoke of Lilian they seemed not to understand me. 
Many of them recognised me, yet I could gain no 
farther satisfaction. They also called the vale by 
a different name. 

I have frequently revisited this valley, but never 
could obtain any intelligence concerning the extra- 
ordinary being whom it was my fortune alone to 
have met there. An impenetrable veil seemed to 
have been drawn over her history, and I am at 
length compelled to give up all 'attempts at investi- 
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gating it. That she was mortal and had actual 
existence, the evidence of my senses, and my dis- 
belief in the theory of spirits visiting this world, 
induce me to assert ; yet it is totally unaccountable 
how such a being could exist, and the whole world, 
with but one exception, remain ignorant of it. I 
have never been able to come to any conclusion 
upon this point ; sometimes, indeed^ I am inclined 
to think that this vision of Lilian of the Vale was 
a mere, creation of my own brain, naturally very 
imaginative, and at the period of this adventure 
disturbed and overheated by the fever which ac- 
companies a nervous disease such as mine. 
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